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Champions bythe Carload 
for Chanslor 











x Lyon Co. 


WORLD DISTRIBUTORS OF MOTOR CAR ACCESSORIES — 





Vie have justi received a whole freight 
car, packed solid with over 100,000 
Chamiien Spark Plugs representing in 
round numbers between $40.000 and 
$50.009. | 








Motorists 
Champions. Four out of five of all gaso- 
line motors are factory equipped with 
them. Give your customers Champions 
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. This speaks volumes for Champion 
popularity—a popularity due to the. un- 
usual dependability, the sturdy endur- 
ance, the unfailing efficiency of these 
plugs. — : 


hampion 


and dealers alike prefer. 


when you replace their plugs.. You will 
be sure of satisfied patrons. 

‘‘CHAMPION"’ is on the porcelain of 
each plug—not merely on the box. 
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The above is an exact reproduction of a clip- 
ping taken from the front page of “The Pioneer,” 
a house organ published by Chanslor and Lyon 
Company of San Francisco—one of the largest 
motor car accessory jobbers in the world. 











“Champion” product. 


Dealers:—Your jobber carries Champions. 
Be sure you stock up with a good supply. 














Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio 
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A freight car loaded with spark plugs is a 
record in itself, but when the entire shipment 
of over 100,000 plugs is needed by ome concern, 
it is pretty good proof of the demand for the 
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Speedometer 


Stewart V-Ray 
Spark Plug 
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Stewart 
Hand Operated 
Warning Signal 
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Quick Sales! 7 Quick Profits! 


That is what dealers get with Stewart Products. 


A rapid turnover of your accessory stock means 
quick profits. This means bigger profits for you. 

It isn’t so much what profit you make on an article 
as it is the quantity you can sell. For example, it is 
better to sell four signals of a known brand, in a cer- 
tain period, at a profit of one dollar each, than to sell 
one unknown signal at a profit of one dollar and fifty 
cents. 

To be profitable your accessory department must 
be stocked with quick sellers—articles that are well- 
known, widely advertised and easy-to-sell. 

Stewart Products are the fastest-selling and 
easiest-to-sell of all automobile necessities. That is 
why they are so profitable for dealers to carry. 


Stewart Products are backed up by an enormous 
advertising campaign—bigger than any other in the 
field. Stewart Products are more than half sold when 
placed on your shelves. A big demand exists. You 
don’t have to spend a lot of time trying to move 
Stewart Products. Stewart advertising and Stewart 
prestige does it for you. 


You can’t afford to not sell Stewart Products. 
Your business is not complete without them. 


It is a line that is progressing—advancing by 
leaps and bounds. Fast sellers—business builders for 
you—are being added to the line continually. 


Two New Stewart Products 


will be announced next week. Something new. 
Something big. Just what you need—what you have 
been waiting for. You simply must take advantage 
of this new opportunity. Be sure to read the an- 
nouncement on this page next week. 


Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corp. 
Chicago, U. S. A. 


Stewart — 
Tire Pump fuliny . 
Stewart Tas rume: 
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Vacuum System 
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Heres another State 
where the dealers came back 


with the same answer 


Tennessee 


demonstrates Studebaker 
Value inthe 140.2% increase 
in Sales 1n 1016 over 1915, 


140.2% increase for the entire state—not for a single dealer or any 
particular territory. 
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Studebaker VALUE did it—those are money than any other in the same 





the dealers’ words—not ours. 


Studebaker VALUE enabled them to 
more than double their business. 

Naturally enough, sales jump when 
you can clearly and easily demonstrate 
that the car you are selling offers your 
prospects more, far more, for their 


price class. 


You can do just that with the Stude- 
baker. 


Result—look at what happened in 
Tennessee. There’s the answer. 
There is proof that it really does pay 
to be a Studebaker dealer. 


STUDEBAKER 


South Bend, Ind. 


Detroit, Mich. 


Walkerville, Ont. 


Address all correspondence to Detroit 


It pays to be a Si. debal, 4 dealer 
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LHARTS of the seas are indispens- 
able to mariners. Charts are 
second only to the compass. It 

is just as necessary that our 
= tour grounds should be charted 
as our seas, for the three and a half million 
motor ears which furnish means of travel 
to one-sixth of the people in this country 
must be piloted by persons who cannot 
know every nook and cranny of our 3,616,- 
494 square miles of country in the United 
States, access to which is gained over 
2,451,660 miles of country roads. Throw- 
ing the light of study on our road system 
reveals much progress. 

Motor AGE has charted for you the most 
complete resumé of highway information 
that ever has been brought together in one 
issue of any publication. This segregated 
information’is the result of co-operation 
on the part of Motor AGE readers, high- 
way associations, motor clubs, Blue Book, 
state highway department and federal 
government data. With this data in hand 
a tour of any length or direction may be 






$3.00 Per Year 





























outlined. From other in- 
formation contained in the 
pages that follow, together 
with the large supplement 
which gives all of the 
named highways of the 
United States together with 
the more important con- 
necting roads, the motorist 
can equip himself with 
definite information as to 
what he should take with 
him to make the tour pleas- 
ant. He also is told what 
is expected of him in dif- 
ferent localities from a le- 
gal viewpoint and many 
other phases of cither long or short-dis- 
tance touring that will lend advantage to 
any tour. 

Motor AGE wishes to acknowledge its 
debt for the valuable assistance which has 
been given to the preparation of this issue 
by its readers and others. Much of the 
information contained herein came from 
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personal solicitation of the people who live 
in the territory covered and ean be looked 
upon as an authentic compilation of data. 
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IXTEEN thousand miles of sur- 
faced highways have been built 
annually in this country for the 
last 2 or 3 years. This mileage 

r is sufficient to reach five times 
across the United States from east to west. 
It equals five transcontinental highways. It 
is the equivalent of thirty-one roads be- 
tween New York and Buffalo. In mileage 
this 16,000 would make eighteen highways 
from Chicago to New Orleans. It would 
make eleven routes skirting the Pacific 
coast from Vancouver to the Mexican 
border. These 16,000 miles would ,encircle 
the boundary line of the United States 
twice. 


Car For Every Five-Seventh Mile 


We have approximately 3,500,000 motor 
vehicles. This is one for every five-seventh 
mile of rural roads. If each car travels 
5,000 miles a year, with the traffic equally 
distributed over our 2,451,660 miles of 
roads, each mile would carry the equivalent 
of 7,000 machines a year. The United 
States Department of Agriculture for 1915 
states that only 11.3 per cent of our whole 
road system is surfaced; slightly more than 
one-tenth. Motor vehicles are operated 
as far as possible over surfaced roads, if 
all ears kept to the surfaced roads—and by 
this is meant those surfaced with gravel, 
macadam or permanent surfacing — this 
one-tenth of our system of highways must 
earry not 7,000 motor cars to the mile - 
year, but 70,000. 

Our 3,500,000 motor vehicles, traveling 
on an average of 5,000 miles a year, cover 
17,500,000,000 miles, or 700,000 ° times 
around the earth at the equator. The ques- 
tion arises: ‘‘Why, when we have such 
an enormous volume of motor traffic to say 
nothing of other vehicular travel, are only 
11.3 per cent of our highways surfaced?’’ 
The answer is that only within the last few 
years has the country come to a realization 
of the necessity for better roads. Like 
every new movement, and the good roads 
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question is new to most of our states, it 
requires much educational work and the 
crystalizing of effort to engender the good 
roads spirit in the minds of the people. 
Even with the great necessity for an ade- 


_ quate highway system that will meet the 


requirements of the next decade or score 
of years, so evident from a study of our 
present system, it is lamentable that so 
little permanent highway is being built. 
Highways to-day are built too much on 
the live-for-to-day-only plan. It is not 
economy to build a road at $1,000 a mile— 


many of our roads are built for less—and. 


then spend $1,000 a year to maintain it. 


Twenty years hence that same road with 


its $1,000 a year maintenance will not be 
so good as it is to-day, when $20,000 spent 
now would build a road that, with com- 
paratively low maintenance cost, would be 
as good in a score of years as when it was 
built. 

State Average of New Mileage 

If the 16,000 miles of surfaced roads 
which is-being built each year in the 
United States were divided equally among 
the several states, the proportion for each 
would be about 333 miles, yet only twelve 
states met this average in 1915, seventeen 
built no surfaced roads at all and seven 
built less than 100 miles each. 

Looking at the situation and weighing 
our present roads from the standpoint of 
traffic, it is obvious that no road except 
one of brick or concrete can withstand the 
passage of say 70,000 cars a year over it 
and come through without great damage. 
What this country needs is not good roads, 
but best roads and it needs all-the-year- 
around roads, not highways that come in 
the dry-weather-only class. 

Figures are not yet available on actual 
work done on state-aid roads in 1916, but 
judging from averages of other years pre- 
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ceding it probably exceeds 1915 consider- 
ably. Minnesota built the most mileage of 
state-aid roads in 1915, although out of a 
total of 2,000 miles, only 361 miles were 
surfaced, the remainder being turnpiked 
and graded. Wisconsin ranked second in 
the number of miles built in 1915 with 1,- 
279 miles, of which 648 miles consisted of 
grading only. Colorado was third with 
1200 miles, and New York fourth with 1083. 


Surfaced Road Percentage 


Much work has been done in the last 
year on the main named highways, yet this 
consisted mostly of grading, building cul- 
verts, dragging and resurfacing. Scarcely 
a transcontinental highway has built per- 
manent road, certainly not to any extent. 

Let us look for a moment at the total 
road mileage of each state, the total 
amount of surfaced road and note which 
states rank highest. Here are the figures: 


Percent- 

Total age Sur- 

Mileage. Surfaced. faced. 

Rhode Island.... 2,121 1,246 58.8 
Massachusetts .. 18,661 8,800 46.6 
ee 63,370 27,000 42.6 
I ain, ooh th oe ache 86,453 30,920 35.8 
New Jersey...... 14,817 4,600 31.0 
Vermont ......:% 15,082 3,478 23.1 
Connecticut ..... 14,061 3,200 22.7 
Kentucky ....... 57,916 13,000 22.1 
Now TOP. .:...' 80,112 17,500 21.8 
California ...... 61,038 13,000 21.3 
I 45's. o 6 0% o 36,819 7,780 21.1 
ER 6s ade asis.e 17,995 3,500 19.4 
Tennessee ...... 46,050 8,625 18.7 
Wisconsin ...... 75,702 14,050 18.5 
il.) |. ee 16,458 2,950 17.9 
POONER iccccvic 84,770 13,000 15.3 
North Carolina.. 50,758 6,500 12.8 
Washington ..... 42,428 5,460 12.8 
New Hampshire... 14,020 1,800 12.8 
a6 sk uc h-erk 6 94,141 11,000 11.7 
es ae 25,528 3,000 11.7 
Micnigan ....... 74,089 8,600 11.6 
Pennsylvania ... 91,556 9,883 10.8 
‘Alabama ....... 55,446 5,915 10.7 
BE Ghana hace he 128,960 12,000 9.3 
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Reutsiana ....<..:. 26500 2.250 9.1 


Virginia ........ 53,388 4,760 8.9 
South Carolina... 42,220 ~ 8,500 8.3 
Missouri.......: 96,124 8,000 8.3 
Delaware ....... 3,674 ‘300 8.0 
ee 15,000 1,053 . 7.0 
Minnesota ...... 93,500 5,500 5.9 
Mississippi ...... 45,778 2,500 5.5 
Colorado ....... 39,661 1,750 4.4 
200. a o's Bis 23,109 950 4.1 
New Mexico..... 11,873 450 3.8 
West Virginia.... 32,024 1,200 3.7 
Wyoming ....... 14,381 500 3.0 
Agteeta: 2. fs. ‘ 12,075 350 2.9 
Arkansas ....... 50,743 154 2.3 
Montana ....... 39,204 775 2.0 
North Dakota.... 68,000 1,100 1.6 
Kansas ..'....:.. 211,536 1,250 1.1 
ie a wrk t 6.6 106,847 1,000 1.0 
South Dakota.... 96,306 850 29 
Nebraska ....... 80,338 500 6 
IO@VOGR 606 0 i:dy si 15,000 75 oD 
Oklahoma ...... 107,916 300 st 


The value of roads from a strategic 
standpoint has been ably demonstrated 
abroad in the last three years and the 
government, taking heed of what adequate 
roads means in the defense of the country, 
has appropriated a fund of $75,000,000 for 
federal aid, distributed among the several 
states according to their mileage. Five 
million dollars of this amount was appor- 
tioned last year, and this year the allot- 
ment is to be $10,000,000, increasing at the 
rate of $5,000,000 annually up.to and in- 
cluding 1920. This money is turned over to 
the states, however, only when the state 
has put up a like amount and formed a 
highway commission to handle the expendi- 
ture of this fund. This shows forethought 
on the part of the government in combat- 
ing the erazy-quilt system of road build- 
ing. The day has gone when roads are lo- 
cated only to satisfy someone who wishes 
the highway to skirt his property and who 
has the influence to get the attention and 
action of those who direct where roads 
shall be improved. Highways built on 
that system, as many of them have been 
in the past, go nowhere in particular. 
Where Roads Do Not Connect 

Frequently now we find a road of the 
highest type drops off abruptly to one that 
is of the other extreme and when you 
find a place like that you would be safe 
in wagering almost always that that point 
marks the line between two counties. It 
is to remedy this condition that highway 
commissions and state supervision of high- 
ways is imperative. It is the duty of the 
highway commission of each state to see 
that county roads join together without 
a seam, so to speak, else the state forfeits 
its share of the federal aid money. 

The roads which federal aid is put on 
are to be state roads only. Thus if each 
state puts its shoulder to the wheel and 
gets a highway commission—and it might 
be said here that practically every state 
that has no commission to govern its high- 
way construction now has its legislature 
working on that problem, obviously with 
the end in view of participating in the 
federal aid fund—we may expect great im- 
provements in the next 5 years. The gov- 
ernment’s appropriation of $75,000,000, 
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when expended, represents $150,000,000 


since each state must duplicate its allot- 
ment in, order to get its share. 

If war comes—and it looks as if it might 
as this is being written—then our roads 
are going to be of value to our government 
for transporting troops and ammunition, 
only in proportion to the extent to which 
they connect and make one continuous 
thoroughfare, and to the extent that these 
highways are travelable the year around. 

Looking at the impending possibilities 
of war and analyzing what points we 
most likely will be called upon to defend 
if the situation becomes acute, one natur- 
ally sees the major part of the United 
States protected on the West by the Rock- 
ies, on the East by the Appalachian range. 
To the north we have nothing to fear im- 
mediately, at least, since we will be an 
ally of England and consequently of Can- 
ada. This great section of our country, 
which virtually might be called the bread 
producing territory seems likely would be 
invaded from the South, hence our forces 
would have to be transported to the Gulf 
coast and the Mexican border. This great 
central territory must be protected at all 
costs, as must our Atlantic coast, where 
our great manufacturing plants, gun and 
munition factories are located. 

Military Use of Roads 

What are our prospects of maintaining 
our forces in the South by means of motor 
trucks and heavy hauling? Are our roads 


leading into the South such that we could’ 


hope to use such a valuable adjunct as the 
motor truck in modern warfare to its high- 
est point of efficiency? Unfortunately 
they are not. A war waged in the South or 
on the Mexican border is not a summer 
proposition. It would mean that our army 
must be maintained in winter as well as 
summer and while we have perhaps five 
great highways leading through the great 
agricultural section of our Mississippi 
valley into the South, in reality they are 
only in the making and unless we wake up 
to what real highway construction means 
it will be years before we can hope to 
have a system of roads that will compare 
favorably with those of European coun- 
tries. With all the hue and cry for pre- 
paredness, an adequate road system for 
military purposes stands above almost any 
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other phase of conducting a war along 
modern lines. 

We have only to look at what maintain- 
ing a battery such as is used along the 
western front in France to understand 
what kind of roads we need for military 
use. A fleet of 480 trucks there could 
handle enough ammunition to feed the big 
guns for 2% hours. Down along the 
Mexican border in Texas roads are few 
and far between, at least those over which 
heavy hauling could be done. From the 
Ohio river south there are two main high- 
ways that lead to the Gulf, neither of 
which are such as would stand the grilling 
of the thousands of motor trucks that 
would be necessary to operate were we to 
be called upon to defend our southern 
coast and border. These highways are 
adequate for touring the greater part of 
the year, but we must build highways that 


will be adequate for motor trucks and 


heavy hauling all the year. 
Hard Roads in East 

Our greatest area of hard — is in 
New England, New York, New Jersey and 
members nan ri and some in California. 
These are what may be termed year around 
highways, over which travel by motor is 
maintained winter and summer. Through 
the agricultural sections of the country we 
find great areas where there is little but 
graded dirt roads. There are four north and 
south highways—Dixie, Jackson, Jefferson 
and Meridian—that may be said to eross 
from border to Gulf. These have been much 
improved over a year or two ago, but ean- 
not be looked upon as adequate factors 
from a military standpoint in their present 
condition. 

Expenditures on the Dixie highway dur- 
ing 1916 for such purposes as resurfacing 
with asphalt and macadam and sand elay, 
together with oil treatment, grading and 
resurfacing, total $4,100,000. The total 
mileage of all divisions is 5,300. Looking 
at the expenditures from individual states 
in 1916, Illinois expended $265,000, Michi- 
gan $600,000, Ohio $515,000, Indiana $130,- 
000, Kentucky $625,000, Tennessee $225,- 
000, Georgia $25,000 and Florida $1,500,000. 

Illinois added 24 miles of surfacing, 
Michigan 100 miles of surfa¢ing and 60 
miles of grading, Kentucky 125 miles of 
surfacing and 80 miles of grading, Ten- 
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Assuming that each car in the United States weighs 3,000 suende and that the traffic was evenly 

distributed over our highway system, each mile would have to carry 10,500,000 tons per year. 

This shows why we should have hard surfaced roads. This load is equivalent to a pile of coal 
100 feet wide, 100 feet high, and 642 miles long 
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On the assumption that each motor vehicle travels on an average 
of 5,000 miles a year, the combined distance cars travel in a 
year would equal 17,500,000,000 miles, or 700,000 times around 


the world 


nessee 35 miles of surfacing and 115 miles 
of grading, Georgia 95 miles of rock and 
shell, 125 miles of chert and sand clay, and 
160 miles of grading, while Florida sur- 
faced 250 miles and graded 200 miles. 

Dixie highway officials expect 1917 will 
complete 90 per cent of new surface be- 
tween Nashville and Chattanooga and be- 
tween Berea, Ky., and Knoxville, Tenn. 
It also is expected that 75 per cent of the 
highway in Florida will be in good condi- 
tion by the end of this year. The heavy 
rains and storms of the winter months 
have taught the southern states the folly 
of building sand clay, chert, or light mac- 
adam roads. Five counties in Georgia 
through which the Dixie highway passes 
have campaigns on for an average of 
$1,000,000 each for permanent roads and 
the idea of building for permanency is 
taking root throughout the south. 
Jackson Highway Improvements 

Except for the southern portion, the 
Jackson highway is surfaced practically 
the entire legnth. About 100 miles of high- 
way were constructed in 1916 at an aver- 
age cost of $40,000 per mile. 

The Jefferson highway, which is one of 
the newer roads crossing the country from 
north to south, is rapidly becoming a leader 
in highway work. In 1916 Louisiana 
graded 87 miles and surfaced 53. Texas 
graded 103 miles and surfaced 81. Okla- 
homa graded 61 miles and surfaced 23. 
Kansas graded 61 miles and surfaced 59. 
Missouri graded 53 and surfaced 35. Min- 
nesota graded 151 miles and surfaced 107. 
Manitoba graded 11 
and surfaced only 3 
miles. 


; highway. 
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graded and surfaced and 
it is expected that 50 
per cent of .the total 
mileage will be graded 
and surfaced by the end 
of 1917. Fifteen hun- 
dred miles of this high- 
way are now marked, 
but not continuously, al- 
though present plans 
eall for marking the 
highway its entire 
length within the next 
90 days. 

Approximately one- 
third of the Lincoln 
highway is now hard 


ance is graded dirt and 
native gravel. Approxi- 
mately 90 per cent of 
the New Jersey section 
is either concrete or 
macadam. Pennsylvania 
maintains its section of 
the Lincoln highway of 
400 miles, probably at 
greater expense than any other state, fif- 
teen men constantly inspecting this sec- 
tion and reporting on needed repairs. Ohio 
at the close of 1916 had 87 miles of brick, 
44° miles of waterbound macadam and 
tarvia, 97 miles of repaired macadam and 
30 miles of dirt on its part of the Lincoln 
It is estimated that at the 
present rate of progress the Ohio section 
of the Lincoln highway will be a hard- 
surfaced, all-weather road within two 
years. 


Lincoln Highway One-Third Surfaced 


Seven Indiana counties spent $706,108 on 
their part of the Lincoln highway last 
year. There are now 40 miles of brick and 
concrete in two counties and it is expected 
that the next two years will see the entire 
Indiana section hard-surfaced. Illinois 
spent $256,800 on the Lincoln highway 
last year, some of the new construction 
work being brick and macadam. Iowa 
spent $904,955, Nebraska $367,300, Wyo- 
ming $60,650, Utah $275,500, Nevada $69,- 
140 last year. 

Expenditures made last year were: 
Washington $405,000, Idaho $100,000, Mon- 
tana $100,000, Dakota $60,000, Minnesota 
$60,000, aggregating approximately $725,- 
000, excluding Wisconsin and _ Illinois, 
where figures are not available, but prob- 
ably $100,000 would cover the expenditures 
of these two states for 1916. This year 


and next Washington plans to spend 
$1,000,000, Idaho $150,000, Montana $300,- 
000, North Dakota $200,000, including fed- 





At the close of 
1916 25 per cent of 
the entire 2,609 
miles of the Jeffer- 
son highway was 
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eral money on the National Parks highway. 

Two hundred miles of the National Parks 
highway in Washington is graded gravel; 
Idaho has 50 miles of graded gravel and 
50 miles standard grade. Two hundred 
and five miles of the Montana section is 
standard graded and the balance dirt. In 
North Dakota all but 50 miles is graded 


‘dirt, while Minnesota has 50 miles of 


gravel and the balance made in dirt. Wis- 
consin has 50 miles of gravel, Illinois 50 
miles of old macadam and 10 miles of 
paved roads. 


Who Pays? 


Several states within the last year have 
launched movements for the issuance of 
big bond issues, Illinois probably taking 
the lead in proposed bond issues of this 
kind. It contemplates raising $60,000,000 
to build a 4000-mile system. Who is to 
pay for it? Why, the motorists, through 
submission to a 100 per cent increase in li- 
cense fees. 


California has a big bond issue and so 
have perhaps a dozen other states. Wisely 
expended it will mean that the rank of 
several states in the hard-surfaced road 
column will very likely be changed con- 
siderably from the figures presented else- 
where in this article. 


Some cities on our through highways 
have kept check on the number of foreign 
cars passing through for given periods and 
the results have been almost beyond be- 
lief. One hundred cars a day and in a 
number of cases more than that have been 
checked. The enormous revenue that cities 
along cross-country highways will get from 
tourist traffic should be an incentive to 
expend more money on the roads, to mark 
them well and to encourage this class of 
travel. 


Marking highways has progressed more 
perhaps since the great volume of travel 
cross-country in 1915 than in all the preced- 
ing years put together. Some states, In- 
diana for example, have passed laws mak- 
ing the marking of roads imperative. Go 
in almost any direction nowadays and 
road markers flourish, Some of them 
only tell you that you are on a marked 
road, while others tell you the distance 
from that point to towns in each direc- 
tion. This latter seems the ideal marker. 

Within the last twelve years the an- 
nual expenditures on roads and bridges by 
the several states, that is outside municip- 
alities, has increased from $80,000,000 to 
almost $300,000,000, or an increase of more 
than 275 per cent. During the same period 
the annual expenditures from state funds 
for road and bridge construction and main- 
tenance have increased from $2,550,000 to 

| $53,492,000, or al- 


most 2000 per cent. 
The motor car has 
been the main fac- 
| tor responsible for 
~——_~—s« thi s improvement 
and for the increase 
in road mileage. 
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Whether or not War comes to our land, this 
necessity stares America in the face. That the 
Mississippi Valley, the area to which the coun- 
try must look for its food supplies, should be 
almost wholly lacking in roads usable for 
motor trucks twelve months in the year is a 
national disgrace, a national weakness and an 
invitation to foreign aggression, now or later. 






HAT the United States needs today is a system of permanent roads throughout the 
great Mississippi Valley, which is the greatest grain producing area in the Western 
Hemisphere. 


In this huge valley stretching from the Rocky mountains eastward across the Missouri, 
Mississippi, Ohio and Tennessee rivers to the Alleghenies, are very few stone highways that 
are usable roads twelve months in the year for motor trucks. This, the richest agricultural 
zone of similar size in the civilized world, should be the one section of the country that 
should be rich in good roads. It is the great section of the country that reeks with bad roads 
—roads that are not usable twelve months in the year. 


Should we find ourselves in the midst of war and should this great agricultural valley be 
attacked from the south, across the Mexican frontier, motor trucks would be unprecedented 
necessities. The roads in this territory would be good for trucks certain months in the year 
but impassable in others. But war, if waged, goes on for twelve months in the year. It is 
no respecter of fine weather or dry roads. 


Europe has learned the lesson of roads. Italy, since she entered the war, has had an 
army of 20,000 men constantly engaged in building of roads for motor trucks and motor cars 
along her war front. Wherever houses are destroyed the brick and stone of the wrecked 
houses are used for road building. The same is happening in France. Roads are as essen- 
tial as guns and men and clothing and ammunition and acres on which to grow crops. 


This huge Mississippi Valley is comparatively barren of usable roads, roads on which 
trucks should operate twelve months in the year. Practical Preparedness incorporates build- 
ing of permanent roads through this area just as Practical Preparedness implies husband- 
ing our farms in this area so that there is no waste of grain. Everything that can be grown in 
the Mississippi Valley is needed. 






With a strenuous war it is as imperative to have great permanent roads through this 
area as to have our harbors at New York, Boston and Baltimore adequately mined and ade- 
quately protected by coast defense guns. Roadbuilding cannot and must not be overlooked. 


In the fighting in France, and also in Italy, twenty-four motor trucks are needed to trans- 
port the ammunition for a single large gun. You cannot build railroads right up to your 
large guns. Between railhead and the line of artillery the trucks must do the work and 
roads must be furnished for the trucks. 

Practical Preparedness for the Mississippi Valley means permanent roads. 
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INCE our indulgent uncle has chosen not to deny us the privileges of 
the National Parks any longer just because we happened to own a motor 
car, motorists in general have demonstrated that they appreciate the 
privileges extended to them of touring through these parks by taking 
advantage of the opportunity in surprisingly large numbers. It is only within 
the last two or three years one has been able to drive their own car into the 
parks, but now the volume of this travel has been studied and a sane set of 
rules laid down, which, in keeping with all laws must be observed lest the 
privilege be rescinded. The Government deserves much credit for the striking 
uniformity of parks motoring regulations. | 

We have eight National Parks where motoring is permitted—Yellowstone, 
Glacier, Mount Rainier, Yosemite, Mesa Verde, Crater Lake, Sequoia and 
General Grant. 

A permit is necessary if you are to drive your car through, but all these 
permits are good for the season, although the fee for the permit varies. For 
example, Yellowstone tourists pay $7.50, Yosemite $5, Rainier, Crater Lake and 
Sequoia, $2.50; Glacier $1, and Mesa Verde and General Grant, 50 cents each. 








In the matter of governed movements through the various parks there is 


little if any difference. 


Here Are the Rules 


—No two vehicles moving in the same 

direction may run closer together than 
50 yards, except for the purpose of pass- 
ing, which is permitted only on compara- 
tively level stretches or slight grades. 


—All motor ears, except when shifting 

gears, must retain their gears con- 
stantly in mesh. This means that coasting 
is prohibited. 


. aaron desiring to enter the parks in 
a motor ear must satisfy the ranger 
issuing the permit that all parts of the 
machine, particularly the brakes and tires, 
are in first-class working order and capable 
of making the trip, and that there is a 
sufficient supply of gasoline in the tank to 
reach the next place where it may be ob- 
tained. 


—Every ear must carry at least one 
extra tire. 


—Permissible speeds vary and are shown 
in tabular form elsewhere. 


—Horns must be sounded on approach- 

ing all curves or stretches of road con- 
cealed for any considerable distance by 
slopes, overhanging trees, or other ob- 
stacles, and before meeting or passing 
other machines, riding or driving animals 
or pedestrians. 


—All cars must be equipped with head 


and tail lights, the headlights to be of 
sufficient brilliancy to insure safety in driv- 
ing at night, and all lights must be kept 
lighted after dark when the car is on the 
roads. Headlights must be dimmed when 
passing other motor or horse-drawn ve- 
hicles. 


—Muffier cut-outs must be closed while 
approaching or passing riding horses, 
horse-drawn vehicles, hotels or camps. 


When teams, saddle horses, or pack 
trains dpproach, motor vehicles are re- 
quired to take the outer edge of the road- 
way, regardless of the direction in which 
they may be going, taking care that suffi- 
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cient room is left on the inside for the pas- 
sage of vehicles and animals. Teams have 
the right of way and motor cars must be 
backed or otherwise handled as may be 
necessary so as to enable the teams to pass 
with safety. In no case shall motor ve- 
hicles pass animals on the road at a greater 
speed than 8 miles an hour. 


 Fmagpe, due to breakdowns or ac- 
cidents of any other nature, it is 
impossible for motor vehicles to keep mov- 
ing, they must be immediately parked off 
the road where this is possible, or on the 
outer edge of the road. The Government 
assumes no liability for accidents or dam- 
age, this being assumed in all cases by the 
car owner. 


f eencerege for violation of the rules 
may be revocation of permit, eject- 
ment from the park, or a fine of $500, or all 
three, and in one instance—Yellowstone— 








On the Cody road to the eastern entrance of 
Yellowstone Park 
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there is an additional penalty of 6 months’ 
imprisonment. 

The character of the roads in the various 
national parks differ materially. Of course, 
the roads were originally built for use 
of horse-drawn stages and in places are 
quite narrow. However, if one adheres to 
the rules laid down by the park manage- 
ment there is little danger on the roads 
of any of our parks. Since the several 
parks were opened to motor traffic there 
has been no accident of importance, and 
what minor ones have occurred were due 
to negligence on the part of the car opera- 
tor rather than road conditions. 





All of the foregoing rules are the same 
for all of the eight National Parks in which 
motor tourists are allowed to operate their 
own cars. Those parts of the rules which 
apply to one park only are given as fol- 
lows: 


Yellowstone Special Rules 


1—Cars must pass around the road 
y system forming the loop, anti-clock- 
wise, as will be seen by arrows printed in 
red in the guide book furnished by the 
park. The reverse direction may be taken 
as follows: 


Norris Geyser Basin to* Mammoth Hot 
Springs, between 11 a. m. and 1 p. m. and after 
4:30 p. m. 

Upper Geyser Basin—Old Faithful—to west- 
ern entrance any time after 1 p. m. 

Grand Canyon to Yellowstone Lake any time 
after 1 p. m. 

Mammoth Hot Springs to Tower Falls, early 
enough to reach Tower Falls by noon. 

Grand Canyon to Norris Geyser Basin direct, 
any time day or night. 

The supervisor of the park has authority to 
change routing of cars if necessary. 


2—Motor stages in the Yellowstone are 
Y required to travel on regular schedule 
and they have the right of way. In order 
that these stages may encounter no delay, 
accident, or inconvenience from dust, other 
vehicles must not pass or attempt to pass 
stages on the park roads. On the other 
hand, if other cars are signalled for the 
right of way by a motor bus, they must 
yield and permit it to continue on its regu- 
lar schedule. 


2—Motor ears may enter or leave the 

park between 6 a. m. and 9.30 p. m. by 

any of the entrances—Gardiner, or north- 

ern entrance; Yellowstone, or western; 

Cody, or eastern; Snake River, or south- 
ern. 


4—Gasoline, oil, tires and accessories 
¥ are available for purchase at regular 
supply stations at Mammoth Hot Springs, 
Upper Geyser Basin, Yellowstone Lake and 
Grand Canyon. Repair shops and garages 
are maintained at these points and prices 
of supplies and rates for repair work are 
strictly regulated by the Parks Service. 


Il 


-Other Park Rules 


Glacier —Motor cars may enter and 
leave by the eastern entrance and the west- 
ern elitrance at Belton. There is no road, 
however, connecting the two entrances and 
cars must be shipped from one entrance to 
the other if one is to make all the accessible 
parts of the park by motor. From Belton 
cars are permitted in the park between 7 
a. m. and 9.30 p. m. 


Mount Rainier—Cars may enter and 
leave the park only through the entrance 
in the southwestern corner on the govern- 
ment road from Ashford, Wash. Between 
the western boundary of ‘the park and Nis- 
qually glacier, driving is permitted be- 
tween 6 a. m. and 9 p. m., but no car may 
enter the park, or leave Longmier Springs 
or Nisqually glacier in either direction 
later than 8.30 p. m.. Between Nisqually 
glacier and Paradise there is a one-way 
schedule, under which cars can leave Nis- 
qually glacier ascending to Paradise and 
descending on each hour from 8 a. m. to 
7 p. m. inclusive, passing at Narada Falls 
on each half hour. Boys under 21 years of 
age and women are not permitted to drive 
cars between Nisqually glacier and Para- 
dise valley. 


Yosemite—Cars may enter or leave by 
any of the seven entrances—Tioga road, 
Aspen valley, Crane flat, Merced Grove, 
El Portal, Wawona or Mariposa Grove. 
The Tioga road is open from July 15 to 
September 30, the Big Oak Flat road from 
May 15 to November 1. The El Portal and 
Valley roads are open all the year, except 
occasionally during the winter, when there 
may be some snow on the floor of the valley 
for a short period. 


Mesa Verde—Cars may enter and 
leave only through the northern entrance 
which is reached from Mancos, Colo. Cars 
are permitted on all the park roads, except 
the portion of Mill’s Survey, between Sec- 
tion 64 and Section 327, not earlier than 
6 a. m. and not later than 7 p.m. No ear 
is permitted to leave Spruce Tree Camp to 
make the trip to the northern boundary 
of the park later than 5 p.m. At all turn- 
outs between Station 0 and Station 62, and 


(Korendcx 


wherever sign boards shall so announce, 
cars will stop on the outer edge of the 
turn and wait 3 minutes to allow any ve- 


hicle time to become visible around the 
turn. 


Crater Lake —Cars may enter and 
leave by any one of the three entrances— 
western, or Castle Creek; eastern, or Sand 
Creek; southern, or Anna Creek. Only in 
case of emergency will cars be allowed to 
enter or leave the park before 6:30 a. m. 
or after 8 p. m. 


Sequoia —Cars may enter or leave by 
either of the two western entrances— 
Visalia and Lemon Cove—or the three en- 
trances from Three Rivers, that is, the 
Giant Forest road, the Middle Ford road 
near More Rock or the Mineral King road. 
Cars. are permitted on the Giant Forest 
road from the western boundary of the 
park to the Giant Forest Tourists’ camp 
grounds and return at all hours. 


General Grant—Cars may enter and 
leave by way of any of the three en- 
trances—Millwood, North and Stephens 
Grade roads. The hours for driving are 
from 6 a. m. to 7 p. m. 


General Suggestions 


ERMITS must be conveniently kept so 
that they can be exhibited to the park 
ranger if requested. Each permit must be 
exhibited to the ranger at the point of exit 
for verification. These permits show the 
name of the owner or driver, the name of 
the station where the permit is issued and 
the state and license number of the ear. 
The government demands careful driving 
of all and permits only passenger cars car- 
rying persons who are not paying, either 
directly or indirectly, for the use of the 
machine. 

Attention of tourists through the parks 
is called to the fact that the high altitudes 
decreases engine power and that supplies 
of gasoline carried will necessarily have 
to be greater by from 40 to 50 per cent 
to carry one a given distance in the parks 
than would be necessary the same distance 
in level country. There also is danger from 
overheating the engine and care should be . 
taken to avoid this. 
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FEW months ago—in August to 
be exact—it was the writer’s 
privilege to act as oil pumper 
during the tryout of one of the 
contesting cars in the Pike’s 
Peak hillclimb. It does not matter how 
quickly we made the 30 miles from Colo- 
rado Springs to the summit of the peak 
which Lieutenant Zebulon Montgomery 
Pike said never would be touched by the 
foot of man, much less the wheel of motor 
ear, for speed has no conspicuous part in 
this particular story. Neither the driver 
nor myself ever had gone through this 
experience before and, speaking for myself 
only, the trip up and down this famous 
peak of the Rockies resulted in a knowl- 
edge of the difference mountain driving 
brings to light as compared with driving 
over level or gently rolling country. I am 
trying to put myself in the place of the 
tourist who is more familiar with motoring 
on the level roads of the Middle West than 
driving the precipitous grades of rugged 
mountain country and it is to them espe- 
cially that I speak. 
The Effect of Attitude 

Inasmuch as you must go up before you 
come down, probably that part of the 
going up which differs from comparatively 
level country driving is the part which 
should be treated first. If you never have 
mountaineered afoot you no doubt can 
appreciate the vagaries of your engine as 
you first try driving your car into high 
altitudes. I remember well the feeling 
that came over me when, after reaching 
the top of Pike’s Peak and removing some 


of the misdirected oil and grime from my 
face, I began a hurried circuit of the none- 
too-smooth acre or two of rocks that goes 
to make up the highest-most part of the 
Peak that stretches itself 14,109 feet to- 
ward the heavens. Within 30 seconds my 
breath came in short pants and my heart 
pounded with remarkable similarity to the 
speed of an electric riveter one so fre- 
quently hears while the steel construction 
work of the modern sky scraper is under 
way. There is no feeling among all the 
senses of exhaustion that quite equals the 
feeling of utter goneness which comes from 
altitude fatigue. | 
Human and Engine Air Consumption 

For example, take the size of your lungs, 
which in the average human being asks 
for only 575 cu. in. of air per minute. 
Compare that with the base consumption 
of air demanded by the modern, high-speed 
,engine, with a displacement by piston mo- 
tion in the cylinder of about 75 or 80 cu. 
in. each turnover, and with your engine 
traveling at the rate of 1200 r.p.m. when 
you are gliding along at 20 m.p.h. You are 
asking the engine to take in 105,600 cu. in. 
of fresh air every minute and exhaust that 
much discharged and burnt gas. Disturb 
the balance of the operation by changing 
the thinness of the air and imagine what 
happens. The chances are that your engine 
will get sick; perhaps very sick. 

Any given engine will show less power in 
mountainous country of high altitudes than 
it will deliver at sea level. There is a 


good reason for this and it is a physical 


impossibility for the engine to do other- 
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wise. The difference is due to the lower 
atmospheric pressure the higher we get. 
That is, the pressure of the atmosphere at 
sea level is approximately 15 lbs. to the 
square inch, while at 5000 feet above sea 
level the pressure is approximately 12% 
lbs. to the square inch and at 10,000 feet, 
10 lbs. to the square inch. From this it is 
evident that the final pressure attained 
after the piston has driven the gas into 
compressed condition ready for firing is 
lower as the atmospheric pressure drops. 
This means that there is not so much power 
in the compressed charge of gas the higher 
up you get above sea level. The writer has 
heard it said by persons who live and do 
much driving in the mountains that an 
engine loses 25 per cent of its power 
efficiency when it is working at an alti- 
tude of 7000 feet as compared with sea 
level, and that this loss is correspondingly 
greater as one goes above the 7000-foot 
mark. 
Running the Carbureter Scale 

Since there is no mean constant to go 
by it is not possible to tell you the best 
carbureter setting for mountain driving. 
This differs in accordance with the heights 
to which you go. One thing is certain; you 
will find adjustment of your carbureter 
imperative when you change from plains 
to mountain driving. The air opening will 
have to be increased and likewise the gaso- 
line supply. It may be you will find it 
necessary to work from the smallest open- 
ing to the largest and back until the right 
adjustment is secured. There is a point 
that may be taken as the best combination, 
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but it must be worked out to correspond 
with the altitude. 


The danger of engine overheating be- 
comes more pronounced as you drive into 
higher altitudes. Notwithstanding the 
fact that the air becomes colder the higher 
up you go, water boils more quickly the 
higher the altitude, and although it boils 
it is not so hot as when it boils at sea level. 
This is explained by the thinness of the 
atmosphere and the formula worked out by 
the Greeks for figuring the height of moun- 
tains may be taken as a basis from which 
to determine the effect of altitude on boil- 
ing points of water. By using a finely 
graduated thermometer and taking the 
temperature at which water boiled at vari- 
ous points on the mountain and then meas- 
uring the exact distance, they found that 
every 555 feet of altitude lowered the boil- 
ing point of the water 1 deg. Thus in 
computing the heights of greater mountains 
they had only to boil water at the summit, 
find the boiling point, subtract that from 
212 deg.—sea level boiling point of water 
—and multiply this difference by 555 and 
they obtained the height of the mountain 
above sea level. 


Difference in Boiling Point 


Proceeding on this theory you find that 
at an altitude of 10,000 ft. the water in 
the radiator of your car boils at 192 deg. 
instead of 212. At 14,000 ft., or the top 
of Pike’s Peak, it would boil at about 184 
deg. Before beginning to climb mountains 
by motor car it will be well to see that 
your radiator is well filled because filling 
stations are none too plentiful, although 
there often is a stream or a spring which 
supplies the need for additional water. 
Boiling water never gets hotter than the 
boiling point. Of course, steam can be 
superheated and the temperature raised 
much higher, but if the supply of water in 
your radiator is plentiful and circulates 
well, even if it does reach the boiling point 
in mountain driving it does not necessarily 
mean that you have overheated the engine 
because the boiling point of the water at 
that altitude may be near the 190 deg. 
mark, which is looked upon as the most 
efficient point of many engines. It is 
essential, however, that when your radiator 
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Week-End Tours 


The volume of information which 
Motor Age has received with ref- 
erence to short tours for week-ends 
or holidays throughout the country 
is such that they cannot all be in- 
cluded in this issue. We shall con- 
tinue to publish them throughout 
the touring season, taking up va- 
rious cities each week and outlining 
the possible tours that may be taken 
from each. 


boils you stop and allow it to cool either 
by adding more water or otherwise. 

Perhaps the most essential knowledge to 
have in your equipment when you drive 
through the mountains is how properly to 
check your speed on down grades. Going 
up your greatest concern need be only that 
of the preservation of your car, but in 
going down you have the preservation of 
your life and the lives of others in your 
ear and perhaps in other cars in your hands. 
This came to me quite clearly on the 
downward trip. While we were gliding 
along with ease and with no apparent 
strain on our car we came upon many cars, 
heavily loaded that had smoke rolling 
from their brake drums. 


Using Engine as a Brake 


Notwithstanding frequently voiced opin- 
ions to the contrary, it is the writer’s 
opinion that the ideal way to brake your 
car when descending steep mountain grades 
is by throwing off the ignition switch and 
using the engine as a brake. This is almost 
universal practice in mountain .districts. 

If you want to get the greatest braking 
power from the engine, throw your gear- 
shift lever into low. Then the weight of 
the car turning the wheels meets greater 
resistance since through the low gear the 
engine must be turned over more rapidly 
and fighting the compression will be more 
difficult for the engine. 


It may be well to explain the effect of 
braking with the clutch in; that is the 
strain that is put on the working parts. 
If the engine only is used as a brake there 
is no harm likely to result, but it is evident 
that a sudden application of the brakes 
when the clutch is fighting compression is 
going to lash against the gears, universals, 
gearset and engine itself with a strain that 
is far more severe than even quick appli- 
eation of power’ by opening the throttle. 

When the clutch is engaged and the 
brakes left alone there is going to be no 
harm done to the working parts if the 
ignition is cut out and the throttle fully 
closed to create braking. As an emergency 
measure, it is advisable to sacrifice the car 
to whatever extent it may be found neces- 
sary as a measure of safety. 

Remember that your brakes are the 
guardians of your life on mountain roads. 
These roads are never so good that you can 
take grades on the fly like you can hills in 
the less or non-mountainous country. Fre- 











quently you find hills in the latter sections 
where there is an unobstructed view of the 
bottom and for a considerable distance 
beyond and you can let momentum carry 
you to the bottom and well up the next 
grade. The mountains present a much dif- 
ferent problem. At times you have only a 
few feet of the road under observation and 
just beyond the ledge of rock that juts out 
and cuts off vision of what is just around 
the turn may be another car or a wagon 
or team with no room for you to pass. 
Think what long punishment of your 
brakes might mean if called upon to stop 
in an emergency like that. If you are 
coasting with your engine as your brake, 
you have your car under control and it is 
an emergency like this that was meant 
when we said that braking with the clutch 
is justified as a measure of safety. 
Who Has Right-of-Way 

You may be called upon to reverse a 
considerable distance if you should meet a 
team on a mountain road. Never think you 
are doing more than your share if the place 
to which you must back to is more distant 
than that behind the team. Any distance 
within reason is not too far, rather than 
to require the owner or driver of the team 
to do much backing. You can direct the 
course of your car in reverse much more 
nearly in a desired course than can the 
driver of a team. Besides you are, or may 
be, reversing up hill and you have the 
weight of the car in your favor, while the 
team, being backed down hill, is an uncer- 
tain quantity, which, on a narrow road, is 
a doubly uncertain quantity when it comes 
to backing in any desired course. 

Remember that in meeting a team on a 
mountain road, the team should be given 
the inside track. Unless you have driven 
in the mountains you cannot appreciate 
what it means to pass another vehicle at 
a point where the extreme width of the 
road at the point of passage does not 
exceed 10 feet. It means care and cau- 
tion; a slip may not end there. More 
likely it may end some thousand or more 
feet below in some raging stream or on the 
jagged rocks at the bottom of the canyon. 
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Curve showing how the boiling point of water 
lowers as the altitude increases 
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E license tag of your home state gives you Similar 
privileges in every state in the Union under certain 
conditions. Every state extends to the motorists of 
other states the privilege of motoring within its boun- 
daries without license for a certain length of time, as 
indicated on the map below. In only two states is the privilege 
limited to 10 days—New Hampshire and Rhode Island. New 
Hampshire, being the White Mountain district, has a large vol- 
ume of non-resident tourists during the summer months, many of 
whom wish to stay two weeks, and the limiting of the privilege 





to 10 days brings to the state much additional revenue. A non- 
resident registration good for July, August and September is is- 
sued at half the yearly rates for resident license. Rhode Island 
limits the privilege extended to non-residents to 10 days, but 
license plates may be obtained at 60 cents a set. Two states— 
New Jersey and North Carolina—have the 15-day law and Vir- 
ginia has a law which extends privileges to non-resident motorists 
for 2 periods of 7 consecutive days in one calendar year. Fifteen 
states and the District of Columbia have reciprocal privileges. 
In Delaware a special license is necessary. There is no charge. 
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AMERICA’S MAIN HIGHWAYS AND HOW THEY ARE INDICATED 


Arrowhead Trail J. H. Jackson Highway P.H. Pacific High 
B.R. Borderland Route J.D.M.H. —— Jefferson Davis Mem. Hy. fe Pikes Peak ¢ 
B.W. Burlington Way Jef. H. ______. Jefferson Highway Q. M. H. Quebec to N 
B.& Y.____. Black and Yellow L. H. Lincoln Highway Red Ball Ro 
ode: _ Columbia Highway M. R. Meridian Road River to Rin 
C. to G. H. ___ Colorado to Gulf Hy. M.T. Midland Trail S.F.T. __.. New Santa | 
C. K. C. & G. _Chicago, Kan. City and Gulf Mohawk Trail S. N.H —_. Southern Na 
D. H. Dixie Highway N.O.T. National Old Trails S. L. to RSE Salt Lake tc 
G. P.R.____ Great Plains Road. ! N. P.T. H. —— Nat. Parks Trans. Hy. Same Tamiani Tr 
G. W. N. H. __Geo. Washington Nat. Hy- O.T. Oregon Trail W.T. Wonderland 

Great White Way O.S.T. ___—. Old Spanish Trail Bite Yellowstone 
International Pavedway Ov. T. Overland Trail 
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Tourists’ camp ground at Colorado Springs. 


There is a full fledged motor colony here all summer 


Accommodations for Gypsy Tourists Becomes 


a City Need 


By Darwin S. Hatch 


Is there a special camp ground for motor tourists in your city? 


On these pages has been 


reproduced a map showing where a few of the established camping grounds are located on some 
of the main highways of the country. We believe there are many more of these. In a few 
weeks Motor AcE hopes to republish this map, indicating many more cities where camping grounds 
have been established. If the tourists know of these camping grounds and their accommodations 
it will mean business to your city. Denver finds that many are attracted who would otherwise 
pass by, while many others are led to prolong their stay. These discover a multitude of things 
about the city that more transient tourists would miss, thus enhancing its reputation and adding 
to the income of its merchants. Moror AGE is anxious to inform the touring public of the camp- 


ing privileges in your city. Tell us about them. 


PECIAL camping grounds, re- 
served for motor tourists, have 
become one of the chief means 
by which many cities in the 
West have attracted tourists 
and thus have drawn to them many of that 
class of moterists who prefer to carry with 


them their own equipment for sleeping and 
eating while on the motor march. Each 
touring season witnesses a larger per- 
centage of these motor gypsies who prefer 
to be independent of hotels and restaurants 


and at the same time taste the joys of . 


camping in connection with their tour. 


What is your city doing to attract the 
camping motorist If it has not provided 
some means and set aside some space where 
this class of motorist may pitch his tent 
for the night or prepare his noonday lunch, 
your city is overlooking a wonderful op- 
portunity to attract a class of transients 
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Your city is rendering a service to motoring humanity and to its own commercial enterprises 
if it provides touring camp grounds where they may pitch their tents. Even the hotels are 
gainers because many of them divide their time between hotel and camp. If your town does 
not belong on this map now— it should. If it has such a camp ground, let MOTOR AGE 


tell the tourists about it—if it has not, civic pride should provide one. 


who will mean inereased business to your 
commercial houses in the city. Camping 
motorists are not the inpecunious class with 
the usual type of transient camper. These 
motorists are gypsies only in their love for 
the outdoors and for their independence 
of urban hostleries. They are gypsies only 
for a few days or weeks, as the case may 
be. At other times they are the most con- 
ventional of people. 


When the great wave of transcontinental 
touring commenced 2 years ago accommo- 
dations for taking care of the tourists, 
particularly in the West, were not always 
of the best along the main motor routes 
between the Atlantic and Pacific coast. 
Most of those making the coast-to-coast 
tours found that at that time it was nec- 
essary to make some provision for actually 
camping out at least one or two nights on 
the way. Most of them found this so 
pleasurable a novelty that they camped 
out even when hotel conditions did not 
make it necessary. 

Many of the Western cities now have 
arranged free eamping grounds devoted 


~ Week-end Trips 


The volume of information which 
Motor Age has received with reference 
to short tours for week-ends or holidays 
throughout the county is such ‘that they 
cannot all be included in this issue. We 
shall continue to publish them throughout 
the touring season, taking up various 
cities each week and outlining the possible 
tours that may be taken from each city. 


wholly to caring for the gypsy motorist. 
These camping grounds usually are inside 


the city proper, generally located in a city | 


park, and are equipped with sanitary and 
comfort conveniences, stone or metal stoves 
for the camp fire, and quite frequently 
rough tables and benches are provided. 
Colorado’s fame as a paradise for motor 
tourists is being substantially increased by 
the free camping grounds which the capital 
city maintains especially for visiting mo- 
torists. These aids to the comfort of those 
wishing to make their vacation an entirely 
outdoor affair and to spend as much of 


their time as possible in touring togs are 
provided both in Denver’s municipal moun- 
tain parks in the nearby foothills and also 
right in the city itself. They are well 
equipped for convenience, sanitation and 
general attractiveness, and their extensive 
and enthusiastic use furnishes ample testi- 
mony that they are practical and appre- 
ciated. 

The motorists’ camping ground inside 
the city is located in City park, which is 
the largest of Denver’s recreation and 
public entertainment centers. The plot 
set aside for the use of visiting motorists 
covers two acres, has suitable shade and 
other advantages for comfort and is lo- 
cated close to the park’s chief attractions. 
It is not more than a five-minute walk 
from the camping ground to the pavilion, 
where band concerts and an electric foun- 
tain display are given every evening 
throughout the summer, or to the cool lake 
where boating may be enjoyed, or to the 
children’s playground of swings, etc., or 
to tennis courts, or to the large corrals 
and cages of elk, deer, buffalo, bear, moun- 
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tain lions, wolves and other native wild 
animals, or to lunch and _ refreshment 
stands. 

Toilet facilities are provided near the 
grounds and a supply of wood is kept on 
hand for fires. A high fence makes the 
camping place more cozy and exclusive 
and affords protection against prowlers or 
careless persons who might otherwise cause 
confusion through driving or roaming 
about the camp in all directions. 

The capacity of this ground is about 
eighty tents at a time and it frequently 
contains that many parties. They come 
from all parts of the United States and 
Canada, and they stay from one or two 
days to two or three months. The average 
stay is perhaps about a week for each 
party. Many make this camping place 
their headquarters for an entire summer’s 
outing, and take trip after trip to scenic 
points in the nearby Rockies. 

Exchange Road Experience 

It is not uncommon to find motorists 
from as many as twenty-five states camp- 
ing here at one time, and the way they 
get together and exchange experiences and 
opinions regarding road conditions, cli- 
mate, scenery, peculiar qualities of the 
various makes of cars, gasoline prices, tire 
mileage and the whole gamut of motoring 
joys and tribulations reminds an onlooker 
of some sort of international, open-air con- 
vention. It is estimated that 150 to 175 
cars, carrying between 800 and 1,000 peo- 
ple, have spent some time in the City park 


Swings and other 
apparatus to amuse 
the juvenile tourists 
are provided 


What the cities do for the motor campers—Upper left, combined rest room and communal kitchen at the Salt Lake City camp. Upper left, 
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camping ground during the two months 
last year. And all who have returned home 
or continued their tour elsewhere are 
counted upon as zealous advertisers of 
Denver’s hospitality. 

There are scores of excellent camping 
spots in the municipal park system in the 
foothills beginning 15 miles west of Den- 
ver, where half a million dollars has been 
spent to build a 30-mile granite boulevard 
over mountains and along canyonsides 
from Golden to Morrison to purchase prop- 
erty and to provide conveniences for trip- 
takers, picnickers and campers. 

In the Rockies 

Ten of these places are equipped with 
large stone stoves, where cooking can be 
done conveniently and without serious dan- 
ger of starting a forest fire. The stoves 
have spacious fireplaces, which are fitted 
with iron bars mortared securely into the 
sidewalls to support cooking utensils. They 
are also usually built double, with two of 
these large cooking places for each chim- 
ney. An ample supply of wood is pro- 
vided, and the stoves are kept going all 
the time by campers and picnic parties. 
There are also half a dozen stone shelter 
houses, with large fireplaces, which are 
cozy for evening gatherings or for shelter 
from sudden storms. Some of these camp- 
ing spots are also alongside or near good 
fishing streams, thus being all the more 
attractive, while the wildness and rugged- 
ness of the vast range of scenery is fit- 
tingly emphasized by herds of elk and 





. buffalo in a large fenced area on top of 


the ridge of foothills, comprising the park 
territory. And the weird howl of coyotes 
prowling at night in search of food gives 
spinal chills to many a ‘‘tenderfoot.’’ 
City a Gainer 

‘*Although some of these camping mo- 
torists would no doubt stay at hotels if the 
city did not provide a camping spot,’’ says 
Secretary E. F. Clark, of the park board, 
‘‘it is felt by Denver people that from 
the larger point of view the city gains 
greatly because of the free camping 
grounds in and near the city. Many are 
attracted here who would otherwise pass 
us by, while many others are led to pro- 
long their stay. These discover a multi- 
tude of things about the city that more 
transient tourists would miss, thus enhanc- 
ing its reputation and adding to the in- 
come of its merchants. 

‘*Besides, many parties merely camp for 
a night or two, as a matter of conven- 
ience or novelty, and then look up a hotel 
for the rest of their stay. On the other 
hand, many would go somewhere else if 
they couldn’t get a camping place here, 
simply because they have the camping 
taste, camping habit and camping deter- 
mination. ’’ 

All sorts of tents, cots, sleeping car 
berths in motor cars, camping trailers and 
other equipment for staying wherever 
night o’ertakes can be seen at one of these 
camping grounds, and the merits of these 
various contrivances form a prominent 





one of the wild companions the motorist finds near City Park camping ground, Denver. Below, “at home” en tour 
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Next to Nature with Tent and Touring Car 
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“Dinner is Ready’’"—Adding the joys of the picnic to those of touring at the motor camp. One of the broadening influences of 

touring is the companionship of kindred spirits of the road. It is not uncommon to find motorists from as many as twenty-five 

states camping here at one time, and the way they get together and exchange experiences and opinions regarding road con- 

ditions, climate, scenery, peculiar qualities of the various makes of cars, gasoline prices, tire mileage and the whole gamut of 
motoring joys and tribulations reminds an onlooker of some sort of international, open-air convention. 


Your true sportsman tourist shuns at times the conventions and doubtful luxuries of the hotel on his annual jaunt. ‘Grass 
everywhere; glorious shade; the best of water close at hand and no growling park officer always scowling your way to see if you 
drop a scrap of paper. We haven't heard a man say: “That's against the rules!’ in the ten days we've been here.” 
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When dinner time comes, the folding cot makes a most acceptable table the appreciation of which is enhanced by the days and 
nights in the open air. Would your children enjoy this? Some of these places are equipped with large stone stoves, where 


cooking can be done conveniently and without serious danger of starting a forest fire. The stoves have spacious fireplaces, which 

are fitted with iron bars mortared securely into the sidewalls to support cooking utensils. They are also usually built double, 

with two of these large cooking places for each chimney. An ample supply of wood is provided, and the stoves are kept going all 
the time by campers and picnic parties. 
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Motor campers display great ingenuity in utilizing the car as a part of the camp home. Here are three ways of combining 





car and canvas for the outdoor sleeping quarters 


topic for general discussion of the campers. 


Commissioners of Salt Lake City permit 
camping of tourists’ cars in Liberty park. 
This is over 100 acres in extent, with 
splendid shade and all the attractions and 
conveniences of a city park and it is barely 
one mile from the center of the city. 

Thousands of motor parties have camped 
there, built their little campfires, cooked 
their meals and, leaving tents and outfits 
to eare for themselves, have spent days 
in side trips about the city up into the 
close-by stupendous canyons, out among 
the great sheep ranges or onto the deserts 
where coyotes and cottontails are the only 
other living things. 


From the Four Winds 


There is ample room for at least 200 
cars. The section is away from the regu- 
lar park attractions, so that the ordinary 
Saturday. and Sunday visitors do not 
crowd these tourists from Portland, Maine, 
or Portland, Ore. And the only restriction 
even suggested is that on the regular 
printed notices found about the entire 
park: ‘‘ Visitors will please deposit papers 
or other debris in the proper receptacles.’’ 
You have to go out of the intermountain 


region to find a ‘‘Keep off the grass’’. 


sign. 

An easy saunter along that broad drive- 
way between the two lines of camps is 
of intense interest. Men who came from 
thousands of miles apart are exchanging 
yarns on road experiences. Women are 
writing letters back home or clearing up 
after a meal, or, also in groups, telling 
about the Mojave Desert or the Yellow- 
stone Park. If it is Wednesday or Sun- 
day afternoon the band concert 100 rods 
away is adding to the enjoyment. From 
every car or tent floats a banner: ‘‘Nova 
Scotia to San Francisco,’’ ‘‘St. Augustine 
to Los Angeles.’’ One reads: ‘‘From the 
Codfish State to the Salmon State.’’ 

Above all, to the keen observer, the 
astounding ingenuity shown in camping 
equipments is Edisonesque. Many cars 
have the snugly rolled up canvas cur- 
tains, which, extended, formed side wings 
to the car, making excellent accommoda- 
tions for sleeping or housekeeping. Two 
cars from Wisconsin, belonging to chums 
and their families, are ranged side by side, 
but ten feet apart. From top to top a 





There is no drudgery about . the 


camp meal. The grasshoppers may 

light in the coffe ecups, but they 

only serve to furnish an added touch 
of nature 


canvas extended, roofing in that ten by 
fourteen foot space and giving liberal ac- 
commodation. 


Some parties carry oil stoves and cook 
in their tents. Others build little camp- 
fires outside. One car carries on the rear 
trunk-rack the upper part of a very fine 
kitchen cabinet, with all that means. In- 
side it is white enamel; outside dark ma- 
roon, matching the car. One machine hauls 
a two-wheeled trailer—a simple rubber 
tired handeart, on which is carried the 
tent and outfit for a family of six. An- 
other party of eight uses two cars; one 
carrying seven passengers, the other carry- 
ing the tents and supplies. 


Gas Stoves Provided 


Tables and settees can be obtained from 
the public lunch ground close by. <A hun- 
dred yards to the east stands a park build- 
ing, which was completely refitted, to pre- 
pare for tourists. Ample toilet rooms were 
installed and a score of simple gas stoves 
were connected up, on which steaks can 
be broiled and coffee made. At one cor- 
ner a large boiler is kept in service to 
furnish boiling water to those who 
want it. 

Up and down through the camp ground 
a park officer constantly patrols—not to 
watch the tourists, but to see that they 
are not annoyed. You can leave your tent 


and supplies with absolute assurance that 
no inquisitive visitor or mischievous boy 
would touch anything. 

No application or permission is required 
to use the park. A car party can come in 
at any hour—day or night—and make 
camp where it pleases, with proper regard 
to other campers. When ready to leave 
it drives out as easily and unnoticed. 
Whether they stay one night or two weeks, 
the park is theirs without cost. 

Several of the cities of Kansas and 
Nebraska have camping grounds where a 
tourist can pitch his tent and where a good 
supply of wood and water awaits him. 

At Grants Pass, Ore., one of the pret- 
tiest spots has been cleaned up and placed 
at the disposal of the motorist. There 
are no conveniences furnished, but the man 
who insists on roughing it and building the 
regulation campfire and all that goes with 
it will find it to his liking. 

Ashland, Ore., boasts of a motor park, 
said to be the best on the road between 
San Francisco and Portland. Here there 
is a kitchenette with sixteen individual gas 
stoves. The traveler on coming in is as- 
signed one of these. The spot has proven 
so popular that many tourists have been 
there for weeks. An ideal motor camping 
place is at Red Bluff on the Sacramento 
river. 

At Roseburg, Ore., the traveler will find 
a comfortable camping site in a little park 
easy of access. He will also find a well- 
appointed kitchenette, with electric cook- 
ers, water, light and all the little conven- 
iences that make the tour more comfort- 
able. 


In Washington 
Further north in the state of Washing- 


ton at Point Defiance park, some 12 miles 
from Tacoma, a camping site for the use 
of tourists has been established in the 
heart of the forest. Both wood and water 
are in readiness for the traveler and other 
camp comforts are being added. 

Two free spaces where motor touring 
parties may park their cars and pitch their 
camps for the night have been established 
at Chehalis, Wash., but a short distance 
from the Pacific highway. 

The eastermost camping ground I know 
of is at Wilmington, Ill., on the Burling- 
ton way, in the Kankakee valley, fifty 
miles from Chicago. 
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cing Motor Traffic Laws 


to.aQmmoen Denominator 








ITY traffic officers ordinarily try 
to be reasonable and lenient 
with out-of-town motorists, 
when through ignorance of the 
particular rules of that munici- 
pality they are guilty of minor infractions 
of the local code. Frequently, however, 
the tourists from another city may disobey 
unwittingly the signals of the corner 
policeman and either cause an accident 
or so tie up the tangled traffic that the 
exasperated officer may make an arrest 
to soothe his ruffled feelings. Inci- 
dentally, also, it may be pointed out that 
there are some cities—usually the smaller 
ones—in which a license number from out 
of the state is like a red rag to a bull. 
Ignorance is no excuse for violation 
whether the traffic officer or speed cop be 
lenient or not. Failure to acquaint him- 
self with the traffic regulations of the city 
through which he is passing may cost the 
tourist the loss of a day’s time in order 
that he might appear in court, not to 
speak of the possible loss to self respect 





and pocketbook. The safe way is to send 
to every city one will visit on a trip away 
from home and obtain copies of the local 
ordinances. 

Motor AGE has asked traffic chiefs of 
the various cities this question: ‘‘How 
can motorists in your city help in the im- 
provement of traffic conditions under the 
existing regulations?’’ 

Advice of Police 

Police chiefs were almost a unit in the 
reply that the best way to help would be 
to become thoroughly acquainted with the 
traffic rules and to be courteous enough 
to obey them. Another feature upon which 
they were insistant is that tourists, and 
even home motorists, as far as possible 
avoid driving through the congested busi- 
ness centers during the rush hours. 

One of the chief features in which lack 
of standardization of traffic rules in the 
various cities makes trouble for the visit- 
ing motorists is the driver’s signal and 
methods of turning into and out of traf- 
fic. In New York, for instance, there are 


City Requirements Tabulated 


some streets in which cars travel in three 
continuous rows in both directions and 
the driver wishing to turn into a side 
street at the left must manage his car 
as if he were on a moving stairway. He 


cannot turn across Fifth avenue without 


halting at least four and possibly six lines 
of vehicles. The driver turns to the right 
into a cross street, makes a circuit of the 
block and joins the line of traffic which 
is moving across Fifth Avenue in the 
direction he wishes to go. 

A motorist may know the habits of 
street cars in his own city from A to Z, 
yet street cars and motormen in different 
cities behave in strange ways and not at 
all as a tourist might expect. The dis- 
tance at which motor cars are required to 
stop behind street cars while passengers 
are getting on and off varies considerably. 

Important traffic rules of most of the 
largest cities of the country are tabulated 
by states on these pages, and it would pay 
the prospective tourist to preserve this 
table and take it with him on his tour. 


Features of City Traffic Ordinances of Importance to Tourists 
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COLORADO— 
eG a 15 10 ee rrr, eee ee 20 40min. _....... Right Dimmer 75 
Buena Vista.......... 12 - ....-teoenaek - wanes aad re deakie id ie ~.- “Eek -sebdee .  GQitbaeses “ eenkead Reas 
ee ins nn on wind 25 Pe ee eee . Arm Arm ile ‘a ec: * -.° ¢ @eeri.  Beeiee - eine ~ pia ° | atialeaing 
Glenwood Springs..... 15 me. 0" “ senenga® - gebatas Arm Arm Arm - - a 60 min. 23° Right Dimmer 75 
| RR 20 10 . 7A err ee cebs [oes bees - 20 a -<@gihteikie ”°haeweteu.  ~ anaes Dimmer 150 
Grand Junction....... 20 15 a ~~ \igitet-eans ‘Bambee ror re re pe oa ae  ) Gaia 34° ee. “pee e "ede eed 
Piet. Kin neceebes 20 12 - —~. Sdéeeee”  caeediok Visible or Audible eat Og ie ee N. & Dimmer 300 
EE eid Raia no nie ae 15 10 - “geeabes. « /@anckes >see Arm ‘ees 4 ak  tvehee ”-.. skseate Dimmer 200 
CONNECTICUT— 
Cs ncececd hn, ag ee tee, aly eit ae . rer Arm vine He ce Pout pete “. -eieeee:  “Cheetbee oo. aebaben” seme 
i eg Arm Arm er a 15 a eh ei | ei Se) ple ie ee 
i aT a Ne ell eae Arm Arm Arm - 10 a, wei | ee pe eee: eens, Saeewe 
Sd RES ieee eae ee Oe ae cena eee ape pennres Arm Arm - - x RE SS ee ey wk? See Pree 
DELAWARE— 
Wilmington .......... 30 ne ae ~ “Bagadas> -*>“sibbiies Arm Arm ~~ ae”, Se! Tt ee ee ee N. &S8 Dimmer ...... 
FLORIDA— 
EE 4d cee a eke 15 12 eee oe eee Arm Arm Arm wo 0s ais * eee * | cosh <-> atbadbon oC” waeieee 90 
Jacksonville .......... 12 10 - .“*seneaae> \- Mite Visible or Audible Ratiy “at , “ie a! Sek “see, = A en nk ee ee 300 
PUGED cobs cccecsecs 20 12 me. weketes ~ ataewee Arm Arm Arm ae 6 ee ee Dimmer 300 
St. Augustine......... 15 12 << ““ wieweae — <iees ‘oe — sake 5 10 35 RS 9 lee tt ee sh ates 
GEORGIA— 
EES 20 SP ee ee Arm Arm ee wr 15 Rest. Area ...... 5” Sa ee eee oe 
BOPURBWicK so. cc ccc im: 06 66  eeecows eecovee Arm Arm Arm -_ ts) Ba’. . eelpeee.  Sansais N. &S Dimmer 200 
Di. Kin eoneb sane me © oie * ba-.- antenna.“ meeaeee Arm Arm oe See. . oe. eet denecke’ § \28beBe aa. westacs” weade 
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SPEED LIMITS OFFICHERS’ SIGNALS DRIVERS’ SIGNALS STOPPING PARKING HEADLIGHTS 
S | a > > 
. ® 
g c Zi z 8 2 2 cle 
© : an py % a °o = E 3 4S ae 
5 8 s a E ° gE 6 5 a3 3 a3 ORE 
‘= = @ : @ Pes fe oo = = > as 
Town z = " » gs &£ e 683) EWg ES EG ar c Ee &2 
2 A oO Z, fe n a Za | nn ay ow = An, qa 
I ¢nnhe ct beeedene 15 , ee eee Arm Arm iran 15 Me a2tnateks heen," "eee Dmimer_...... 
Savannah ........ oaceun 5-8 1 blast 2 blasts Arm Arm ails ofa gabe) amie ae ) =) Rear 00 
Waycross ........ aoe c, '* gene > cg ok Arm Arm a 1 patetee eee o> eee” Dimmer. ...-- 
IDAHO— 
he .10-15 a ee yey eee ara ee we et. 2 ee | eeaagde peta ~ . aenes Dimmer 200 
DD. ivtcuteeeeas 20 15 oa re meee ee Arm Arm Arm is a3 ces eaten oe. --. od weweee Dimmer 200 
POND si deccsescde 18 ae 10 1 blast 2 blasts Arm Arm epee 10 a’: eésamde, * wentidet >" pene Dimmer Reas 
ILLINOIS— 

a ee ae can od 15 10 nn ee e “nine ae er 6 “i WE): nivenae’ -*“mbeans E. oe eeeee 200 
Dt rbiesbchacsada ce ea -.. senpase, ° eesavee Arm Arm Arm mS 15 10 60 min Parallel Left Dimmer ...... 
Dt éochaawueescaae 15 10 -  stchenn. ~_. aeeeliee Arm Arm Arm 6 15 10 60 min g N. &S Dimmer 200 
DE A6dhshs ian ted acwee ws —- 1 blast 2 blasts Arm Arm Arm 15 ja | “eedenee Parallel  ....... Dimmer 200 
Bloomington ......... 15 10 eit! "ees or cen a ae aye a ° steadied. > Qeasnel Dimmer 100 

9 URE 15 10 6 1 blast 2 blasts Arm Arm Arm 10 ez 30 min i. Dimmer 200 
[| CURSES: 15 10 6 1bdlast 2blasts. Arm Arm Arm _ 15 nk \” “eteaaek:, . iecnna E. & W. Dimmer 200 
0 eee 15 10 Prt eee ee onn — Jena ms eee se N. & S. Dimmer 200 
Re 15 10 6 1 blast 2 blasts eer oe ween - ‘4 Bea) scoeedc* otenee-> Seen 200 

DT Kenda ese uter o 015 10 — pavasae wamedad Arm Arm Arm ~_ = in . . Celene. easiee,' quater Via pe eeee Reas 
SE oss cs ccseeoée 15 10 — erro ae eee Arm Arm Arm 6 15 a” .. aakewhe! ‘oweiur BE. & Dimmer 200 
Champaign .......... 15 10 Dn. - satameie'. -vgeteee Arm Arm Arm = 20 a Pee eee ee Right Dimmer 200 
Springfield ........ icine ok fla” “mee etineaii * * 6 ce oe, mike a aes aceen 10 a sebwaee  _-ipabiiced N. &S8S Dimmer ...... 
i ae Ms cs Rea i a | ee eee ‘adi Arm is a seseaee 45° N. &S Dimmer = ec ene 

INDIANA— 
PT cicesvecnes 15 10 —- ~eaetent” Seisank Arm Pore Arm Mi . ok. we. eeeseke --neweess: ceili eebeee see 
i a i i ts ae ds > die Arm Arm Arm 10 ae oe ee ee ee 7 eek. aviedeac  aneee 
Lafayette ........ oon - il a ctalalaiaakl* oat ite ai Arm Arm Arm i a! - oe. i. cebweed * “enekees | & S Sere ae 
Indianapolis ........ ae ne : ‘ weaaade ~ -. dita wat ee ouneal ~ ie: “ac... seemed 45° N. & S. Dimmer 200 
South Bend........ pad de a As ee ee eee Arm “aaa 10 ee ee ee a eee 5 a ee eer a nee 
Fort Wayne........ Cees i 1 blast 2 blasts Arm Arm wna 10 Pe? 1...  iteanbieeide  sdkedo N. & S. Dimmer 200 
Dt Geeta ntceneaes an  @& icctbetein”, ~coeeeaene Arm Arm ee 6 “te... sbeeeve  eebnd N. &S. Dimmer 200 
DE been Aha gn 15 S 1 blast 2 blasts Arm Arm Arm 2 mi ee -' @6pe0ke i <*seneas ) 2 Rr rae re 
I0owA— 
WED ‘ecbsnedeoes 15 os we i Weawiia i asdamed Arm Arm tees 15 Pe 25.06 | (peaeeee” 60 anew Right Dimmer 500 
Cedar Rapids......... 15 cu + ee 8 86scalatieus  ~siaeiiten Arm Arm ee sia ne” 4. | suecaee «¢¢e¢e0,  seesah® >< (sgpeiieeD are 
Mason Oity....cccccccld a. <> voteeeee:  skbadea Arm Arm aon es et” ss" peeséee |. seaed¢ ~ conde? Dimmer 500 
Ottumwa ..... seeeecee — a re ore hes Poe cee int 20 ee kes |. CL RS ee eee 
Des Moines........ -+ +20 | > re ee Arm Arm cece 7 os 30min. .....- = «- pecans Dimmer 175 
DES scseeeedeesse ba — psselehe whan Arm Arm Arm 10 20 ee eee Ct. eeamioden ede 
Burlington ........ soon i ea ehnadas re Arm Arm ili 6 a? «es. ‘whee * ecmede an + ewadede - ehene 
Fort Dodge........ — 10 1 ~ “steele, . wien Arm Arm Arm 6 ca. 6%  Seekmeain ‘wbenkd i ae ae...  ddevecd<..eeie 
Council Bluffs........ 15 10 a wanidea® -weaatsiin RM ae care mey ie Te 54 lC4wetade 866 a dlceue. -- Gael ~ < 5. ee + eee 
KANSAS— 
De stehka woe ned 12 12 7  ~gesuceed  <~«secanlr Arm Arm Arm 10 wa on ~#eeece*  Gadebhei. § esasden'.2 eee 150 
cl rs 18 15 a’ iatéegiee- . geutiaate Arm Arm Arm 8 15 ou. «weeenar — °° i eeavece Dimmer 50 
PO TT 12 12 / ° depeens. - vawewks Arm Arm Arm a re ch  #eebeadea  adusdies — egdiices Dimmer 300 
Hutchinson ..........12 sci Me ‘ieee  pibteieiand cwee eae ejael 20 a’! §6(—esebaks. “sewed N. &S8 Dimmer Reas 
Leavenworth ...... oon a) PO cincens anand ae os”  advesews. seems . Smemeitel’ .: eee Reas 
NTUCKY— 
Frankfort ........ _— 8 nia 1 blast 2 blasts spank -_ ee a onl oa - Beetene - aaeeaea-. edanoke-””. > ieee 300 
CD «ccc ccceses 15 10 — ee ee Arm Arm Arm - 10 ee ee”. ~* Reemeds Dimmer 200 
BOE, neécccocese 18 12 8 1 blast 2 blasts Arm Arm Arm -_ - ie Ses. lkkaséat) 86 -- wh aeons ¢ eee 300 
Louisville ....... TT 10 ”” Metese i wshua'ea wee Arm pene 6 a ?.. oxapnaae -~' eneuen BE. & W Dimmer 200 
Covington .......e0- 15 10 —  <«seacwean: sesdeed aay ra 30 a. s000000 <ste0ee.- _Savasas Dimmer 200 
LOUISIANA— 
Lake Charles.........15 Pwr eee = ee oaana 10 SY « daweeks. seenen - seetiae Dimmer .....«. 
New Orleans.........20 10 1 blast 2 blasts Arm Arm Arm 6 <<  ~teikeeen’ . -arcoue J | Se et eee 150 
MAINE— 
BUEEEE,. cccceeccceecees + -hbidlte s0n6aen Arm Arm - ae) | bbe. 06005 ‘onettend Dee a caan 
es 7 ~eseeasa weeks Arm Arm 10 Oe. scsadsé . sendee- c88eccne .:~ “eee Cae 
MARYLAND— 
Cumberland rere 12 —  vseabhaax- © 4 ee Arm Arm Arm 15 aw -s5  »setcesw  ' enened N. &S Dimmer ..... 
Annapolis ..... oeeeenae a ‘. . “eters ‘senenne ation = Wale *4 11 “a ¢#  eeeneds ° eeb¢ebe.  «e¢bb'en Dimmer _ ...<.- 
PEEEEED «cccccceeceses ‘ie «dittiee devetar eames — 2. 6  *«eesses “ eewene i eeadbedie "eee em 
Cambridge .....ee.-. es ~seesecs eedwens Arm i. 6 @@bteee ~ anaes’ ‘amacrine Dimmer 200 
Frederick ......+....18 12 7 1 blast 2 blasts ree ae” «6  asedece ~ csnens 7. ) See 200 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Worcester eseeseeeeeesr 15 s seanasane ©4 }¢#8#ee6s Arm Arm Arm 1 hour ome eee + ..#@e@0090.  (." @8BS6248 /' 299 
Pittsfield @eeeseeaeeea eo eeee ee - #8 8 @e8088  j## #88848 Arm Arm Arm escaooss oer hClU(W@”w™t~™@*™S™S”~”~*~*CC SOAS eeeeeee . 
Greenfield ....... datas ie” tswbiian-  wenenae Arm Arm Arm <<  *** £‘e¢e0n% POUR nccuwne.  - Sonedéa ‘Sodds 
Springfield eeeeseeeeeeenee “- #08 #8280088 oe @@@8 8 Arm eeee Arm 10 2 © 10 min eee QO 6 -&8 Tse Go.6e@eedD - @4e6484 
OBOE ccccccccccecce ae aceon - seneene Arm Arm Arm a DP” 6euseese. csetee. | ‘enwbles.!- *. ebceeet | eee 
MICHIGAN— 
Detroit Ter TT 10 eeeeseoe *@eeee6e06e ee¢ee  #oee@e*-. e«60¢ece¢e e4o.+«©~¢ i @@  @@ @@e@«e6@6e¢eo  ee0@e¢0e@¢@, e¢06¢00e06¢  e4eg@e8seeoe 6960066 
MINNESOTA— 
ee Bk aa na —<—  #eseeka A«demedea Arm Arm Arm - t Tre re AONE cccnnek + skein 

NT ele a i ae aia 15 - RO ee ees pees Pare iit 10 a Se? Sésaka. .secienna Dimmer 200 
Minneapoli occeccae 10 -. ‘¢oteaes  sbnnnes Arm Arm Arm 10 15 i ee Avenues’... ss es 200 
a Miilicesdcessseeeeene 10 -  eegeste <«nunene gacka alee prea 10 od el eeesen = eee." * Ween ee 
PED -g.cbcescccoces 15 10 > teeédsce seenad Arm Arm Arm ——. we - a  @@a0eee setede j edweaiedst sched 200 
Columbus s--..000-- 38 10 8 

Pe Aiea. . ee” ‘Me saccade sauna saa oe we °° 8 96  ¢ee8e8s ‘ cosesse BRIO Soi ee 
JACKSON ..ccesseecees 12 os i, <«sseceee  sc8eeees eee ves aT ee ee. ee ee eee ee ee Nene 
Vicksburg ........... 15 10 TF  deerets *soeeens Arm Arm Se te " we. we eeedaua.. secede. danas Dimmers ..... 
MISSOURI— 
Cape Girardeau ...... 15 a eae” — patewen nubs eo a Dimmer 200 
GE secede neccvi 14 10 - ~pcedaley  _salinews al bai aes - i 200 
Springfield .......... 2@ 10 -: -eebsine... eeeenes Arm Arm “on 10 pC Dimmer 150 
> —Seegeeseyer™ 10 8 aa Arm with Traffic Arm Arm ane we ap . | eee a Os . ~ aesdana 300 
CE Weds a dha Sees 20 12 a: ‘eee, ~~ paaialite Arm Arm Arm 10 15 60 min 45° N. &S Dimmer 200 
a eS - a os cities Yedunebalied pe he pe , aad F 10 Se + Ci ee eee ee 200 
nsas Decccsoescsne 0 6—=i( (tiCaRCCOMDOCCtén wwe 0—l ote ee rm m m ei 1 60 min Se ecedseas 
Sedalia .....cceeccees 15 10 ce tee wes twee ees ees cece cee _ 60 min “6 mee Dn See a : = 300 
MONTANA— , 
Anaconda ....... voce 020 “ WD lccceces © ccccccs Arm Arm Arm  ~6©  se6~ene -eenene.>  " ‘ned@auly >: 27 gubmnieke cee 
Miles City ....ccccces:s ¥e os ‘seating i o8ekeen Kia wee secn | a ee lL a Dimmer ..... 
Billings .ccccccce otceske se ~+sketees  «eehes Arm Arm Arm an 30 min. Parallel KE. & W Dimmer 150 
Bozeman ..... coecee a0 oe? . ‘ee ‘ etaehee: . d0enuns Arm Arm sbe “<“ ++ wiedeae  seenals | Sr er eye 
Kalispell ..... oweede 15 ceo!” ‘os ‘‘Shedpdae “ ocecies ee “eer me #e. «« eeenses | 4eeeese. ~~ seeemed.”’ . “@aaeedes? Coa 
Helena ....... TTT T TS i ‘C. *‘pesenete eet <i  «#*  -szeees’s ‘seseee! §§ wtecieba’) - ‘ciae Bee 
Livingston e*eeeeeeese 12 bal eeeeaesese e@eees8e8cd06 ee020e e0e0e0e #04606 42; OG i} }»° »° »4»4z,@9@  @©@  @#@@6@¢6060 #606006¢0 ,+02 @+,@+40@+e«4¢«;6€¢¢@¢@eeo0 @4+«+24«4+66€e6¢6¢6868  e4+€$8¢86 
NEBRASKA— 
Beatrice ......ce- nine ™ -. saeedee «weedeat so or vee a" lweenski ~ “oewdae.- “eodaekel.l “ieee eee 
rn  6eavess ee 6 “on  ° @webtitan  webasite udible or Visible “<< @@6d0@nh° i tienes ‘see Dimmer .Reas. 
Omaha ....cccces 00020 12  eseaces - akeénn? Arm Arm Arm 30 min. oo... ..: awedlinéa Dimmer 100 
Fremont .....cce wnasee's 10  exceacaae ~odesicon aires vaee? ee - "Tae oe ~edudea '" Sealedls a wes ..  acvades 4 woos 
NEVADA— ; 
RD. -eada batasaeweas 15 12 eer ee ee Visible or Audible ae. .- cats, ~ se: Teatekile.~<. eben: ©: paladetes betéeken ~ = wae 
NEW HAMPSHIRE— 
Portsmouth .....eeee-- os a br Same. ~ eeenaes Arm Arm Arm 10 Seva eT © Cee y a: re Mian mre er oS 
Manchester ......... 20 12 a eseesne: “ceueans Arm Arm Arm Oe ae et ae ae eee 
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Features of City Traffic Ordinances of Importance to Tourists 














SPEED LIMITS OFFICERS’ SIGNALS DRIVERS’ SIGNALS STOPPING PARKING a 
> = 
° ~ ee ro) Cs) 
: > m — — 2 ah 
e _ =| ~ 2 ; a ma 
? Pg * : ; : ee aa a5 % sg OE 
5 = i wv E ~ ‘) o® 3° x rsd 28 
Tows E 7 : > .4 ji - 2: . ie ee Be 
& a Zi si a 8 @ wm & & & = = 
NEW JERSEY— Pg 
cs oe ns os wee 5 12 es ee Se ee Arm Arm Arm 10 WD seeeeee nee eee ww vere AREA Ele 
Trenton .....+.+-+-e++-- 12 B = neeseee § §=«_ wo we Sees poee coe oe os shies aby GE EE snc snag tba sit : 
Bemeey. GRAF. ccccccccecs. 12 i ere or rr ee SS eee: Yew 2 as 2 Se Ce oe Se.) nA ticle 
NEW MEXICO— 4 
Albuquerque ......... 15 i OR gdb eae 1a Visible or Audible 10 Siete wie eer ee Ty) RRM hehe dee ean 
Roswell ..........+-- 20 12 | oe ee sae see's er pi De we. + jaeaweed c) apaekhe -&S8. —....- 
aEW *OEE— Ye Ree a Pea 
New York City....... Reas. Under 30 1 blast 2 blasts Arm Arm Arm 8 a ee eee Te eee ee , ‘6 7 and 
th  snneb sees sta0 oe 15 a os” peeendee < -leawied Arm Arm Arm 7“ Be ee RRR SOMERS CO: SERRE Rc APOE ES 200 
nM? a2). ccs sseeedt 15 a - 2 blasts 1 blast sae see ‘hie , 20 see eeee coeeee ‘-eeeee ean Reas. 
Binghamton ......... 15 a. Se. 6s eneee _'. pbeeeee rm —ié«éAA'm: Arm E - bas SERRA! - RRS a 1 SAS Dimmer 200 
De: dsb etdnneus 18 10 es = eee Arm Arm Arm 6 10 ne c\adecees, -.. aegcen! “sp tenes 
as, sue Sicacee 15 12 a epee ier ea Arm Arm Arm 10 Oe ee © ~ eben 2 dasane lennon Dimmer 200 
N. CAROLINA— . 5 sa shAea eee 8. s. RSS, |.“ 2s 
Raleigh ..cccccsccoes ae a>. ie) a” <tr ewdee: 1 Saas see bates oak ees - yeekeee |. Seer Dimmer ..... 
PD 600600065008 15 10 eer er ee esos eee ene Maer ad: ee. SSeeesy,” veeeedse.. wee 400 
Winston-Salem ...... 15 10 ERO a aa, 3 eae OF Visible or Audible ions Right 
SRR RIE ot Sie NT ed OT Sas is ak pa A ee ae Sina = Aa PST LP ga en -< e  e br. & W Dimmer ..... 
DE Aesnseccéessese 10 - = pvadeok* {ean Arm Arm Arm id eS ees eens Dimmer 200 
Grand Forks.......... 15 ee ieee eee: a fe Seen. gtecac. 'S (gue . Sane aoe ; 
DED svececoccescces 10 om eee See Arm Arm m ee kort ee eee, eee ~~ b.& W Dimmer 300 
De. ssceasesesee 8 S| oleae -~Seeebnes bean pha ts eal 
a aig Se ei ee aa en. Ce x: See COR er et es > i. aie a 7 cor ee Right Dimmer 200 
Dh. #tebses see on a Iee- - pPDebeehe on perenee Arm »ees ines 6 - fe it a Rieht ee a Pe 4 
eee wana oc vcceccese 15 ; 1 blast 2 blasts Arm Arm Arm - i nee Right YN eee 200 
tt i hnanveade eS eae Soc geeebea- | atbeman TS sae wie ye _ ae. * Sanne Richt Sohemenne 
Cleveland .........-. 15 a See <-eebes  “Cenewnwe Arm Arm Arm : a0 - o a —_— B. - Dimmer 200 
DRRIOR 2c ccc cccscccces 15 Sse’. «wasease  .Aebeeas Arm Arm — 10 7 ee. eee Dimmer 200 
Dayton ......+++-.++: 15 See tate eee te eee = Se 3 Ae ee” eas mekeee Dimmer 75 
Youngstown ......... 15 a -ae io @btkese _.bahwend apy mee ee 
OREGON— ° 200 
i wa ee 30 Ee 
Sl etba060se0<se0s 20 15 2  neheees.~ peseees aad Lome ~ . 3 
EE cee bunk ack a 20 15 10 2blasts 1 blast Arm Arm Arm - GOmin. = .-- es ee eee Dimmer 200 
Se i ASS A I ee i, a eee. eee ae: SM Tier tem array 
Chickasha ........... 15 10 S. -chasede | ~-saaenbs S00 Tr ees - 10 seevees nina a. O86 Sit eel eh ee 
MeAlester +1000...) RBG sateaes sateen ee ee Ree age ae te aa ee ee Seen aoe 
ere ot) ae ee - keewew | aeemeee Se a pias, EE Ok Weems aeeaee”'. adbaete ” aeeeens 
Muskogee ............. os ce) “bebotee~ < baseees Arm Arm Arm - 4 regents. . agape griesks = sshee) nel 
Oklahoma City....... 15 8 - Mebsckee% -. wevrbas bee aap wae - <a... Sed Oe Obbees | “Reeess . 
eee VARIA 
Williamsport ........25 15 .. blasts i1blast Arm Arm = Arm BR se = cwneees — cannes wie ae 
Philadelphia ......... 15 .. «+ blasts 1 blast Arm =Arm ==, Arm ee eee 45° ee Cre wry aan 
a aunt cabbie ee 12 ea ‘a 2 blasts 1 blast Arm Arm Arm io 20 ge cumin. _o... E.& W Dimmer 200 
Fehent gata “lea +4 nt ee | ees aa nia ey “1 ai Se, «oc eewde Right Dimmer ..... 
ll ae a, hak’ | epuedes *aaameee Ga ive: Se 5 --* <n” | cannes Avenues Dimmer 75 
Pittsburgh eri ee: "24 12  ” -dacwuses ‘« Gdnous Arm Arm Arm My a en -" »seeeee —. eseeehs Dimmer ......« 
oe Is D. 
Newport ..... — ee ee Arm aah Arm a “seehaue ‘settee .-.kebhewiee 2 kee . 
bese sk i pe. oe? . eeebene | “wheneee Arm Arm Arm BP hesemee )8=©— eeeeee. / Sedeses Dimmer ...... 
s. aROLINA— 
Columbia ............ - 4 2blasts 1 blast Arm Arm - Arm <. 10 | rrr N. &8 Dimmer 300 
Shatesiee SESE PEL IE 15 10  iteeteess ~eeareas Visible or Audible 5 ee Saeenae. — -ss0wee N.&8.. —... ee 300 
me DAKOTA— - 
aeSt bbs eeoees sk 15 - 8 peeainos pécbese Arm 10 teenies teeeee ceeeeee co ereee . 
a ae eweh es shea 15 8 - wseheess “ee0asade Sees - a.)  eateees << #60008. © sopeeus’~*‘ sdeukas Seas . 
TENNESSEE— 
EES °c cs nbenceeic 12 10 2 blasts 1 blast Arm Arm Arm 15 en —=—«s ok eens N. &8 Dimmer ..... 
SUMED siccccccecce 15 10 pe “Seeseee 26606000 Arm ne Arm 20 Rees «i tacwee’ ° eheeene. -- whaweden 100 
i ce es 15 9 a. spestes  sonabie ee phe a ‘gs ° Jodie  — colnes BE. & W. Dimmer 200 
EE i Fic oe aka 15 12 - bebutee  sasneds Arm Arm Arm sk eet | * aeeneee | *Nedand aa 8 8=3>evnceses Lene < 
TEXAS— 
a as 18 12 BG =§«sawescce 8 =—s_ eS bo vee — back ack & i a nk.  sspece © -genebeme Dimmer ..... 
SERRE: 18 15 - -»s9aeees  '. keaton Arm a Arm be i wn ie oo. ahi: ° “teats ao .hebewek. ~ eaewe 
EE Ge td 18 15 cj. + cinwade - dhedes ee pl wir Kren at es .° sesbeee  eenece  eeende Dimmer 200 
ee ecek gna che 15 6 ‘6 --mewtbéee ~~ dbddows Arm Arm Arm 6 10 i. - does ° ceeter aero 300 
Ce 18 12 -' weesmis  “ seemann Arm Arm Arm 10 8 10 earns 8=3=—sft reve Right Dimmer 15 O0.P. 
RE 18 10 Oe Sil ae” * + ai sas anh cane ~~ 10 <<  .tekbets  peaeed N. & Dimmer 200 
San Antonio.......... 18 10 5 1 blast 2 blasts Arm Arm Arm 10 )6 6 tines «=~ (eSeeee 0. (eR ee- . . eee 200 
WOES WEBER. oc ccccccs 18 12 se - weamens .. betenda Arm Arm Arm 10 iy eh:  < eeebas N. &8. Dimmer 200 
UTAH— 
Salt Lake City...... Reas 1 blast 2 blasts Arm Arm Arm — - os. > seneees.. - seweee Right Dimmer Reas. 
RS ae s- '.es swe 066000  c6enebe eee << aid a se eneseds’ * eneean  * 2eaeeek = *-a8 ‘andes. aeons 
VERMONT— 
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High up in the sunlit heavens I stood as the day began; 

I looked upon the world below, spread out like a giant fan. 

So vast was the scene before me, human eyes grasped no detail— 
Shimmering under a clear bright sun; picture of mountain and vale. 


Sun bright; air cold; as I began descent to planes below; 

Across my path a shadow dim, at first came soft and slow. 

Down the tortuous, winding road—scant room for one machine— 
I coasted on into shadows deep where road could scarce be seen. 


The earth began to tremble; the air was riven with flame, 
And the crash of pent-up wrath of storm, on in fury came. 
Surcharged with subtle fluids the air was as tinder to spark, 
While the mighty roar of elements brought terror with the dark. 


Volley by volley explosions came as the gods strummed on their lyre, 
Down declivities in the earth lightning ran in rivers of fire. 

Eyes ached as flash upon flash zig-zagged into my face; 

Ears rang as crash upon crash hurtled on into space. 


Clouds above and clouds below were awful to look upon— 
Background for molten rivers of fire; seething, raced along. 

The crash rent the heavens—they opened—torrential rain poured down, 
And all the while the knotted road grew dimmer from ditch to crown. 


While elements battled, on I drove through raging hurricanes— 
Wind-tossed, rain-washed, sleet-blinded, cold, I steered by light of lame— 
Then into the murky realm of night blended a softening light 

While the storm around me mocked anew; sang fiendishly with delight. 


The few thousand feet I dropped through storm seemed like as many miles. 
Out of the tempest, glow’ring, dark, I glided where sunshine smiles, 

And there, just before me, ’hind a craig—radiant, splendid, serene— 

My aching eyes found solace, ease, in the rainbow’s daz’ling sheen. 


Bright sun seemed strange in contrast with the dark of a moment before; 
An occasional peal of thunder called; but I desired no more. 

The roar of that storm, long passed and gone, still rings within my ears, 
In those few minutes—perhaps but ten—thrills came to last for years. 
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CHAIN is as strong as its weak- 
est link. A tour is as pleasure- 
giving as its poorest accessory. 
He who travels without a full 
complement of the necessities of 
touring is walling in his pleasures. The 
back-to-nature idea is all right in its own 
sphere. The man who wields an axe day 
after day and knows the finer points of 
wooderaft and traveleraft can hit the trail 
in a knapsack and get away with it. Not so 
the city-bred tenderfoot, and much as it 
may appeal to you to get out and live off 
the land, take the word of one who tried it 
‘‘oreen’’ and never tried it again. He 
takes canned goods now and fishes for fun 
—not for necessary food. 

The inventors have given you tourists 
all things that you need, and packed ‘‘ like 
sardines in a box.’’ If you would eat at 
the roadside, and if you do not do that you 
are missing about 50 percent of the pleas- 
ures of touring, you can find a banquet 
packed away in a box no bigger than a suit 
ease, and that essential of all picnic 
lunches, coffee, can be brewed on a stove 
no bigger than a dessert plate. To prepare 
sleeping quarters for two or four or maybe 
more is a matter of about 15 min. work. 
You can tow a light trailer back of your 
ear that will open up into a room for all 
purposes; dining room, bedroom, living 
room. kitchen—it is all there. 

And another thing you can do. You 
ean drag along a quantity of stuff that you 
do not need. The expression ‘‘ roughing 
it’’ is to us indeed distasteful. It is a 
butchered phrase applied to any kind of 
outdoor sport from croquet to moose hunt 
ing. But to really rough it, as the ex- 
pression pleases us, you must get along on 
the necessities and let your wits serve you 
for the luxuries. If your car or your trailer 
vives no room for a stove or a refrigerator 
after vou have packed in the necessities, 
then it is for you to build your fires and 
hang vour coffee pot on a stick of wood 
suspended between two forked sticks 
driven into the ground; it is for you to 
cool your liquids in the roadside creek or 
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spring. But vacuum bottles and a small 
stove are joys forever, if you ¢an carry 
them. 

Fitting your purse and your needs in 
the proper proportion to the equipment you 
carry is something which requires study. 
If you are going to camp, really camp night 
after night by the roadside and your pock- 
etbook can afford it, buy a trailer. If a 
trailer is out of vour reach there is a tent 
which will meet vour faney that will 
either fasten onto the running board in a 
neat roll or fold up against the back of the 
seat. The compactness of these folding 
tents is a revelation. Springs, mattress, 
tent roof, door, mosquito netting and legs 
for the bed support can be folded into a 
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package no longer than an average trunk 


and a roll no wider than the running board. 
In another small roll you can have a 
lunch table and a set of chairs to go with 
it; you can have an inoffensive looking box 
stored away in the tonneau which will open 
up into a regular kitchen cabinet with a 
tempting assortment of viands staring you 
in the face and a shelf to eat the stuff on 
after it is prepared. Why, you can even 
swing the baby in a comfortable basket and 
let him have his nap out, and then fold the 
basket out of the way for future reference. 
Do not buy it all. It is not necessary. 
Select the food outfit, the sleeping outfit, 
the robes, dusters and other appliances. 
In the descriptions and the illustrations 
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One can fairly smell the woods around this Genessee camping tent an@ equipment 
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which follow you will find the equipment 
for your purse. 
Genesee Camping Tents | 

Genesee auto tents are made in sizes for 
all standard makes of machines with a 6 
ft. clearance in width and a 4-ft. side wall 
where any person can sit comfortably in a 
chair. The maximum height of the tent 
at the side of the motor car is usually 7 
ft. These tents attach directly under the 
side quarters of the top by means of grom- 
mets which fit over the fasteners used in 
the tops for attaching side curtains. The 
tent itself is made of genuine khaki shelter 
duck which is light and durable and is so 
constructed that it can be very readily at- 
tached by anyone in a few moments. Four 
stakes are all that is necessary to make 
this tent perfectly rigid against the most 
severe storm. In conjunction with the in- 
terior of the car when the tent is attached, 
it makes a comfortable inclosure. The bed 
is constructed in such a manner that it has 
the comforts of the bed at home, having a 
full-helical spring end. It is attached by 
means of web straps, equipped with snaps 
and take-up buckles and strefehed from 
the top of the rear seat up to the steering 
wheel which makes the bed about 6 ft. long 
according to the size of the ear and 42 
inches wide. The entire equipment can be 
packed conveniently in a rubber sack and 
carried on the running board. The price 
of the bed is $7.50 and of the tent $17.50. 
Genesee Mfg. Co., Flint, Mich. 
Cozy Trail Camp Mobile 

The Camp Mobile is furnished complete 
and the equipment includes the following: 
Two wire spring beds, two mattresses, two 
locker drawers, collapsible table, a two- 
burner gasoline stove and a two-compart- 
ment ice box. All this is carried in a light 
weight trailer. The outstanding feature of 
the equipment is the ingenious arrange- 
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Dinner time in the Cozy trailer. Coffee, 


Now that the Hesse trailer has been set 
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up the hunters pose for a photograph 


-_ 
prior to letting the dog loose for a rabbit chase 


ment of the deck standard which makes it 
possible to set up and collapse the tent 
very easily and in a few minutes’ time. 
This is covered by patents issued in Feb- 
ruary, 1917. Another advantage is the 
ice box for earrying provisions and the 
locker drawers, carrying a stove and cook- 
ing utensils. These are so arranged that 
they are always accessible without need of 
setting up the shelter tent and a meal can 
be prepared or refreshments obtained in a 
short time. The change in this year’s prod- 
uct over that of 1916 is the use of 2 in. 
solid rubber tires or 3 in. pneumatic tires 
in place of the 144-in. tires used previously. 
The price with Sarven patent wheels is 
$165, with 2-in. solid rubber tires, $177.50, 
and with 3-in. pneumatics, $183.50. Cozy 
Trailer & Equipment Co., Indianapolis. 
Hesse Camp Trailer 

The Hesse camp trailer is designed to 
carry every fitting necessary for extensive 
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bacon and eggs and a nip of cold stuff 


camp touring on the road. There are water- 
proof flies. There are awnings over the en- 
trance and over the window in front. This 
construction permits of an air passage un- 
der the flies that keeps the interior cool 
during hot weather. If there is no rain, 
perfect ventilation may be had by means 
of a large window in front and a window 
at the head, foot and side of each bed. In 
a rain storm, or should you become too cool 
during the night, it is not necessary to 
leave your bed, the shutters on all of the 
windows being opened or closed by a sim- 
ple operation near at hand. The beds are 
full-sized double beds in length and width. 
The bedrooms are separated by a division 
curtain making either side independently 
private of the other. At the side of each 
bed a hammock such as is found in Pullman 
berths is provided for clothes. This is di- 
vided into separate pockets for separating 
articles. At the head of each bed is a shelf 
of sufficient width and length to accom- 
modate clothes, ladies’ toilet sets, ete. All 
the necessary apparatus for erecting the 
trailer, which can be done in 20 min., is 
carried on the wing boards at either side 
of the body. When ready for the road the 
entire trailer is covered with a water-proof 
ecoverlet. These trailers are mounted on 
either two- or four-wheel chassis. William 
G. Hesse & Son, Leavenworth, Kan. 


Any-Kar Auto Kot 


The Any-Kar Auto Kot rests on the top 
of the front and rear seats of any five or 
seven-passenger car and is supported by 
curved plates or rests which are bent to 
fit the upholstering. These rests are well 
polished to prevent marring of the leather. 
The difference in height of the two seats 
is offset by the brace to which the forward 
rests are attached so that when in position 
the cot lies perfectly level. When using it 
while traveling on the road, a strap at- 
tached to the front brass and fastened to 
the foot rest of the car holds it securely in 
place. By putting on the curtains an excel- 
lent sleeping shelter is secured against any 
kind of weather. The cot is made of two 











pieces of % in. tubing bent U-shaped and 
hinged in the middle with patented hinges. 
The covering is 12 oz. duck, cut to fit and 
held tight by means of strong rope lacings 
on the under side. For earrying in the ton- 
eau of the car when not in use it folds to 
a size of 2 ft. by 3 ft. and is so compact 
that it will not interfere with the passen- 
gers in the rear seat. It can be carried in 
a canvas bag. Placing the cot in position 
consists simply of unfolding it and laying 
it on the backs of the seats. Two can be 
placed side by side in the smallest touring 
ear made. Its weight is 15 lbs., and the 
price is $10 each or $18 for two. Peoria 
Auto Kot Co., Peoria, Il. 
Wittmann Camping Beds 

The two-room Wittmann quad bed is 
packed in a duffle bag made of khaki which 
is dust proof and water proof. The two- 
room bed is 108 by 80 in. The bag also 
contains a balloon cloth tent. The com- 
plete weight of the equipment is 60 Ilbs., 
and the bag is made large enough to carry 
extra blankets or garments and when 
placed on the running board still leaves a 
clearance for the car doors. There is a 
uniform tension on the double-unit bed out- 
fit which will support four grown persons 
and four children without sagging. The 
bed may be erected against the running 
board of the car or separate from the ‘car 
at will. J. H. Wittmann Mfg. Co., 347 
5th Ave., New York. 
Des Moines Touring Tent 


The Des Moines touring tents not only 
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entirely inelose the car but give a liberal 
tent space on one side or both sides of the 
ear. They require no poles and are of light 
weight and small bulk. The wall is 2% to 
3 ft. high depending on the tip of the front 
fender. The tent space is approximately 7 
ft. out from the sides of the car and the 
length is as great as required to cover the 
car, varying in different models. The type 
for Ford ears is 11 ft. over all and the tent 
in this size sells for $30. For each add1i- 
tional foot of length in the larger cars, 
there is an extra cost of $2 per foot. The 
size as used over the 11 ft. car will fold into 
a bundle about 12 in. in diameter and 24 
in. long, weighing less than 25 lb. The 
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Making up for the night with Peoria Any-Kar cots. The curtains make a closed 
sleeping quarters 
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The two room quad bed made by Wittman will hold them all without sagging 


double Des Moines touring tent which 
gives just twice the camping space, weighs 
about 34 ib. complete, and the extra cost 


is about 4% more than the cost of the regu- 
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The Des Moines tent not only houses the campers, but the car as well 


lar tent. The tent covers the entire car so 
that you can do any necessary work on the 
engine even though the weather is bad. The 
material is treated by the genuine khaki 
treatment as specified by the government. 
Des Moines Tent and Awning Co., 913 
Walnut street, Des Moines, Ia. 


Schilling’s Auto-Camp 


This camp includes a collapsible bed 
frame attached to the running board and 
a tent over the bed which is a continuation 
of the car top. The flexible spring mattress 
will roll or fold into a very small space and 
will not sag in the middle. The sleeping 
portion of the bed inside the frame is 48 
in. wide by 78 in. long. The frame is con- 
structed of pressed steel and so swiveled to 
the running board plate that any up or 
down movement of the tonneau will not ef- 
fect it. All members are attached and 
there are no parts to be lost in the setting 
up or collapsing of the bed. The shelter 
top is of heavy army khaki and is secured 
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The Globe carrier will handle three large suitcases and keep 
them clean and dry 








The Auto Kamp trailer opened for bed room, dining room and 
kitchen and closed for touring with the boat carrier attached 


Tourist’s bed and tent carrier opened up for a fresh-air sleep 
f 


to the side rails of the bed while the bow, over these windows for use in bad weather. folding bath tubs and a boat sling as illus- 
which extends to the outer end of it, is The ice box and food compartment are lo- trated. This boat sling gives very rigid 
constantly urged outward and downward cated under the floor and the tail gate of support for any canoe or rowboat and the 
by means of extention springs attached to the body drops to form a step. Special price is $15. The price of the complete 
the foot rail, thus always keeping the hitches are available for every kind of trailer equipment with pneumatic tires is 
shelter top taut. The bed and shelter'top appliance and there is a draw pole of $200 and with solid tires, $175. Auto-Kamp 





collapsed measures 5 by 8 in. and is 51 in. the universal type, making the trailer fol- Equipment Co., Inc., Saginaw, Mich. 
long and it is said that it can be set up or low the ear perfectly. Extra equipment,  Basline Autoline 
eollapsed in 3 min. or entirely removed which the makers furnish, are blankets at A compact equipment for towing cars 
from the running board by loosening four $7.50 a pair, cooking outfit, tent wall pock- and useful in the touring equipment for 
€ bolts. The weight complete with shelter ets, folding tent covers, arm chairs and helping yourself or another stranded motor- 
top is 65 Ib. and the price, $42. The L. F. camp stools, cots, tri-pod wash stands, ist is the Basline autowline. It is composed 
Schilling Co., Salem, Ohio. 


Auto-Kamp Trailer 
For a day’s outing or a long tour, the 
Auto-Kamp gives a completely equipped 
home with comfortable beds, gasoline 
stove, electric light, ice box and food com- 
partment. There is plenty of room in the 
: trailer for everything one wants to take 
along and it is built to be entirely dust- 
and water-proof when traveling. The trail- 
er can be set up in 7 min. by one man, so 
it is claimed. There are no bolts, nuts or | hes 
clamps. The beds simply fold over on ae 
strong hinges and the tent frame is put up | : 
in sockets. The bed legs are hinged and 5 ‘J 
the whole is securely braced. The tent is AY 
of heavy duck treated with water proof- 
ing material and it is provided with two 
fine mesh bobbinet windows giving ample 
ventilation. There are storm. shutters 
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A Miami trailer of this type will carry enough equipment for several carloads of 
tourists 




















of a sufficient length of yellow-strand wire 
rope with two anchor ropes to be fastened 
to the axles of either end of the car and 
hooks on the end of the wire rope to fasten 
into the axle rope. The complete accessory 
is folded compactly into a 4%4-lb. bundle 
which may be placed under the seat cushion 
or in the luggage compartment. The price 
is $4.95. Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 
Halladay Suitcase Carrier 

This device consists of clamps which are 
attached to the running board, bearing 
straps which are looped over suit cases or 
other luggage and tightened down onto 
them. It is adjustable to one or two suit- 
eases of any width. The outfit includes two 
clamps and slides, each provided with 
heavy leather straps, and the price is $3. 
L. P. Halladay Co., Streator, Il. 
Gordon Motor Crib 

The Gordon motor crib is a collapsible 
device which fits against the back of the 
front seat and when open shapes itself into 
a liberal-sized basket crib for the baby, 
with a hood over the top as a protection 
against wind and rain. The erib is 32 by 
14 in. in size and is easily adjusted for chil- 
dren of various weights up to 2 years of 
age. It is easily folded by unsnapping the 
under strap and loosening two thumb 
screws. It may thus be kept attached to 
the car always ready for use. The price is 
$7.50. The Gordon R. Watt Co., 27 W. 8. 
Water St., Chicago. 
Nesco Perfect Refrigerator 

The Nesco refrigerator is a royal gran- 
ite, enameled, water and ice tank, zine 
lined with nickeled lever faucet. It will 
keep everything cool and sweet while you 
are on the trip and is eastry cleaned, hence 
sanitary. The number 14 1s finished in 
japanned oak and the number 140 in ja- 
panned white. The size of the refrigerator 
is 174% by 12 by 10%. National Enamel & 
Stamping Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Kennedy Kits 

Kennedy all-steel grips are to be had in 
trunk form with trays which lift out of the 
top or with drawers on the side which open 
on the side and are useful for carrying the 
small accessories which go to make the 
touring equipment complete. One of the 
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Use the tonneau for a dressing room and 


then a night of comfort in the Schilling 


tent bed 





Two folding buckets, the Planco and 
Des Moines 


offerings for the tourist who fishes is the 
combination rod, kit and tackle case which 
is designed for the fisherman who wishes to 
earry a full equipment and desires to keep 
everything together, including rods. This 
sells for $6.50. Kennedy drawer boxes sell 
for $14 and $15, depending on the size. 
Another offering is the all-steel hand grip 
which will stand the rough usage of touring 
without wearing out. Kennedy Mfg. Co., 
Van Wert, O. 
The Tento Bed 

The Tentobed is as its name implies, a 
tent and bed complete and requires no 
stakes, ropes or poles. It is insect proof 


and can be erected in 5 min. It may be 
folded up in a compact bundle to be placed 
on the running board. The bed is 4 by 6 
ft. and the tent is of rain-proof material 
with ventilators at each end and an ingeni- 
ous flap which makes it impossible for mos- 
quitos or insects to come from below. When 
packed the roll is 8 in, in diameter by 4 ft. 
6 in. long. Ample arrangements for hang- 
ing clothing are provided and there is 
plenty of space under the bed for suitcases, 
ete. This is a complete tent in itself and 
does not require the top of the car for sup- 
port. The retail price of the tent and bed 
complete is $35. Without the tent, $15. 
A rain and dust proof carrying case is fur- 
nished at $5 extra. Tentobed Co., 218 8. 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
Commonsense Suitcase Holder 

The Commonsense suitcase holder is 
made in two lengths. .The suitcases stand 
upright on end in the holder. Thus any 
one of the cases can be removed or replaced 
without affecting the others. The inner 
edge of the lid is lined with a rubber strip, 
making the holder dustproof and weather 
proof. The holder does not project from a 
car any more than the fenders. The lid is 
equipped with leather straps to hold coats, 
dusters, etc. Ample space remains above 
the suitcase tops for other =mall articles. 
These all-steel holders are bolted to the 





it is only a moment's work to fasten suitcases or other luggage to the 
running board with the Halladay carrie? 
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You sleep sailor style in the Genesee bed. 
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It is adjustable to practically all touring 


Cars 


running board. The number 3, with a 
capacity of three suitcases, and a size of 
45 in. long by 7% in. wide, by 31 in. high, 
sells for $25, and the number 4, with a éa- 
pacity of 4 suitcases and 60 in. long by 
7% in. wide by 31 in. high, sells for $30. 
The Globe Machine & Stamping Co., Cleve 
land, Ohio. 


Tourists’ Bed and Tent Carrier 

Ample carrying space for a tent, tent 
ropes, bedding and other articles is found 
in the tourists’ auto bed and tent carrier. 
When folded up the bed comes even with 
the top of the car body and does not project 
out from the running board to obstruct free 
running. When unfolded it makes a com- 
fortable bed for two people with good 
springs. The pillows resting dn the ear 
running board allows the rear door to open 
into the car for use as a dressing room. It 
is said that the equipment can be attached 
to any car with a 40-in. running board in 
15 minutes, can be folded and unfolded in 
| minute and weighs only 50 lbs. The price 
is $20. Tourist Auto Equipment Co., Dahl 
gren, Ill. 
Luncheon Case & Table 

The Knickerbocker motor luncheon ease 
and table is a kit about the size of a suit 
case which contains every article necessary 


for preparing a meal for a party of six peo 





The baby has his individual bunk too. 
The Gordon motor crib folds against the 
seat back when not in use 


ple. Part of the equipment is a folding 


table useful in preparing the meal or as a 
dining table if there are oniv two or three 
people in the party. There are compart- 
ments which will take any standard size 
vacuum bottle or jar. If preferred one 
can leave out one vacuum bottle and take 
instead a Made-Right solid aleohol stove, a 


I 


product of the same company. By merely 
releasing the end lock catches, the front of 
the ease connected to the hinged folding 
trays is extended and automatically locked 
in position, forming a table. Cases number 
1 and 2 inelude two 1 qt. vacuum or ther- 
mos bottles for coffee, tea, milk, soups, 
ete., and a 1 qt. vacuum or thermos jar for 
solid food such as chicken, stews, salads, 
ice cream, ete. These two cases on a plat- 
form with complete equipment for six per- 
sons, are made for attaching to the floor of 
the ear or can be earried about and used 
on the ground or in the tent. The contents 
include six each nickel silver knives, forks 
and spoons, six each imported enameled 
plates, cups and saucers, one each salt and 
pepper shaker, one can opener, one kitchen 
knife, six cloth’ napkins and two food 
boxes. It is water-proof, leather-grain 
lined and the eases can be washed out on 
the inside. The ease when folded is dust 
proof and water proof. The same company 
also makes fireless cookers and refriger- 
ators, luncheon eases for Fords or other 
small ears, solid aleohol stoves, luncheon 
kits, ete. Knickerbocker Case Co., Knick- 
erbocker Bldg., Chicago. 
Fitall Adjustable Toilet Kit 

The Fitall kit for carrying toilet neces- 
sities is so adjustable that it will fold up 
to whatever articles one desires to carry. 
The kits are very light in weight and are 
said to be practically indestructible. Ad- 
justable spaces are made possible by re- 
movable straps which can be formed into 
any sized loops. The non-metal lock formed 
by the small loops on the inside of the 
pockets automatically lock the adjustable 
strap at any place without any metal and 
hold each article securely in place. italls 
will hold brushes, combs, mirror and ¢om- 
plete shaving outfit. There are three large 
pockets which afford ample carrying space 


for wash eloths, sponges, ete. Eiseman, 


Kaiser & Co., 23 S. Franklin St., Chicago. 
Strong Motor Tents 

The Strong motor tent is of the type 
which fastens to the top of the ear and is 
held taut by guy ropes. Cots are furnished 
to place under the tent for sleeping quar- 


ters. To complete the line, there is the 








On the left is a Kennedy steel case which will segregate all the small cquipment. Vert comes a seren-person luncheon 
sutfhit made bu Warren and then one of the lrentice-Waber eating kits 





Strong auto-eat which gives vou all the 
kitchen and table equipment you need in 
the handiest form, and the Strong exten 
sion electric light that floods the interior 
with hght. The tents sell for $15, $16, $17, 
depending on the size. Telescoping cots, 
which may be folded together into a very 
small space, sell for $3.50 each. Another 
convenient article manufactured by the 
same company, is the water bag which 
holds 3% gal. It is to be filled with cool 
water and is so designed that the slight 
evaporation keeps the water cool. It is 
fitted with a faucet at the bottom of the 
bag and the price is $3. Strong Bungalow 
Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Warren Lunch Kits 

Warren makes a complete line of lunch 
kits in sizes for two persons, four persons, 
five persons, six persons and seven persons 
and a variety of prices depending upon the 
equipment included. In the small kits for 
two persons, there is a water-proof lined 
case in which are knives, forks, tea spoons, 
enamel ware, plates and cups, a 16-oz. glass 
jar with metal cover, a metal food box, and 
a space to hold a pint vacuum bottle. On 
the other extreme is the lunch kit for seven 
persons and the motor refrigerator-case 
lunch kit in which eating utensils are car 
ried and a large compartment is provided 
for ice in the center with two food or drink 
compartments on each side. The running 
board lunch kit for seven persons as illus 
trated contains everything necessary to set 
the most complete table. Warren Leather 
Goods Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Pelican Auto Buckets 

With the Pelican collapsible bucket the 
radiator can be filled without the use of a 
funnel. They are made from close woven 
water proof duck, reinforced with rust 
proof metal. It opens automatically when 
filled and folds perfectly flat when not in 
use so that it may be placed under the 
cushion or in the pocket of the car. The 
capacity is about 7 qts. Textile Auto 
Pocket Mfg. Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
Atlas Leather Products 

The Atlas robe rail bag is suspended 
from the robe rail and does not interfere 
with its use. It is suitably arranged to 
hold various articles such as dusters, side 


curtains, road maps, caps, goggles, ther- 
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The Gemco luggage carrier for suitcases 
and other luggage 
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The gun, the rod, the tackle and the smell of hot coffee. It is a Prest-O-Lite gas stove 
which completes the picture 


mos bottles, cigars, ete. It is divided into 
two large compartments and on the outside 
are smaller compartments for small articles. 
It is water proof, and is 24 in. high and 
18 in. wide. Prices range from $3 to $3.25, 
depending on the material. The Atlas 
utility pillows conform to the body and 
are useful as back rests while touring, and 
also serve a purpose as cushions for the 
camp. They are obtainable in brown, green 
or red and sell for $1.60 each. Atlas Spe- 
cialty Mfg. Co., Chicago. 
Duplex Foldables 

The Duplex water pails are said to be 
the only collapsible folding pails that you 
can throw water with or that can be set 
down without losing their contents. They 
are strong and simple and occupy very lit- 
tle space when folded. Heavy brown can- 
vas is supported by a frame of spring steel. 
Prices are $1 and $1.50. Duplex funnels 
are also of the folding variety. They are 
made of canvas lined with a gasoline-proof 
material. There is a strainer which separ- 
ates water or dirt from the gasoline. The 
price is $1.50. The Duplex handy baskets 
earry liquids or solids equally well. They 
are made of brown canvas, water-proof and 
may be folded into a compact bundle. The 
price is $2 and $2.50, depending on the size. 
Another collapsible instrument is the Du- 





The Pelican folding bucket of heary 
waterproof canvas 
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Marshall Field &€ Co., Chicago, offers a compact dining table and chair equipment 


plex folding wash basin which sells in two 
sizes for $1 and $1.50. The Planet Co.., 
Westfield, Mass. 

Buffington Luggage Carrier 

This carrier can be attached to the rear 
of the front seat ready for use in 2 min. 
There is ample room for suits of clothing, 
light blankets, lunch and other small arti- 
cles which you desire to keep from the dust 
and dirt. When you have placed in the 
carrier what you desire, simply tighten the 
center strap and allow the lapel to fall, 
making it dust proof. This carrier is made 
of a good quality of imitation black leath- 
er, is 33 in. long and 15 in. wide and weighs 
2 1b. Other Buffington products are fold- 
ing chairs for use in the tonneau of five 
passenger cars. These weigh 9 lb. and 
collapse into a 3-in. space. There are also 
upholstered folding stools of different 
heights for various needs. C. A. Buffiing- 
ton & Co., Berkshire, N. Y. 

Prest-O-Lite Hot Plate : 

The Cleveland special auto hot plate used 
in conjunction with Prest-O-Lite gas gives 
the motorist a 6-lb. stove which will an- 
swer all camping purposes. Turned full 
on, these stoves consume about 31% ft. of 
gas per hour. The heat of the full flame is 
sufficiently intense to boil a quart of water 
in 2 min. and this full flame will not be 
needed for the majority of cooking pur- 
poses. The cost of operation is from 8 to 
15 cents per hour of actual use depending 
upon the amount of flame employed. Every 
Prest-O-Lite cylinder comes fitted with a 
union. Simply slip the rubber tubing of 





The Comfo Lux back rest helps the women 
on the long trips 








Above and center right—The Buffington 
luggage carrier and folding stool. Left 
center and below—The Atlas robe-rail 
luggage carrier and a back-rest cushion 
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the hot plate over the cylinder union, then 
turn on the gas and let it burn. The same 
equipment ean also be used for camp light- 
ing. For this purpose a 2-way-valve union 
may be attached to the Prest-O-Lite cylin- 
der and one branch is connected to the hot 
plate and the other to a stem and burner 
for lighting. The price with 6 ft. of cloth- 
covered rubber hose ready to slip on the 
Prest-O-Lite cylinder union is $4.50. The 
stem and burner for lighting costs 55 cents 
and the two way valve union, 75 cents. 
The Prest-O-Lite Co., Ine., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 
Baxter Portable Stove 

Following is a list of the articles con- 
tained in the Baxter cooking outfit which 
in its entirety weighs approximately 25 
lb.: one stove, one reservoir, one bread pan, 
9 by 15, one dish or bread pan, two square 
skillets, one combined handle for skillets 
and opener for stove doors, coffee boiler, 
water bucket, soup kettle. dipper cup, one 
cork serew, one can opener, one wire brotil- 
er, a kitchen fork, butcher knife, cake turn- 
er, sugar can, salt and pepper boxes, bast- 
ing spoon, six soup spoons, six tea spoons, 
six knives and forks, six coffee cups and 
six dinner plates. When the complete equip- 
ment is packed and locked, the package 
measures 101% by 18 by 21% in., and in- 
eludes all of the above mentioned articles 
within the stove. The stove has a large top 
17 by 21 in. for cooking surface and there 
are no lids to bother with. The reservoir 
is made to fasten automatically to the side 
of the stove fire box and will hold 5 gal. of 
water, thus insuring plenty of hot water for 
various purposes. It can also be used for 
making soups, boiling food, ete. W. E. 
Baxter, manufacturer, Louisville, Ky. 
Camp Stoves and Kitchenette 


The Moats kitchenettes embody a case, 
table and cooking and serving kit for two, 
four or six people. The four and six party 
kitchenettes are conveniently carried on 
the running board of the car and are not 
removed while in usefl They are fastened 
to the running board with bolts passing 


(Continued on page 102) 








The Prentice-Wabers camp stove, National enamel refrigerator and Marshall Field 4 
Cos vacuum freezer 
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Motor Roads of the U.S. 


Main Highways and Their Connecting Lines 


APPING the highway system of the United States 
in the short space of three months makes it requi- 
site that every possible authority be consulted. If 





one man were to attempt to cover every mile of 
highway in the United States by motor car and traveled at 
the daily average of 200 miles, 365 days in the year, it 
would take him 33.6 years to complete our 2,451,660 miles 
of roads. Even then, if the country kept up its annual 
average of new road building, there would be an accumu- 
lation of sufficient new mileage in those 33.6 years to keep 
him traveling 7.4 years longer, so it 1s evident that charting 
our highways is a task that must be done from information 
gotten from all sources, rather than a few, if it is to be 
up to date. 


Three months ago we began collecting road data from 
every county of every state inthe Union. As this data was 
received it was transferred to sectional maps of the United 
States, and by solicitation of the motoring public through- 
out the length and breadth of our country we have been 


able to chart the main motor roads that offer touring possi- 
bilities. So comprehensive is this information that to place 
it all on one big map would make it cumbersome, therefore 
we have divided the country into sections as shown on the 
map below. Each of these divisions represents either a 
one- or two-page section map shown on the pages that fol- 
low, and in which the main trunk lines are indicated in red 
and the connecting and feeder roads in black. With these 
maps it will be possible for the motorist to plan a tour of 
any length and passing through any of the cities he chooses. 

Readers of Motor AGE have been practicing the Golden 
Rule all winter. They have been sending in the best week- 
end and holiday tours originating in their respective local- 
ities. All of this information has been brought together, 
so that the motorist who mapped the best roads for short 
tours out of his city in return gets similar information from 
every part of the country. These maps should be pre- 
served. They will be valuable throughout the touring sea- 
son, yes, indefinitely. 
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This map shows the boundaries of the sections that correspond with the page number marked hereon and which represent logical 
touring sections, either because of geographical conditions or distribution of population 
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Week-End and Holiday Tours 


Suggested by and for 


Readers of Motor Age 





templating a long 
cross-country tour ‘and 
your mind is unsettled as 
to what side trips you 
should make; what points 
of interest there may be just 
a short distance off the 
main highway you intend 
to drive and which you do 
not want to miss. On the 
pages that follow is a com- 
prehensive guide for short 
tours or side trips from the 
main named highways. Un- 
doubtedly you had some 
part in outlining these 


short tours. These sug- 


gested trips represent what 
the Motor Age family of 
readers believe to be some 
of the best the country has 
to offer with their home 


city or town as the origi- 


nating point. 

While we always have 
had the co-operation of our 
readers, highway associa- 
tions, motor clubs, state 
highway departments and 
other organizations that 
have to do with motor 
roads in collecting informa- 
tion, we wish to say frank- 
ly that never before have 
we felt the motoring pulse 
of the country and found it 
SO vigorous in response to 
our request for the best 
short tours throughout the 
Union. : 

We asked our readers 
and others to join us in 
making this issue the most 


UST now our thoughts are of the possible tours 


Day, Fourth of July, etc., or you may be con- 


Map and Route Index 


State Map Tours 
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comprenhensive compilation of touring information ever 
you can make over the week-end, Decoration brought together in one number of any magazine. We 
asked for two or three maps outlining trips from their 


home towns; some of them 
sent as many as_ twelve. 
Such a volume of valuable 
data has been received that 
we find we cannot publish 
all of the suggested tours 
at this time, yet most of the 
tours have been incorpor- 
ated in the maps which pre- 
cede this page. However, 
during the coming touring 
season we shall give each 
week a number of suggest- 
ed short tours from various 
cities that could not be ade- 
quately covered in this 
issue. The sectional maps 
herein will be valuable in 
tracing the touring inform- 
aation we give you during 
the coming summer. Every 
reader of Motor Age 
should feel his debt to 
every other reader who has 
so generously responded to 
the fall for road informa- 
tion, for in no other way 
would it have been possible 
to give you such practical 
data in so comprehensive a 
form, except for our read- 
ers’ assistance. 

The big supplement map 
may be used in conjunc- 
tion with the eighteen 
pages of sectional maps for 
outlining long trips. On 
the large map all the 
named highways are 
shown. These link the sec- 
tional maps, which are to 
be used with the data on 
the pages following this. 











Weathered limestone on the brink of Shades mountain, Alabama 


Alabama 


IRMINGHAM is known as the Pitts- 

burgh of the South, since here is the 
center of the Southern steel industry. Forty 
years ago Birmingham was but a country 
cross roads, but now it is the metropolis of 
the state. The business center and manu- 
facturing district is located in the valley 
while on the rim of the saucer formed by 
the fag end of the eastern mountain range 
that surrounds the city, are residences and 
parks that will not suffer by comparison 
with those of any other city. The Jackson- 
Alabama highway and the Southern Na- 
tional highway touch Birmingham. There 
are a number of interesting tours possible 
with Birmingham as the point of origin. 
Some of them are: 

1—A circle trip out of Birmingham takes the 
tourist 60 miles to Tuscaloosa, then northwest 
70 miles to Fayette, northeast 60 miles to 
Jasper and southeast 40 miles to Birmingham. 
These roads are good, being of sand clay and 


travelable in either wet or dry weather. Tusca- 
loosa was once the capital of Alabama. 


2—This is a trip requiring 3 to 4 days with 
Nashville, Tenn., as the main objective. Leav- 
ing Birmingham, drive northeast through 
Springville and Nashville to Gadsden, then 
north through Boaz and New Hope to Hunts- 
ville. There are many points of interest, among 
them being the home of General Morgan. Hunts- 
ville makes a good night stop for the first 
day. From Huntsville continue north through 
Hazelgreen, Fayetteville, Tenn., Shelbyville and 


Murfreesboro to Nashville. At Nashville 
there are several battlefields that should be 


visted and also the Hermitage, home of Andrew 


Jackson. The return trip is made by way of 
Franklin, Columbia and Pulaski, Tenn., and 
Athens, Decatur, Cullman and Warrior, Ala.. 


to Birmingham. 


3—This is a circle tour te Rome, Ga., which 
take: in route 2 as far as Gadsden and thence 
east and north to Rome. The return trip is 
south through Cedartown, Ga., Heflin, Ala., 
Anniston and Pell City. 


Dothan 


Leaving Dothan, a good circle tour takes ene 
75 miles to Bainbridge, Ga., passing through 
Ashford, Ala.. and Jakin. Ga. Thence go south 


to Tallahassee, 45 miles, then west over the Old 
Spanish trail through Quincy, Sneeds, then 
branching south through Alliance to Point St. 
Joseph on the Gulf. This is 50 miles from 
Sneeds. From Point St. Joseph go 30 miles 
northwest through Millville and St. Andrews, 
then northwest through Marianna and Camp- 
bellton, Fla., to Dothan, a distance of 105 miles. 
Instead of going to the Gulf from Sneeds one 
can continue west to Marianna, passing through 
Cypress, and there also is a direct route from 
Marianna to Bainbridge, 50 miles, through 
Greenwood, Fla., and Donaldsonville, Ga. This 
makes it possible to make loop trips out of 
Dothan of varying lengths. 


Florence 





Circle Tour—Leaving Florence, Ala., on the 
Jackson highway, go to Sheffield and Tuscum- 
bia, thence west through Cherokee, Ala., Iuka 
and Corinth, Miss., then 23 miles northwest to 
Shiloh battlefield. The return route follows 
the Tennessee river, passing through Walnut 
Grove and Waterloo. 


Montgomery Loops 


Montgomery is known as the Cradle of the 
Confederacy and is the capital of Alabama. The 
county has a number of loop tours of varying 
lengths that can be taken without retracing a 
mile of road and practically all of the roads in 
the county are exceptionally good. There are 
a number of trips out of the city which offer 
attractions to the tourist—one to Troy, one to 
Luverne and one to Tuskegee, where the Booker 
T. Washington negro school is located. 


Russelville 


i—The best 400-mile circle trip originating 
at Russelville is to Florence, there visiting the 
Muscle Shoals, where the government is estab- 
lishing a nitrate plant, then to Huntsville, 
Gadsden, Birmingham, thence to Tuscaloosa and 
return to Russelville via Fayetteville and Hamil- 
ton. 

2—A good 250-mile tour out of Russelville 
takes one to Red Bay, thence to Tupelo, Miss., 
where one can take the Bankhead highway to 
Birmingham, or turn north to Corinth and 
Shiloh battlefield and return to Russelville 
through Iuka and Sheffield. There are many 
short trips out of Russelville to the mountains 
where the scenery is beautiful. 


Selma 


Selma is a modern city and once was the 
eapital of Alabama. It is a touring center 
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and is located on the Jackson-Alabama 
highway and the Southern National High- 
way. Mobile is the second largest city in 
the state and was founded in 1702, being 
the capital of the French Province of 
Louisiana for a quarter of a century. Meri- 
dian is the metropolis of Mississippi and 
the county of which it is the county seat, 
has the best roads in the state. Three trips 
out of Selma are: 

1—To Mobile, 177 miles—The road from 
Selma to Mobile is travelable, but parts of it, 
especially from Jackson on south are rough. 
The first 26 miles out of Selma is good sand 
clay, through turpentine forests and beautiful 
scenery. The itinerary includes Beloit, Hazen, 
Orrville, Martins Station, Safford, Central Mills, 
Thomaston, .Thomasville, Fulton, Grove Hill, 
Jackson, where the Tombigbee river is ferried at 
50 cents a car, Mt. Vernon and Mobile. 

2—To Meridian, Miss., 152 miles—The first 
28 miles of this road is fine gravel and in good 
condition at all times. The next 33 miles is 
through prairie country, but good in dry weath- 
er. This brings you to Demopolis where the 
Tombigbee river is ferried at 50 cents for small 
cars and $1 for large Cars, passengers included. 
Fifty miles of good dirt road with stretches of 
macadam brings you to Meridian. 

3—To Birmingham, 106 miles—Two options 
are given as far as Clanton in going from Selma 
to Birmingham, one from Selma through Benton, 
Lowndsboro and Bunkerville to Montgomery and 
then northwest to Clanton; the other, northeast 
from Selma through Plantersville, Ridersville, 
Stanton, Maplesville to Clanton, where the two 
options join, and thence north through Jemison 
Calera, Saginaw and Pelham to Birmingham. 
The route via Montgomery totals 156 miles, or 
50 miles farther. The road from Selma to Mont- 
gomery is all good and runs through one of the 
best sections of the state. Selma was one of 
the last Confederate strongholds to fall; Mont- 
gomery was the Cradle of the Confederacy and 
all about and along this route to Birmingham 
are old slave huts and remnants of Civil War 
times. A return route from Birmingham to 
Selma may be made through Bessemer and Tus- 
caloosa over good roads, thence south through 
Moundsville, Greensboro and Marion. This is 
not especially good road, but it takes one 
through the two last named cities, which are 
quaintly southern and each boasts a college. 


Arizona 
Bisbee 


1—A good one-day drive from Bisbee is over 
the Borderland route to Douglas, where several 
copper companies have smelters. Here is the 
largest sulphuric acid plant in the world. This 
acid is made from the fumes arising from the 
smelting ore, and heat generated by the con- 
verters is used to make steam to run the electric 
plant that furnishes power for Bisbee, 26 miles 
away, as well as run the pumps in the mines. 
There is an army camp a short distance from 
Douglas, and one can go down on the Mexican 
border, 1 mile from Douglas, and visit the town 
of Auga Prienta, mostly ruins from border war- 
fare. Until recently one could see a little war 
almost any Sunday afternoon. The Mexicans 
usually pulled off their battles on Sunday so 


‘they could sell shells and other war material 


when the fight was over. These fights usually 
lasted an hour or two. The trip back to Bisbee 
can be made in two or three hours. 

2—A two-hour run will take one from Bisbee 
west to Fort Huachuca, where the Government 
maintains a large wireless station. New bar- 
racks also have recently been finished here. 
From Fort Huachuca it is 5 miles to Berners 
Resort, where almost everything that grows in 
the way of trees and flowers are plentiful. Here 
one must continue on foot through Box Canyon, 
which requires about an hour to climb, the ele- 
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vation being about 8,000 feet. A climb of 2,000 
feet more brings one to the top of Millers Peak, 
snow-covered the year around. Here are deer, 
bear, mountain lions and other game. Tents 
are rente# at Berners Resort at $1 a night. 
This trip.:measures about 125 miles and Bisbee 
can be made in time for dinner in the evening. 

3—Driye northwest from Bisbee to Tomb- 
stone, a former boom mining town, but now 
mostly vacated adobe huts, then across the 
desert to the largest ranch in the state—the 
Empire. From here you cross a divide and 
come to Tucson, a city of 20,000 people, mostly 
Mexicans of the better class. Here is the state 
normal and University of Arizona. The return 
trip is made over the Borderland Route all the 
way. 


Tucson 


1—A very interesting three-day trip out of 
Tucson takes one 62 miles southwest to In- 
dian Oasis, the center of*the Papago Indian 
Reservation, recently created. Here is an oppor- 
tunity to study Indian life of the southwest at 
close range. The mining plant of the New 
Cornelia Copper Co. is 76 miles farther at Ajo. 
Here are the largest low-grade copper mines in 
existence. Accommodations‘ can be had here 
for the night, or a trip of 40 miles made to 
Gila Bend on the Southern Pacific line, from 
which an early start can be made through the 
Salt River valley to Phoenix. The trip to Roose- 
velt dam requires a day going and a day com- 
ing from Phoenix. Returning to Phoenix a 
southeasterly course is taken to Florence, 61 
miles, where there is a short side trip to the 
Casa Grande ruins, now the workshop of 
archaeologists, who have discovered it to be the 
oldest and most wonderful ruins in America. 
It was erected many centuries ago by a race 
which has been extinct for several centuries 
and nothing is known of the date of its con- 
struction or the people who occupied it. In the 
surrounding valley there are still evidences of 
the irrigation canals which this Indian race 
constructed to carry water hundreds of miles 
for their crops. Returning to Florence the run 
to Tucson, 68 miles, can be covered in four 
hours, as the road is in fine condition. 


Arkansas 


Fayetteville 


1—This 186-mile circle tour from Fayetteville 
leads over good roads 18 miles north to Cave 
Springs, thence to Bentonville over fair roads, 
and through Sulphur Springs to Joplin, Mo. 
Then drive southeast to Monette, or if the time 
permits, to Springfield, and then to Monette 
and from Monette 70 miles south through 
Rogers to Fayetteville. 


Fort Smith 


1—This is a circle tour with Fort Smith, 
Little Rock and Hot Springs the main points 
on the circle. Leaving Fort Smith drive through 
Grand Prairie, Charleston, Radcliffe and Paris 
to Subiaco where there is a Benedictine monas- 
tary. In one wing of the immense building of 
this monastary, quarters have been set aside 
by the monks for persons who may care to 
visit them. If time permits, a 4-hour detour 
through Shoal Creek, Delaware and Dardenelle 
should be made. At the latter place is Mt. 
Nebo, a mountain being converted into a 
summer resort, but the ascent by motor cars 
should not be attempted by timid drivers. 
Crossing the river at Dardenelle and passing 
through Plummerville, the main road is reached 
again at Russelville and the trip to Little Rock 
from point can be made in from 4 to 6 hours. 
From Little Rock to Hot Springs, 45 miles, is 
a good pike road. There is a shorter way from 
Fort Smith to Hot Springs by way of Green- 
wood, Huntington, Mansfield, Waldron and 
around Bear Den Mountain, but this road has 
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not been developed to a point where it is travel- 
able at all times. 

2—A one-day trip may be made to Boonville 
near which is the famous Magazine Mountain, 
said to be the highest peak between the Ap- 
palachians and the Rockies. This tour passes 
through Greenwood, Huntington and Mansfield 
and no provision is necessary for camping, as 
Boonville has good hotel accommdations, 

3—This trip takes the tourist into the Boston 
Mountains north of Fort Smith to Winslow 
Park. The road leads from Fort Smith to Van 
Buren on the opposite side of the river and 
from Van Buren through the Kibler gas fields 
and along the new government pike to Alma. 
It is 25 miles from Alma to Winslow, which is 
a summer resort popular with people of Texas, 
Louisiana, Arkansas and Oklahoma. From 
Winslow north to Fayetteville there are two or 
three bad stretches of road but from Fayette- 
ville north to Rogers the roads are in good con- 
dition. Six miles east of Rogers is the Coin 
Harvey resort, known as Monte Ne. This is a 
very popular resort for tourists. 


Helena 


Helena is located in what is known as the 
Delta and most of the routes originating 
from this city pass through country where 
rice growing is the principal industry. In 
some cases the water from the rice fields 
stands 2 or 3 in. over the roads. 

1—This is a circle tour of 196 miles. The 
Mississippi is ferried at Helena and the road 
follows the course of the Mississippi north 
through Dundee, Clayton, Evansville and Robin- 
sonville to Memphis, where the Mississippi is 
crossed by bridge to Mounds, Ark., then through 
Madison to Forest City, turning south and go- 
ing through Palestine and Marianna. 

2—This is a 190-mile circle tour which over- 
laps trip No. 1 to Forest City and continues 
north to Vanndale through Colt and Wynne. 
Here a turn is made west to McGrory through 
Augusta and then south to Cottonplant and 
Brinkley to Clarendon and then east through 
Blackdon and Popular Grove to Helena. 

3—A 148-mile circle tour covering a part of 
tours 1 and 2 takes one north to Forest City 
then southwest through Palestine and Lee to 
Brinkley, thence south through Clarendon, Holly 
Grove and Govell to Helena 


Little Rock 


1—This circle tour out of Little Rock takes 
one to Pine Bluff over improved macadam and 


concrete roads, thence to Monticello and from 
Monticello to Crossett, the greatest soft wood 
lumber town in the state with ample hotel con- 
veniences. From Crossett drive to El Dorado, 
New Camden and Arkadelphia, one of Arkansas’ 
oldest college towns and then through Malvern 
to Hot Springs, America’s greatest national 
health resort, returning from Hot Springs 
through Benton to Little Rock. 

2—This trip takes one to Lonoke over good 
macadam roads, thence to Des Arc where the 
White river is crossed by ferry and then to 
Memphis by way of Wynne. .Leaving Memphis 
drive to Helena where the Mississippi is ferried, 
then to Clarendon where the White river is 
ferried again and returning through Lonoke, 
Valls Bluff, Hazen and Carlisle. 

3—An out-and-back trip can be made from 
Little Rock: to Fort Smith over fairly good roads 
going through Conway, Morrellton, Russelville, 
Dardenelle, where the river is crossed on a pon- 
toon bridge, and thence through Paris to Fort 
Smith. 

4— A trip to the southwest from Little Rock 
takes one through Benton, Malvern, Arkadelphia 
and Hope to Texarkana. This is really a dry 
weather trip, the road being bad in wet weather. 


Siloam Springs 


1—A circle tour of 63 miles, a part of which 
is through level farming country and some of it 
over rough hills, takes one 9 miles south to 
Dripping Springs, thence 6 miles to Kansas, 
where the route turns northwest 18 miles to 
Cherokee City, Bloomfield and Gentry, then east 
to Springtown, returning southwest to Sileam 
Springs. 

2—This is a tri-state tour of 252 miles. The 
itinerary is: Westville, 22 miles; Blquah, 26 
miles; Ft. Gibson, 18 miles; Muskogee, Okla., 
10 miles; Wagoner, 22 miles; Pryor, 26 miles; 
Vanita, 35 miles; Southwest City, 32 miles; 
Noel, 19 miles; Sulphur Springs, 6 miles; Gra- 
vette, 6 miles; Decatur, 9 miles; Gentry, 11 
miles, and Siloam Springs, 10 miles. Nearly all 
this tour is over gravel roads in good condition 
and passes through grain and stock farming 
districts. 

3—This is a 120-mile circle tour through the 
Ozarks. Leaving Siloam Springs go 20 miles 
to Robinson, 18 miles to Fayettville then turn 
north 25 miles to Rogers and 8 miles to Benton- 
ville, then bearing west and south 12 miles to 
Centerton and 16 miles to Decatur. Here the 
road turns south 11 miles to Gentry and 10 
miles to Siloam Springs. This is a very pic- 
turesque tour, the road passing through nar- 
row gulches in places, while in others the road 
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There 


California 


Colfax 


1—A short trip of 42 miles from Colfax, 
which is on the Lincoln highway, takes the 
tourist through foot hills to Grass Valley and 
thence to Nevada City, which is a typical min- 
ing town where some of the greatest producing 
gold mines in the state are found. From Grass 
Valley one can return to the Lincoln highway 
by way of another road leading to Auburn. If 
one wishes to see the great Sacramento Valley, 
the start can be made from Auburn either by 
following the Lincoln highway to Roseville and 
then turning north and going up the valley to 
Red Bluff, a distance of about 100 miles, and 
return by way of Willows, Woodland and Davis 
and striking the Lincoln highway at Sacra- 
mento, or by leaving the Lincoln highway at 
Auburn and driving to Lincoln and thence over 
the east branch of the state highway to Sacra- 
mento. If going by the former route it is only 
a short run from Ked Bluff to Mt. Lassen, the 
only active Voicano in the United States. 


Los Angeles 


Los Angeles is the junction point for 
several of the transcontinental trails and 
consequently is visited by thousands of 
tourists every year. There are many side 
trips requiring from a day to a week among 
them being: 

1—This is a 100-mile trip from Los Angeles 
to Santa Barbara. The roads are paved prac- 
tically all the way, and the trip up can be made 
easily in an afternoon. Santa Barbara has two 
big hotels and there are many scenic features, 
among these being the Santa Barbara mission, 
which is one of a chain of missions extending 
along the California coast. 

2—There is an option of two routes from Los 
Angeles to San Diego, one being Inland and 
the other the Coast route. The Coast road is 
about 125 miles and passes through Whittier, 
Fullerton, Santa Ana, San Juan, Oceanside, 


the bad lands of Arizona 


DelMar, and LaJolla. Across the bay from San 
Diego is the celebrated Hotel Del Coronad, to- 
gether with its tent city in summer. The Inland 
road passes thru Escondido, Temcula, Elsinore, 
Riverside and Pomona. 

3—A trip of 125 miles takes one from Los 
Angeles over the Ridge route to Bakersfield by 
way of San Fernando, Saugas and Lebec. The 
Ridge road probably will be good late in sum- 
mer, but it can be avoided by going thru 
Bouquet Canyon from Saugas through Majove, 
Tehachapi. This latter route is not so attrac- 
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tive as the Ridge route and is somewhat longer. 

4—-There are so many trips about the city 
that might be taken on Sundays or holidays 
that only a few of them can be given here. 
First there are the beach trips to Santa Monica, 
Venice, Redondo, Long Beach. Another trip 
includes the drive thru Hollywood, the film 
city, then to San Fernando Mission and return 
to Los Angeles. A little longer trip and’ one 
that is a favorite is to Riverside, about 60 miles 
from Los Angeles. There are two roads to 
Riverside so that one may travel one going and 
the other returning. 


San Francisco 


San Francisco being one of the main ob- 
jectives to the Pacific Coast has a big vol- 
ume of tourist traffic and offers a number 
of interesting short drives, some of them 
being: 

i—South from San Francisco to San Mateo, 
Santa Cruz and Watsonville to Salinas. Here 
one can go west through Monterey to Pacific 
Grove, which is on the coast, then retrace the 
way to Salinas and go north to Gilroy and 
thence through San Jose and Santa Clara to 
San Mateo. 

2—The best way to reach the Yosemite from 
San Francisco is to ferry to Oakland and fol- 
low the Lincoln highway through Livermore 
and Tracey to Stockton, here turning southeast 
and going through Farmington, Knights Ferry 
and Groveland to the park. A rather extended 
return trip would be to leave the park by 
Wowona, then going to Raymond, thence to 
Madera and south to Fresno. From Fresno 
the road leads northwest through Mendota, 
Los Banos, Gilroy, San Jose, Santa Clara and 
San Mateo. 


Colorado 


Colorado Springs 


Colorado Springs is perhaps more prolific 
of long and short circle tours originating 
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On the Tioga road through Tuolumne Meadows 8000 ft. above sen level. 
and Mount Gibbs, 13,000 ft. above sea level, in the distance. 


at that point than any other city in Colo- 
rado. It is the natural gateway to the Rock- 
ies or transcontinental touring across the 
central part of the United States and there 
are SO many resorts and mountain drives in 
that immediate vicinity that it would re- 
quire several weeks to take them all. 

1—A triangular tour of 237 miles takes one 
south through Fountain to Pueblo, 44 miles, 
then west to Florence and Canyon City, 45 
miles, and northeast to Deadman’s Canyon, 49 
miles, to Colorado Springs. At Canyon City 
one should not miss a trip to the Royal Gorge 
and return over the famous Sky-line Drive, this 
drive skirting the edge of the Canyon from 
3,000 to 5,000 ft. above the Arkansas river. 

-2—Another way of reaching Canyon City from 
Colorado Springs is through Deadman’s Canyon 
to Glendale, then south to Florence and west 
to Canyon City. This trip is only 55 miles, 
compared with 237 in trip 1. 

3—The trip from Colorado Springs to Cripple 
Creek is 42 miles when made by way of Divide 











and 52 by way of Florissant. Leaving Colorado 
Springs over the Pike’s Peak Ocean-to-Ocean 
highway, takes one. to Colorado City, then 
through the Garden of the Gods to Manitou and 
then through Ute Pass to Cascade, where con- 
nection is made with a privately-owned highway 
to the top of. Pike’s Peak. From Cascade the 
road circles Pike’s Peak, going through Green 
Mountain Falls and Crystola to Divide, where 
the short line to Cripple Creek branches off, this 
cut-off being 17 miles in length. It is well worth 
the extra distance to go on west from Divide to 
Florissant where there is found beds vf fossils 
and then driving south through the petrified 
forest to Cripple Creek. 

4—-This is a 125-mile tour combining parts 
of the trips mentioned in 1, 2 and 3. It starts 
at Colorado Springs and goes to Divide then 
south to Cripple Creek and continues 28 miles 
through Phantom Canyon to Canyon City then 
east to Florence and then northeast through 
Deadman’s Canyon to Colorado Springs. 

5—A 275-mile circle tour from Colorado 
Springs follows the Pike’s Peak Ocean-to-Ocean 
highway through Cascade, Divide and Hartsel 





Nature unadorned in San Mateo County, Cal., just a few miles from San Francisco 
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The soda springs are in the foreground with Mount Dana 
This is in Yosemite Valley, Cal. 


to Buena Vista, 96 miles, then south 26 miles 
to Salida through the valley of the Arkansas 
river with the Continental divide on the west. 
From Salida this tour incorporates a part of the 
Rainbow route and the famous Sky-line Drive 
along the edge of the Royal Gorge to Canyon 
City, where the state penintentiary is located, 
and then northeast to Deadman’s Canyon to 
Colorado Springs. 


6—This is a 60-mile circle tour leaving Colo- 
rado Springs over the Pike’s Peak Ocean-to- 
Ocean highway going east to Falcon then north 
to Eastonville and then west to Allen Ranch 
and the Black Forest to Husted and south 
through Pikeview to Colorado Springs. 

7—A 100-mile triangular tour takes one east 
from Colorado Springs to Manitou Junction and 
Ellicott to Truckton, thence northwest to Cal- 
han where a turn is made to the southwest 
through Payton and Falcon to Manitou Junc- 
tion. 

8—This is a tour that covers practically 
all the Colorado Rockies and requires approxi- 
mately a week. Starting from Colorado Springs 
it follows the Pike’s Peak Ocean-to-Ocean high- 
way through Divide, Buena Vista, Leadville, 
which is the highest incorporated city in Amer- 
ica, over Tennessee Pass 10,400 ft. above sea 
level and then down the western side of the 
Continental divide to Glenwood Springs. The 
road through Canyon of the Grand just below 
reaching Glenwood Springs is one of the most 
picturesque to be found anywhere in the 
Rockies. From Glenwood Springs, the next 
leg of the trip is through Rifle to Grand Junc- 
tion and then south and east on the Midland 
trail to Delta, Montrose, Gunnison and over 
Monarch Pass to Salida. There is an optional 
route between Gunnison and Salida which runs 
slightly farther south crossing Cochetopa Pass, 
thence through Sagauche and Poncha Pass to 
Salida. From Salida east, the road follows the 
Midland trail and the Sky-line Drive along the 
Royal Gorge, passing through Canyon City and 
Florence to Colorado Springs. 

9—Two options are offered from Colorado 
Springs to Denver, one keeping close to the edge 
of the range and the other being somewhat 
longer and branching out into the level country. 
The shorter route is approximately 75 miles 
and passes through Palmer Lake, Castle Rock 
and Littleton to Denver. The return trip is 
made by the longer route which is about 93 
miles. This road passes through Parker, Elbert, 
Eastonville and Falcon. 

10—The greater part of this tour is the same 
as No. 8, the only difference being that the 
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One of the many scenic mountain roads in the Pike’s peak region, the triangular road 


connecting Colorado Springs, Cripple Creek and Canyon City. 
encircles Pike’s peak and includes a trip through historic Ute pass. 


This road entirely 
Phe picture was 


taken in Phantom canyon on the road between Cripple Creek and Canyon City 


road runs straight south to Montrose, Ouray, 
Silvertown and Mancos where it joins with the 
road leading to Mesa Verde National Park. 
From Mancos to Salida, where this tour joins 
with No. 8, the road measures about 265 miles 
and passes through Pagosa Springs, Alamosa 
and Sagauche. 

11—This tour is the same as that part of 
No. 10 from Colorado Springs to Mesa Verde 
National Park except that there is an option 
of another road branching off at Pagosa Springs 
and passing through Walsenburg and then con- 
tinuing north through Pueblo and Fountain. 


Denver 


Denver, known as the mile-high city, is 
quite on a par with Colorado Springs when 
it comes to being an originating point for 
tours. Being the metropolis of Colorado 
and its capital, its tourist traffic is heavy. 
Some of the trips that may be made in the 
immediate vicinity of Denver are: 

1—This is a tour of the mountain parks 
system. Leaving Denver go to Golden then up 
Lookout Mountain boulevard to the summit, 
which is 1,800 ft. above the town of Golden. 
Then on to Evergreen, where side trips to 
Colorow Point and Genessee Mountain are 
optional. From Evergreen drive down Bear 
Canyon, passing the Denver Motor Club country 
home at Ideldale, thence to Morrison and back 
to Denver. All of this trip is over good roads, 
the round trip being 63 miles. 

2—There are four ways of reaching Rocky 
Mountain National park from Denver: a, by 
way of Loveland, Big Thompson Canyon and 
Estes Park, distance, 92 miles; b, by way of 
Boulder, Lyons, St. Vrain River, and Long’s 
Peak, distance 80 miles; c, by way of Ft. Collins, 
Big Thompson Canyon and Estes Park, a dis- 
tance of 108 miles; d, by way of Greeley, Love- 
land, Big Thompson Canyon and Estes Park, 
distance 118 miles. 

3—The trip to Nederlands mining camp may 
be made in three ways, although the first men- 
tioned is preferable because of better roads: 
a, by way of Boulder and Boulder Canyon, a 


distance of 51 miles; b, by way of Idaho Springs 
and Central City, a distance of 70 miles; c, by 
way of Golden and Central City, a distance of 
51 miles. 

4—-The Grand Lake trip takes one over the 
Midland trail thru a portion of the Denver 
Mountain parks, including Lookout Drive to 
Idaho Springs and thence over Berthoud Pass 
at an altitude of over 10,000 ft., the distance 
being 106 miles. Grand Lake is the highest in 
the Rocky Mountain regions and is over 9,000 
ft. above sea level. It has beautiful summer 
homes, a yacht club and other interesting fea- 
tures. 

5—The trip to Platte Canyon is 50 miles, 
either by way of Morrison, Evergreen, Conifer 
and Baileys, or the Turkey Canyon road from 
Morrison to Conifer. 

6—The drive to Kremmling, on the Midland 
trail, takes one thru* superb scenery, the dis- 
tance being 180 miles. The road goes through 
Platte Canyon, Fairplay, Hoosier Pass and 
sreckenridge. There is an interesting side trip 
from Jefferson to Lake George, the latter being 
on the Colorado Springs section of the Mid- 
land trail. 

All of these trips out of Denver are possible 
throughout the touring season and offer an 
opportunity for devoting anywhere from one day 
to a week, depending upon the time given to 
sight-seeing. All of the roads mentioned are 
good, many of them having been built by con- 
victs. 


Durango—Mesa Verde 


1—Two days should be given to this trip at 
least. Leaving Durango, which is the center 
of the San Juan basin country, the road passes 
through a canyon for 10 miles west until it 
reaches an elevation of over 8,000 ft., then 
descends gradually until the Mancos Divide is 
reached, about 10 miles farther. Here the road 
enters the Mancos Valley, following it 10 miles 
to the town of the same name. Good hotel and 
garage service may be had here. Twenty miles 
to the west, thru the great Montezuma Valley, 
is Cortez. Six and one-half miles from Mancos 
the road to Mesa Verde National Park turns 
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from the main highway. It is possible to return 
to Durango the same day, but this would give 
no time to be spent in the park. One can profit- 
ably spend a week in Mesa Verde, which is the 
only archaeological park in Uncle Sam’s do- 
main. From Cortez the road enters the Ute 
and Navajo Indian reservation, passing through 
the agencies of Towaoc and Shiprock. The dis- 
tance from Cortez to Shiprock is about 40 miles. 
Leaving Shiprock, the road follows the course 
of the San Juan river to Farmington, a dis- 
tance of 20 miles, thence 18 miles to Aztec, then 
across the Colorado-New Mexico line 16 miles 
from Aztec and continuing 23 miles to Durango. 


Montrose 


Montrose is in the heart of one of the 
most fertile valleys of Colorado and has 
come to be rather a factor as headquarters 
for tourists in that part of the state. It has 
good hotels and is well-equipped with gar- 
ages. There are a number of interesting 
trips of various lengths originating at 
Montrose. 


1—This trip may be made in from 4 days to 
1 week, starting from Montrose and going 
through Cimarron, Gunnison, over the Black 
Mesa to Hotchkiss, then down the north fork 
of the Gunnison river to Delta and back to 
Montrose. A camping outfit should be carried 
on this trip, as there are many places where 
one can pitch camp near small streams, teeming 
with mountain trout. However, there are plenty 
of hotels for those who do not care to camp. 

2—Perhaps the most picturesque trip originat- 
ing at Montrose takes one to Ouray and thence 
to Webb Mountain and over the Continental 
divide. In a distance of 12 miles there is a 
climb of 4,500 ft. on a road cut from solid 
granite with walls towering from 1,000 to 1,500 
ft. high and a shear drop below of from 200 to 
2,000 ft. The steepest grade is 7 per cent. 

3—Among the other points of interest reached 
from Montrose is the 6-mile irrigation tunnel 
cut through solid rock by the government re- 
clamation service at a cost of $3,000,000. Ouray, 
frequently termed the gem of the Rockies, is 
famous for its gold and rare mineral mines, 
while from the western part of Montrose county 
the world’s supply of radium is obtained. 


Ouray 


1—This is a week-end trip to Telluride re- 
quiring two days. The road leads south from 
Ouray to Ridgway. then west for 11 miles over 
a grade ranging from 6 to 9 per cent. After 
climbing these 11 miles, one can look into the 
valley below and see nearly ever foot of the 
road he has traveled over. At the top of this 
grade the road crosses the Dallas divide at an 
altitude of 10,000 ft., then drops down to 
Leonard, passing through Placerville at the foot 
of the divide where another climb of 18 miles 
begins, at the end of which is Telluride. This 
is a mining town quite similar to Ouray. 


Trinidad 


1—To Stonewall, 300 miles—This affords one 
of the finest one day, for week-end trips through 
natura! park marked with wonderful rock up- 
heavals of colossal size. Trout streams are 
abundant and during the hunting season, deer 
and bear attract. Beautiful camp places are 
plentiful as also are hotels and private boarding 
houses. 

2—To Pueblo, 300 miles, via La Junta and 
Walsenburg, skirting the Greenhorn mountains 
on the way to Pueblo, along the famous Arkan- 
sas river and through the Rocky Ford melon 
district to La Junta, then across the mesas to 
Trinidad. 

3—To Raton, thence east to Des Moines, pass- 
ing along the largest lava fields in America and 
inactive volcanoes; then back over Trinchera 
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pass through Folsom to Trinidad over fine 
prairie roads close to the base of Fisher’s Peak, 
10,000 feet high. 


Hartford 


To Pittsfield, 63 miles. The route embraces 
the towns of Bloomfield, West Granby, East 
Hartland, West Granville, East Otis, North 
Otis, West Becket, East Lee, Lenoxdale, and 
Lenox. 


Delaware 


Dover 


1—To Chestertown go by Pearson, Hartley, 
Templeville, Md., and Barclay, 33 miles. 

2—To Easton go by Westville, Henderson, 
Md., Goldsboro, Greensboro, Boonsville and 
Hillsboro, 43 milies. 

3—To Ocean City, Md., go by Magnolia, 
Frederica, Milford, Lincoln, Ellendale, George- 
town, Millsboro, Frankfort and Showell, Md., 
70 miles. 

4—To Salisbury go by Centerburg, Williams- 
ville, Statenville, Bridgeville, Seaford, Laurel 
and Delmar, 62 miles. 

To Wilmington, 42 miles. The road leads 
through Smyrna, Blackbird, Middletown, Mt. 
Pleasant, Summit Bridge, Kirkwood, Red Lion, 
State Road, Hares Corner, and Farmhurst. 


Washington, D. C. 


1—To Harpers Ferry, W. Va., go by Potomac, 
Martinsburg, Waterford, Va., Hillsboro and 
Neersville, 59 miles. 

2—To Mount Vernon go by St. Elmo, Alexan- 
dria and New Alexandria, 16 miles. 

3—To Richmond go by Waterloo, Alexandria, 
Larton, Dumfries, Stafford, Falmouth, Fred- 
ericksburg, Grace Church, Bowling Green, Han- 
over and Ellerson, 115 miles. 

4—-To Cumberland, Md., go by Strabene, 
Bealisville, Brownsville, Uniontown, Farming- 
ton, Summerfield, Oakton, Grantsville, Frost- 
burg, Allegheny Grove and Narrows Park, 100 
miles. 

5—To Lynchburg, Va., go by Rosslyn, Tor- 
rison, Fairfax Court House, Centerville, Gaines- 
ville, New Baltimore, Warrenton, Rixieville, 
Culpeper, Locustdale, Orange, Gordonville, Cis- 
mont, Caswick, Charlottesville, North Gordon, 
Cobsville, Shelton, Lovington, New Glasgow, 
Amherst and MclIvers, 194 miles. 

To Winchester, Va. The following towns 
are included in this itinerary: Lessburg, Lang- 
ley, Prospect Hill, Springvale, Dranesville, 
Daysville, Farmwell, Leesburg, Clarks Gap, 
Hamilton, Purcellville, Round Hill, Snickers- 
ville, Blue Ridge to Shenendoah River, Castle- 
mans Ferry, and Berryville. 


Florida 


Bartow 


Bartow is the center of Polk county’s 
system of nearly 300 miles of sheet as- 
phalt roads joining the road of other coun- 
ties on the north, south and west to Or- 
lando and Jacksonville, to Arcadia and 
Fort Meyers and to Lake Okeechobee, 
Fort Pierce, Palm Beach and Miami. 

1—Leaving Bartow, drive west through the 
truck farming and citrus growing sections to 
Lakeland, and from Lakeland to Plant City, 
which is famous as a strawberry center, and 
then continue west to Tampa. From Tampa the 
trip around Tampa Bay to St. Petersburg, which 
is perhaps the most famous resort town on the 
west coast of Florida, is well worth while. The 
trip back from Tampa retraces the same route. 

2—This is a 75-mile circle trip to the lake 
region of Polk county and takes one south to 
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Ft. Meade, then east to Frostproof where a turn 
is made to the north through Crooked Lake, 
Lake Wales, Mountain Lake, Dundee and 
Lake Hamilton to Haines City. The return 
to Bartow is through Winter Haven and Eagle 
Lake. 


High Springs 


1—A circle tour of 250 miles may be made 
from High Springs, taking in Jacksonville and 
St. Augustine. Drive north from High Springs 
27 miles to Lake City, then east 69 miles to 
Jacksonville, then southeast 40 miles to St. 
Augustine. Next drive southwest 32 miles to 
Palatka, then 60 miles west to Gainesville, and 
24 miles northwest to High Springs. 

2—Another interesting 340-mile drive from 
High Springs incorporates a part of the other 
trip mentioned; that is, from Gainesville to 
Palatka, then to Daytona, 50 miles, Orlando, 60 
miles, by way of Deland and Sanford, then to 
Ocala, 74 miles, and returning to High Springs 
through Gainesville, a distance of 73 miles. 


Miami 


Miami is located on a narrow strip of 
land with the Everglades on one side and 
the sea on the other, consequently it has 
only two outlets, the one to the south 
which extends to Florida City 30 miles 
and the one to the north. The road in the 
vicinity of Miami is especially good, 
amounting almost to a boulevard all the 
way from Florida City to Miami to Palm 
Beach, 100 miles north. 


Ocala 


1—Ocala has 209 miles of hard-surfaced high- 
ways radiating from it. One of the city’s nearby 
attractions is Silver Springs, out of which come 
more than a million gallons of water every 
three minutes. There are many short drives of 
a day or less among the objectives of these short 
drives being Lake Clear, Summerfield, Blue 
Springs, Salt Springs and Crystal River. Ocala 


is on the Dixie highway, Paradise Loop and the 
old Spanish trail. 


Orlando 


1—A good Saturday afternoon and Sunday 
tour takes ones to Orlando and Daytona and 
return. This takes in Lake Weir, Leesburg, 
Eustis, Mt. Dora, the lakes of Lake County, 
Orlando, Deland, the home of Stetson university 
and Daytona where a night stop might be made. 

2—This is a three- or four-day trip incor- 
porating No. 1 and in addition taking one 
through Ormond and Palatka to St. Augustine. 
From St. Augustine retrace the route to Palatka 
then west to Gainesville, 49 miles, and south 
43 miles through Orange Lake to Ocala. 

3—A good week-end tour from Orlando takes 
one 108 miles over brick, asphalt and sand clay 
roads through Lockhart, Zellwood, Tangerine, 
Mt. Dora, Eustis, Grand Island and Lisbon to 
Leesburg. In returning, 4144 miles of the road 
to Leesburg is retraced where a turn is made 
to the south through Clermont to Minneola and 
then east’ through Oakland to Orlando. 


Tampa 


1—A 294-mile circle trip from Tampa takes 
one east through Plant City to Lakeland and 
then south through Bartow, Fort Meade, 
Bowling Green, Wauchula, Arcadia, Punta 
Gorda, and Olga to Fort Meyers. Retracing the 
road from Fort Meyers to Punta Gorda, then 
branching northwest to Murdock to Englewood 
where the coast is followed through Venice, 
Sarasota, Bradentown, Parrish and Riverview 
to Tampa. 

2—This is a 100-mile trip from Tampa down 
to the peninsula that forms one side of Tampa 
3ay and takes one through Oldsmar, Green 


Springs, St. Petersburg. Devista, Largo, Bellair, 


Clearwater, Dunedin and Ozona. Here a turn 
is made to the east, joining with the road pre- 
viously covered from Tampa at Oldsmar. 


Winter Haven 


1i—This is a 386-mile tour, the itinerary be- 
ing as follows: Tampa, 60 miles, to St. Peters- 
burg, 60; Tarpon Springs, 20; Brookesville, 40; 
Ocala, 60; Leesburg, 44; Eustis, 12; Orlando, 
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35; Kissimmee, 18 miles, returning to Winter 
Haven, a distance of 27 miles. 

2—This is a circle tour of 350 miles, south 
from Winter Haven 12 miles to Bartow and 
continuing south 60 miles to Arcadia, then west 
50 miles to Sarasota, then northwest 15 miles 
to Bradentown, then north 45 miles to Tampa, 
where the route turns to the east, thru Lake- 
land to Winter Haven, the distance from Tampa 
to Winter Haven being 60 miles. 


Georgia 
Atlanta 


1—This is a 180-mile circle tour with Athens, 
Ga., as the main objective. The road passes 
through Decatur and along Stone Mountain, the 
largest single stone mountain in the world. At 
present this mountain is under control of a 
company for the purpose of having erected on 
its summit a monument to the Southern Con- 
federacy and the plan contemplates having 
figures of prominent leaders of the south carved 
in solid rock in the sides and top of the moun- 
tain. From Stone Mountain the road passes 
through Tracy to Athens, while the return trip 
is made through Lawrenceville and Duluth. 


2—A good week-end tour from Atlanta takes 
one to Chattanooga over the Dixie highway 
main line and return over the west Dixie high- 
way. The main highway is the same route 
Sherman traveled on his march through Georgia. 
This trip takes in Marietta, Cartersville, Rome, 
Chickamauga National Park to Chattanooga. 
The trip should be made to the top of Lookout 
Mountain and the return trip from Chattanooga 
is made through Catoosa Springs, Dalton, Cal- 
houn and Kingston to Cartersville, the re- 
mainder of the trip being over the same road 
used on the northward trip. 


3—This is a 160-mile trip. The road leaves 
Atlanta and goes southwest through Fairburn, 
Palmetto, Newman, thence south through 
Luthersville and Greenville to the government 
fish hatcheries at Warm Springs. From Warm 
Springs drive northwest to LaGrange, Hogans- 
ville, Franklin, Simpson to Bowden, then east 
to Carrollton, southeast to Whitesburg, joining 
the road previously traveled at Newman and 
retracing from there to Atlanta. 


Rome 


A circle tour out of Rome, Ga., takes one 
north over the Dixie highway to Chattanooga 
and Lookout Mountain and then southwest to 
Huntsville, Ala., Decatur, and Birmingham. At 
Birmingham the turn is made to the east over 
the proposed Bankhead highway through Annis- 
ton, Heflin to Bowden, Ga., and thence north 
through Breman, Cedartown and Cave Springs 
to Rome. 
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Fort Nialangas, 12 mi. from 

St. Augustine on the East 

Coast canal, It may be reached 

by boat from St. Augustine, 
Fla. 


Idaho 


Boise 


Boise is the metropolis of Idaho, the 
capital city and is located in the Boise 
valley. The city has a natatorium which 
is supplied by natural hot water. 

i—tThis trip takes one into the scenic section 
of southwestern Idaho. The road passes through 
Shaws Mountain, Moore Creek and rich placer 
mining fields. Practically all of the towns on 
this 90-mile round trip are mining towns. The 
itinerary is Ruby Creek, Idaho City, Centerville, 
Placerville and Cartright Station. 

2-—This is a 120-mile circle tour taking in a 
part of No. 1, the only difference being that in- 
stead of going directly from Centerville to 
Placerville, the road from the former city passes 
through Pioneerville, Grimes Pass and passes 
a number of big power plants before reaching 
Garden Valley. From Garden Valley, it is only 
a short distance to Placerville and the re- 
mainder of the trip back to Boise is the same 
as No. 1. 

3—This is a short trip of 40 miles taking one 
from Boise to Arrow Rock Dam, said to be the 
highest dam in the world. This was completed 
last year and is 348 ft. high from foundation 
to parapet. The dam is 1,100 ft. long and con- 
tains nearly 600,000 cubic yards of concrete. 
Its main purpose is for irrigation. On the way 
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to Arrow Rock the road passes through Barber 
Mills, Moore Creek and Highland Dam. 

4—The trip from Boise to Payette Lakes 
passes through Emmett, Cascade and McCalla 
on the way to the lakes and the return route 
is through Weiser, New Plymouth and Middle- 
ton, a total distance of 135 miles. 

5—From a scenic standpoint this trip, which 
takes one from Boise through Sunnyside, Dixie 
and Fairfield to Hailey, compares favorably with 
any scenic route in the west. Although a part 
of the road passes through sage brush country, 
there is a variety of scenery and the entire trip 
of 135 miles each way shows one irrigation 
farming and the mining industry in every phase. 


Pocatello 


Pocatello is a town of 18,000 people and 
is on the Salt Lake-Yellowstone Park road 
so that tourists from the South and West, 
en route to Yellowstone Park, make it one 
of their stopping places. The roads out of 
this city are mostly good gravel and great 
strides have been made in the last year in 
building graded State roads in Idaho in 
which the territory around Pocatello has 
shared well in mileage. 


1—This is a good week-end trip going east 
from Pocatello to McCammon, Lava Hot Springs, 
Bancroft, Soda Springs, Montpeliar and Rich 
Hot Springs to Bear Lake. Returning the road 
is retraced to Soda Springs and an option is 
offered going north from Soda Springs to Henry 
and then west past the government dam, Mt. 
Sherman to Fort Hall and then south to Poca- 
tello. : 

2—The road from Pocatello to Salt Lake is 
good all the way and the same can be said of 
the road through Pocatello to Yellowstone with 
the exception of a few short stretches. West 
from Pocatello to American Falls, Twin Falls 
and Boise, much work has been done on the 
road in the last year and this will be good this 
summer. 


Illinois 
Chicago 


From Chicago, the resorts of Michigan 
and Wisconsin, and points in Illinois and 
Indiana make ideal week-end or vacation 
objectives. The road condition in most di- 
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rections are such that such trips can be 
made under almost any weather conditions 
with the possible exception of those south 
in Illinois. Some of the more popular trips 
originating at Chicago are: 

1—To Lake Geneva, Wis.—Drive west from 
Chicago to Geneva, IIll., then north through 
Elgin, Algonquin, McHenry and Richmond to 
Lake Geneva. The return trip can be made 
by driving east to Kenosha and then following 
the lake shore south through Waukegan, IIl., 
Ft. Sheridan and Evanston to Chicago. 

2—To Starved Rock—Leaving Chicago drive 
southwest through Joliet, Morris and Ottawa to 
Starved Rock. There are several options as 
to return trips, one of them being to return 
to Ottawa and going north through Earleville 
to Rochelle and then east to Chicago through 
Portland and Geneva. 

3—To Grand Rapids, Mich., and return— 
Practically all of this trip can be made over 
the Dixie highway, following the lake shore 
through Gary, Michigan City, Benton Harbor 
to Saugatuck and thence to Holland, and then 
southeast to Grand Rapids. The return trip 
is made by another branch of the Dixie high- 
way, going south to Kalamazeo through Moline 
and Plainwell and thence through Paw Paw 
and Decatur to South Bend, Ind., and thence 
west over the Lincoln highway to LaPorte 
and Valparaiso to Hammond and Chicago. This 
trip takes in practically all of the resort sec- 
tion of that portion of southern Michigan near- 
est Chicago. Distance, 350 miles. 


Joliet 


1—Leave Joliet over the Burlington Way 
driving through Elwood, Wilmington, Braceville 
and Gardner, 35 miles, then west through Wil- 
mington to Kankakee, 31 miles, continuing to 
Momence, 13 miles. Here turn north through 
Grand Park and Steger to Chicago Heights, 25 
miles, thence west to Joliet, 25 miles, passing 
through Frankfort. 


Litchfield 


1—A good week end trip out of Litchfield fol- 
lows the Burlington Way north through Farm- 
ersville and Glennarm to Springfield. Here turn 
east, driving through Riverton to Lanesville to 
Decatur, then south to Macon. From Macon to 
Litchfield there are two options, one by Blue 
Mound, Taylor and Raymond and the other by 
Pana and thence over the Big Four Trail 
through Nokomis and Butler. 

2—This is a circle tour to St. Louis and re- 


west through Ottawa to Utica. 
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turn, going over the Burlington Way through 
Mount Olive, Worden, Edwardsville and Collins- 
ville to St. Louis. The return trip is by way of 
Alton, Bunker Hill and Gillespie, this being the 
Big Four Trail. 


Springfield 


1—This is a week-end tour starting west over 
oiled roads to Beardstown, 43 miles, then south 
27 miles to Jacksonville, 43 miles to Greenfield 
over oiled roads, then south 35 miles to Alton, 
27 miles to St. Louis, 61 miles to Litchfield by 
way of Collinsville and Edwardsville and 47 
‘miles to Springfield. 


Streator 


1—This is a 104-mile circle tour. Drive east 
to Dwight, then over the Burlington Way to 
Gardner, then north 20 miles to Morris and 
Here turn south, 
driving through Starved Rock and Deer Park 
and return to Streator. 


Vermont 


1—This is a 175-mile round trip, going north 
to Table Grove, then west to Colchester and 
Carthage to Hamilton, just across the river 
from Keokuk, Ia., then north through Nauvoo 
to East Fort Madison and then south and east 
to LaHarpe and Blandinsville to McComb and 
Adair to Vermont. | 


Indiana 


Indianapolis 


1—To Turkey Run. The route follows the 
Dixie highway to Crawfordsville, where a visit 
should be made to the home of the author, Lew 
Wallace. Leave the Dixie highway here and go 
southwest along Rock River, through the little 
villages of Yountsville and Alamo, thence south 
and west to the Pine Hills and The Shades of 
Death, two of the most picturesque places in 
the state. A little further run brings the tour- 
ist to Turkey Run. Leaving here the return 
may be made southward through a fine country 
to Marshall, thence east through Waveland, La- 
doga, North Salem and on to Indianapolis. 

2—To Danville, Ill., and Terre Haute, Ind., 
250 miles. Traveling over the Dixie Highway, 
Crawfordsville is reached; then a turn is made 
to the north to the city of Lafayette, where a 
little side trip may be made to visit the Tippe- 
canoe battlefield. Following the river’s course, 
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Attica is the next place to be visited, from which 
a side trip may be made to Mud Lava, a health 
résort. Passing through Covington the Dixie 
highway is again reached, and the Wabash 
crossed a second time. From there the route 
passes through Danville, Ill., thence southeast 
through Perrysville, Newport and Terre Haute, 
The return trip may be made via Brazil, Green- 
castle and Danville, Ind. 


Kokomo 


1—To Lafayette, 48 miles. This furnishes a 
good week end trip, returning via Frankfort. 

2—To Fort Wayne, 82 miles. The route tra- 
verses the towns of Peru, Wabash and Hunt- 
ington. 

3o—To Shades of Death, 81 miles. The route 
leads through Frankfort and Crawfordsville. 

4—To Rochester, 40 miles. This is reached 
via Peru. A side trip may be taken out of 
Rochester to Lake Manaton. 


South Bend 


South Bend is at the junction point of 
the Lincoln highway and the Dixie high- 
way and there are a number of tours of 1, 
2 or 3 days originating at South Bend, 
all of which are over good roads. 


1—This is a trip that describes a triangle 
with Logansport as one point and Fort Wayne 
as another. Drive south from South Bend to 
Plymouth, Argos and Rochester to Logans- 
port, then east through Peru, Converse, Gas 
City, Warren and Bluffton to Fort Wayne. 
From Fort Wayne follow the Lincoln highway 
to Goshen to South Bend. 

2—This trip incorporates a part of No. 1 
and continues south from Logansport to In- 
dianapolis over the Dixie highway, then north 
and west through Lebanon and Frankfort to 
Lafayette. Here a turn is made to the north 
through Remington and Rensselaer to Crown 
Point. The route from Indianapolis to Crown 
Point is over the Jackson highway and is all 
well surfaced and marked. From Crown Point 
return to South Bend through Valparaiso and 
LaPorte over the Lincoln highway. 








lowa 
Bagley 


i—A 3-day trip out of Bagley to the lake 
resorts of northern Iowa, goes through Jeffer- 
son, Rockwell City, Fonda, Marathon, Sioux 
Rapids and Spencer to Lake Okoboji. Return 
trip is the same as far as Sioux Rapids, where 
you continue south to Storm Lake, Sac City, 
Glidden and Coon Rapids to Bagley. 


Belmond 

1—A good 150 to 200-mile trip takes one from 
Belmond to Iowa Falls, 50 miles, thence to 
Hampton, Mason City, Clear Lake and return to 
Belmond. 

2—Another circle tour with Belmond as the 
point of origin takes one to Humboldt, Fort 
Dodge, Webster City, Clarion and return to Bel- 
mond. 


Cedar Rapids 


1—-A 200-mile circle tour out of Cedar Rapids 
takes one through Walker to Independence, 
45 miles, over the Burlington Way, then east 
over the Hawkeye highway 80 miles through 
Winthrop, Manchester and Dyersville to Du- 
buque, returning to Cedar Rapids through 
Cascade, Monticello and Anamosa. 

2—This is a 220-mile circle tour which takes 
one through Iowa City, Columbus Junction and 
Morning Sun to Burlington, then north through 
Davenport to Muscatine and west through 
Cedar Rapids to Tipton and Mechanicsville. 


Centerville 

1—-Leave Centerville over the Waubousie trail 
driving first to Bloomfield, thence to Farming- 
ton and Keokuk, a distance of 110 miles. From 
Keokuk drive north 43 miles to Burlington, then 
west over the Blue Grass road to Mt. Pleasant 
and Fairfield to Ottumwa 79 miles and thence 
over the Chicago, Kansas City and Gulf high- 
way 41 miles to Centerville. 

2—This circle tour incorporates the last part 
of No. 1, that is, as far as Ottumwa, thence 35 
miles to Oskaloosa, returning to Centerville by 
way of Eddyville and Albia, a distance of 48 
miles. 

3—A 250-mile circle tour with Des Moines as 
the main objective takes in a part of No. 2 as 
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far as Oskaloosa, thence 60 miles to Des Moines. 
Here turn west driving 60 miles to Chariton, 
returning to Centerville by way of Promise City, 
a distance of 45 miles. | 


Council Bluffs 


Council Bluffs gets its name from a coun- 
cil held with the Indians at that point, 
which is on the bluffs overlooking the 
Missouri river. Many points of interest 
dating back to the days of ’49 and other 
times of note in Western frontier his- 
tory are found in Council Bluffs. Eight 
named highways converge in this city and 
naturally it is a touring center. A number 
of short week-end trips are possible out 
of Council Bluffs. 

1—A 200-mile circle tour takes one to Spirit 
Lake, Ia., passing through Missouri Valley, Den- 
ison and Storm Lake going, and returning to 
Sioux City, and the remainder of the way along 
the east bank of the Missouri River. 

2—A 156-mile circle tour takes one to Des 
Moines by way of Atlantic, Adair, Guthrie Cen- 
ter and Adel. Drive south from Des Moines 
through Indianola, Creston, then west through 
Red Oak and Glenwood. 

3—This is a 130-mile trip going up the 
Iowa side of the Missouri to Missouri valley, 
then west across the river to Blair, Neb., and 


from that point south along the Nebraska side 
of the Missouri to Omaha. 


Denison 


1-——The best side trip from Denison, which is 
on the Lincoln highway, is a 100-mile tour to 
Spirit Lake and Lake Okeboji, which has been 


termed the Saratoga of the West. This road 
passes through Odebolt, Storm Lake and 
Spencer. 


Des Moines 


Des Moines, the capital of Iowa, is al- 
most in the geographical center of the 
state and is on a number of named high- 

1—A week-end trip from Des Moines to St. 
Joseph, going over the Ayr Line trail and 
returning over the Jefferson highway makes an 
interesting tour. On the Ayr Line the towns 
are Norwalk, St. Charles, Murray and Mt. 
Ayr. The distance over the Ayr Line is about 
35 miles shorter than the other route. 
ways which makes it a touring center. 

2—A good week-end trip out of Des Moines 
takes one west over the River-to-River route 22 
miles to Adel, 10 miles to Redfield, 22 miles to 
Guthrie Center, then south to Adair, 18 miles. 
Here turn east, following the White Pole road 
through Stuart and Dexter to DeSoto, a distance 
of 36 miles. Here turn north and drive 7 miles 
to Idel and retrace your way from that point 
over the River-to-River road to Des Moines. 

3—For a week-end trip out of Des Moines, 
drive north over the Jefferson highway through 
Nevada and Iowa Falls to Mason City, then 
west from the North Iowa pike through Clear 
Lake, Thompson and Estherville to Spirit Lake. 
From Spirit Lake drive south through Spencer, 
Sioux Rapids and- Storm Lake to Denison, 
where a turn is made to the east over the 
Lincoln highway to Jefferson. Here an option 
is offered of continuing on the Lincoln high- 
way to Nevada and coming into Des Moines 
from the north over the Jefferson highway 
or driving south from Jefferson to Panora, 
thence east to Dallas Center and Grimes to 
Des Moines. 


De Witt 


1—Among the short trips that may be taken 
out of De Witt is a drive of 28 miles to the 
Maquoketa Caves. These caves are interesting 
and are much visited by tourists. 
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2—A 300-mile circle tour out of DeWitt takes 
one south over the Burlington Way to Rock Is- 
land and then to Galesburg or Monmouth, IIL, 
then following the Mississippi river to Nauvoo, 
home of the first Mormon settlers. Continue 
south on the east side of the Mississippi below 
the Keokuk dam. From Keokuk north follow 
the west shore of the Mississippi to Burlington, 
leaving the river at this point for Wapello and 
Muscatine, and thence to De Witt. 

3—Another 2 or 3-day trip out of De Witt 
takes one north over the Burlington Way to 
McGregor, thence over the scenic route along the 
Mississippi to Clinton, and from Clinton to De 
Witt over the Lincoln highway. 


Guthrie Center 


1—This is a circle tour of 115 miles over the 
River-to-River road through Redfield and Adel 
to Des Moines and returning over the Panora 
speedway through Dallas Center and Panora. 

2—Another interesting tour out of Guthrie 
Center which measures 260 miles takes one 
west over the River-to-River road to Atlantic, 
thence east over the White way through Adair 
and Dexter to Des Moines, returning over the 
River-to-River road through Redfield. 


Hedrick 


1—A good week-end tour can be made over 
the Chicago, Kansas City and Gulf highway 
from Hedrick through Brighton and Washing- 
ton to Iowa City and thence to Cedar Rapids 
over the Red Ball route, returning through 
Amana and Williamsburg to Hedrick. On this 
same tour one can branch off at Washington 
and pass through Muscatine to the Tri Cities, 
and then west to Iowa City. 


Iowa Falls 


1—A week-end trip of 460 miles to Minne- 
apolis and return takes one through Hampton, 
Sheffield, Mason City, Albert Lea, Minn., Owa- 
tonna, Faribault and St. Paul to Minneapolis, 
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while the return trip can be made through 
Mankato and Blue Earth, Minn., Algona, Ia., 
Goldfield and Dows. 

2—A circle tour from Iowa Falls to Spirit 
Lake and return, a distance of 333 miles, can 
be made through Dows, Goldfield, Emmetsburg 
and Spencer to Spirit Lake, returning through 
Estherville, Armstrong, Algona and Clear 
Lake to Mason City, then south through Shef- 
field and Hampton to Iowa Falls. 


Mallard 


1—Drive north from Mallard 12 miles to Em- 
metsburg, then northwest along the Des Moines 
‘river to Estherville, then west to Spirit Lake, 
then south to Okoboji, turning south. through 
Spencer, then east to Ruthven and Mallard. 
This is a one-day trip and totals 115 miles. 

2—A good week-end trip from Mallard is as 
follows: North to Emmetsburg, east to Al- 
gona and Clear Lake, south to Humboldt, home 
of Frank Gotch; Fort Dodge, and thence west 
through Twin Lakes to Storm Lake. Here 
drive north through Sioux Rapids and Spencer 
to Spirit Lake and then south and east to 
Estherville and Emmetsburg ,to Mallard. This 
trip measures 330 miles. 

3—A good 3- or 4-day trip from Mallard is 
as follows: West to Sioux City, south to 
Storm Lake, west to Sioux City, north to Sioux 
Falls, S. D., east to Sibley and Spirit Lake, then 
south through Emmetsburg to Mallard. The 
distance is approximately 400 miles. 


New Virginia 


1—A 300-mile week-end trip from New Vir- 
ginia takes one north over the Red Star line 
over a well-graded road to Des Moines, a dis- 
tance of 35 miles. From Des Moines follow the 
Jefferson highway 130 miles to Mason City, here 
turn west,. driving over concrete road to Clear 
Lake, where camping and outdoor life is at its 
best. This resort is well known throughout the 
central west. Next drive west to Garner and 
then south through Clarinda, Webster City and 
Boone, to Des Moines. Retrace your way from 
Des Moines to New Virginia. 


Ottumwa 


Ottumwa is located on the Chicago, Kan- 
sas City and Gulf highway and is the chief 
city of southern Iowa. It is located in a 
country rich with Indian legend and stories 
of the frontier days. 

1—A good 1-day trip of 224 miles takes one 
south and east through Libertyville and Stock- 
port to Fort Madison and then south to Keokuk 
by way of Montrose. Next retrace the route 
from Keokuk to Fort Madison and continue 
northeast to Burlington by way of Webber. From 
Burlington drive west to Ottumwa, passing 
through New London, Mount Pleasant, Glendale, 
Fairfield and Batavia. On that part of the road 
from Ft. Madison to Keokuk is Montrose, which 
with Nauvoo on the Illinois side of the river, 
was settled by the Mormons under Brigham 
Young just before the colony moved to Utah. 

2—This is a 1-day trip of 142 miles, leaving 
Ottumwa and going east to Fairfield, then north- 
east through Brighton to Washington, where a 
turn is made to the left through Harper, Sigour- 
ney and Springfield to Oskaloosa. From Oska- 
loosa drive south to Cedar, east to Fremont and 
south to Ottumwa. 


Shenandoah 


1—A week-end trip of 223 miles takes one 
north through Essex, Red Oak, Elliott and Gris- 
wold, thence 45 miles west to Council Bluffs, 
where the Missouri river is crossed into Omaha. 
The total distance of this part of the trip is 113 
miles. The return route follows the bluffs on 
the east side of the Missouri river to Glenwood 
over 25 miles of road paved all the way. From 
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Glenwood drive to Tabor, Randolph, Sidney. 
Hamburg and thence to Shenandoah. The total 
distance from Omaha is 110 miles. 

2—A i-day trip from Shenandoah takes one 
to Clarinda, thence to Bedford and from Bedford 
southwest to Bradyville, where the road crosses 
into Missouri. It is 20 miles from Bradyville 
to Tarkio and 25 miles north from Tarkio to 
Shenandoah. 


Sioux City 


1—A 110-mile circle trip takes one over 
graded and dragged roads to Holly Springs and 
Smithland, then north to Correctionville and 50 
miles west to Sioux City. 

2—-A good week end trip out of Sioux City 
is to drive to Council Bluffs on the east side of 
the Missouri river, then across to Omaha and 
return on the west side of the river. 


Washington 


1—A 380-mile circle tour over graded dirt 
roads leaves Des Moines, the capital of Iowa, 
over the Great White Way, going south and 
southeast to Oskaloosa and Washington. Con- 
tinue in the same general direction to Columbus 
City, crossing the river to Fredonia. The next 
city is Muscatine, home of the pearl button in- 
dustry. Continue east to Davenport, passing 
through Fairport and Buffalo. There is an op- 
tional route from Muscatine to Davenport which 
takes one through Sweetland and Bluegrass. 
This latter is fhe Great White Way, while the 
other road follows the river, all the way. At 
Davenport one should cross the Mississippi and 
visit the government arsenal at Rock Island. 
The road from Davenport to Des Moines follows 
the River-to-River road to Iowa City, which was 
the first capital of Iowa. From Iowa City drive 
west to Homestead to south to Amana. Both 
of these towns are in the Amana society, a re- 
ligious sect living on 2,600 acres of land, where 
they engage in manufacture and agriculture. 
The remainder of the road to Des Moines passes 
through Marango, Brooklyn, Grinnell, a college 
town, Newton, Colfax, a health resort, Mitchell- 
ville, where the state reform school for girls is 
located, and thence through Altoona to Des 
Moines. 


Waucoma 


1—This is a 200-mile tour going through 
Fort Atkinson, Colmer, Decorah, Waukon and 
Postville to McGregor. The return from Mc- 
Gregor is through Elkader, Cleremont and 


West Union. At Decorah there is an ice cave. 
The roads are in good condition all the way. If 
one desires, the Mississippi may be ferried at 
McGregor across to Prairie du Chien. 


West Liberty 


1—This is a 300-mile circle tour. From 
West Liberty drive south through Nichols, 
Wapello, Fort Madison to Keokuk, crossing the 
Mississippi to Hamilton, I1l., then north to 
Dallas, northeast to Galesburg and north 
through Rio and Alpha to Moline, Rock Island 
and Davenport. From Davenport drive west 
to West Liberty. The roads are mostly clay, 
with a few short stretches of cement. 


Kansas 


Abilene 


1—This is a circle tour of 140 miles, passing 
through Colison, Pratt, Stafford, Great Bend to 
Pawnee Rock, which was the old fighting ground 
of the Indians. Returning the road passes 
through Larned, Belpry, Truesdale to Haviland. 
This trip can be made in one day over fair 
roads, although there are a few sandy stretches. 


Beloit 


1—A good Saturday afternoon trip from 
Beloit is to Waconda Springs. The road fol- 
lows the Midland trail to Glennelder, then west 
about 4 miles and south 2% miles. The spring 
is described in the geological survey of the 
state as “the greatest natural wonder in the 
state of Kansas.’”’ Here the Indians worshiped 
in pioneer days. The spring is 90 ft. in 
diameter and rises to the top of a mound some 
40 or 50 ft. It also rises and falls in har- 


mony with the ocean tide. 


2—Another good week-end trip out of Beloit 
takes one to Cement Gardens and the Gasoline 
Well, both of which are southwest of Beloit. 
The trip is made over the Sunflower trail to the 
site of the old town of Victor and then south- 
east to the Gasoline Well, from which is pumped 
gasoline that may be burned in a motor car 
engine the same as the refined product. From 
here continue west until you strike the Sun- 
flower trail, following this to Lucas, where 
Cement Gardens are found in which may be 
seen the history of creation worked out in 
cement, including Adam and Eve, Cain and 
Abel, the serpent, the forbidden fruit, the devil 
and other characters. The return trip is by a 
northerly course, passing through Tipton, 
which for many years was one of the largest 
towns in the United States without railroad 
connections, and commonly known as the “wet- 
test spot in the driest state in the union.” 
From Tipton continue north and east to Beloit. 

3—This is a good 2 or 3-day trip, most of 
which is over the White and Black trail. LCrive 
south from Beloit through the Salt Pans of Salt 
Creek, formerly the race track of Indians and 
cowboys. From here go south through Lincoln 
Center to Lyons and thence to Hutchinson, 
where the largest salt mines in existence are 
found. The return is made by way of the 
Meridian road through McPherson to Linsburg, 
site of a musical college and where there is 
held an annual Messiah of national reputation. 
The pipe organ in the auditorium is a gift of 
the King of Sweden. From Linsburg drive 
north through Salina and Minneapolis to Beloit. 


Caldwell 


Caldwell is on the Meridian highway 
leading from Winnipeg and Galveston and 
on the cross-state road leading from Joplin, 
Mo., to Colorado Springs. These highways 
in the vicinity of Caldwell are kept in 
good condition at all times. 


1—A good 3 or 4-day trip from Caldwell may 
be made to Lawton and Fort Sill, Okla., 200 
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miles each way. Roads are good excépt crossing 
over the Canadian river below El Reno. This 
stream is crossed on a ferry, the approaches to 
which are deep sand and the ferryman keeps a 
team there.to pull cars through the sand, the 
total charge being $2 per car. There is a short 
side trip from Anadarko to Fort Cobb, which 
takes one to the battlegrounds of the Washita 
where Black Kettle’s band was defeated in 1876 
and the power of the Cherokee Indians broken 
for all time. 

2—This trip takes one through the Blackwell 
oil fields and to the east 30 miles to the Chilocco 
Indian school where there are 500 students. 
Continuing a few miles east of the school, the 
road enters the Kaw Indian Reservation just 
to the southeast of Arkansas City, Kan. The 
country around the Kaw reservation has been 
little touched by the hand of man. It is a 
wilderness of timber and wild growth in which 
there are such game as deer, bear and wolves, 
and it is the rendezvous of the famous Okla- 
homa outlaws. This trip requires one day from 
Caldwell. 


Concordia 


1—tThis is a 2-day circle tour through a his- 
toric section. Leaving Concordia and driving 
southwest, you pass through Glasco, Waconda 
Springs, Pawnee Rock and Alton and return by 
way of Osborne and Beloit. At Pawnee Rock is 
the scene of the battle between General Custer 
and the Pawnee Indians. 

2—This is a 1-day trip of 90 miles. Drive 
south from Concordia over the Meridian road to 
the point where the Red Line intersects, then 
west over the Red Line to Glasco, and north- 
west over the Sunflower Trail through Simpson 
and Asherville to Beloit. Here turn north over 
the White Way to Buell, then east to Randall 
and south and east, following the White way 
through Jamestown to Concordia. 

3—This is a 2-day run going north on the 
Meridian road through Belleville, Chester, Bel- 
videre, Strang and Geneva to Fairmount. Here 
drive east over the Lincoln highway to Lincoln, 
then south through Beatrice, Hanover and Wash- 
ington to Clifton over good dirt roads and then 
west over the White Way through Clyde to Con- 
cordia. 

4—This trip can be made in one day, but two 
days should be given to it. It takes one through 
the valley of the Republican and Solomon 
rivers. Drive south over the Meridian road 
through Minneapolis to Salina, thence east to 
Solomon and follow the Solomon river through 
Abilene. Enterprise and Junction City to Man- 
hattan, then northeast over the White Way to 
Clay Center, west on the Red Line to Miltonvale 
to the point where the Red Line crosses the 
Meridian road and then north to Concordia. 


Dodge City 


1—A good one-day trip from Dodge City is 
southwest through the Artesian Valley and al- 
falfa fields to Fowler where there is found the 
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only Salt Water lake in western Kansas. From 
Fowler drive east to Bucklin passing through 
Minneola. From Bucklin drive north to Pleas- 
ant Valley and then follow the Santa Fe trail 
through Fort Dodge to Dodge City. The state 
soldiers’ home is located at Fort Dodge. 


Emporia 


1—This is a 225-mile trip through farming 
country and oil fields. First drive south from 
Emporia 45 miles to Eureka, then west through 
Eldorado and Augusta to Wichita, 70 miles, 
north 30 miles to Newton and then follow the 
new Santa Fe trail to Emporia, passing through 
Peabody, Florence and Strong City, a distance 
of 80 miles. 

2—A 2-day trip from Emporia takes one 
through Madison, Eureka, Eldorado and Augusta 
to Wichita. Retrace the road from Wichita to 
Eldorado, then drive to Florence, Cottonwood 
Falls, then to Emporia. The oil fields through 
which this route passes are counted among the 
greatest producers of the Mid-Continent section. 
Hotel accommodations at Eldorado and Augusta 
must be arranged for in advance. Wichita has 
good hotel accommodations and the trip from 
Emporia to Wichita can be made in one day, giv- 
ing ample time for stops in the oil fields. 


Eureka 


1—This is a circle tour starting west from 
Eureka, going to Eldorado, 38 miles; Augusta, 
16 miles, thence to Wichita, 24 miles, passing 
through the Mid-Continent oil fields. From 
Wichita go south to Winfield 50 miles, then 
east to Moline, 50 miles, and then north to 
Howard, 10 miles, continuing to Eureka, 30 
miles. The total mileage for the round trip is 
228, all over good graded roads. 

2—This is a 100-mile trip to Emporia and 
return, passing through Utopia, Hamilton and 
Madison. 

3—This is a 100-mile trip to Yates Center, 
passing through Neal and Terento. 

4—-This is a 226-mile tour going south from 
Eureka to Howard, 30 miles; Elk Falls, 11 
miles; Elk City, 25 miles; Independence, 25 
miles; Coffeyville, 35 miles; thence to Moline, 
60 miles, returning through Eureka to Howard, 
40 miles. All the road is graded. 


Fort Scott 


i—tThis is a 150-mile circle tour, going south 
through Pittsburg to Baxter Springs and return- 
ing through Columbus, Cherokee and Gerard. 

2—This is a circle tour of 225 miles, with 
Springfield, Mo., as the main objective. The 
road goes east through Fort Scott to Nevada, 
Mo., then south and east through Eldorado 
Springs to Springfield. The distance from Fort 
Scott to Springfield on this part of the route is 
115 miles, while the return trip from Springfield 
to Fort Scott, which passes through Lockwood 
and Lamar, is only 100 miles. 


53—tThis is a circle tour of 350 miles. Drive 


Federal Hill, Bards- 

town, Ky. It was here 

that “Old Kentucky 
Home” was written 


and Fort 
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east out of Fort Scott to Nevada, Mo., Clinton 
and Sedalia, then north through Lexington to 
Excelsior Springs, thence to Kansas City and 
then south through Olathe, Kan., Paola and 
Mound City.to Fulton. 

4—A circle tour of 315 miles takes one from 
Fort Scott west to Iola, Kan., northwest to 
Emporia, south through Eureka to Howard, 
southeast to Independence and northeast by way 
of Parsons to Fort Scott. 


Garnett 


1—A trip of 250 miles around Garnett takes 
one through rolling country and prairie. Start- 
ing from Garnett, go northwest to Harris and 
thence to Waverly and Emporia, a _ college 
town and county seat of Coffee county. Here 
turn south through Burlington to Westphalia 
and then through Colony, Selma and Bush 
City to Greely, one of the oldest towns in 
Kansas. Next drive to Ottawa and then 
through Princeton and Richmond to Garnett. 


Oskaloosa 


1—From Oskaloosa drive northwest to Hol- 
ton over the Corn Belt route, 35 miles, from Hol- 
ton south to Topeka, 45 miles, then east over 
the Golden Belt road to Williamstown, then 14 
miles north to Oskaloosa. This is a 92-mile 
circle tour. 

2—Follow the Corn Belt route 50 miles from 
Oskaloosa to Kansas City. Then drive west on 
the Golden Belt route 40 miles to Lawrence and 
from Lawrence 20 miles north to Oskaloosa, This 
is a good 1-day circle tour of 110 miles. 


Ottawa 


1—This is a 90-mile circle drive going east 
24 miles to Paola, north 13 miles to Springhill 
and 11 miles to Olathe. The return route to 
Ottawa is southwest through Gardner, Edger- 
ton and Baldwin, the distance from Olathe to 
Ottawa being 42 miles. A Methodist college 
and Baker University are located at Baldwin. 


2—This is a circle tour of 103 miles, and 
takes one south through Princeton and Rich- 
mond to Garnett, a distance of 25 miles. Here 
a turn is made to the west through Mount Ida 
and Westphalia to Burlington, a distance of 
32 miles, and returning northeast to Ottawa 
through Waverly and Williamsburg, a distance 
of 40 miles. 


3—This is a 125-mile trip to Topeka, Kan., 
and return. From Ottawa go north to Bald- 
win, thence to Lawrence, where the state uni- 
versity of Kansas is located, and then north- 
west to Topeka, the state capital. Returning, 
go south to Carbondale, where a choice of two 
roads back to Ottawa is offered, one going 
south to Lyndon, thence to Quenemo, Pomona 
to Ottawa, or east from Carbondale to Over- 
brook, thence south to Michigan Valley and 
east through Pomona to Ottawa. 


4—-This trip takes one through the oil and 
gas fields and mining districts of Kansas and 
Missouri, a distance of 334 miles. From Ottawa 
go south to Princeton, Richmond, Garnett, 
Welda, Iola, Humboldt, Chanute and Cherry- 
vale, then east through Oswego, Columbus and 
Galena to Joplin, Mo. Retrace the road from 
Joplin to Galena, then go north to Pittsburg 
Scott to Paola and then west to 
Ottawa. If one does not care to follow the 
oil, gas and mining district, they can go south 
from Ottawa to Iola, thence east to Fort Scott 
and return by way of Paola to Ottawa, the 
mileage of this trip being 186. 


Phillipsburg 


1—A 130-mile circle tour over well-graded 
dirt road takes one from Phillipsburg through 
Kensington to Smith Center, then south and 
east through Harlem to Downs. Here turn 
west, going through Osborne, Alton, Woodstown, 
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to Stockton and thence north 25 miles to Phil- 
lipsburg. 

2—This is a 2 or 3-day tour from Phillipsburg 
over natural dirt roads all the way, 325 miles, 
starting east and going to Smith Center, Man- 
kato, to Belleville. Here turn south, driving 
through Concordia and Minneapolis to Salina 
and then north and west to Lincoln, Beloit, 
Downs, and Kirwin to Phillipsburg. 


Salina 


1—This is a 3-day trip, taking one west 
through Elsworth, Wilson, and Russell to Hays, 
then soutb to LaCrosse to Sanford and continu- 
ing south and west through Jetmore to Dodge 
City. From Dodge City drive. east through 
Kinsley, Larned, Great Bend, Ellenwood and 
Lyons to McPherson and then north through 
Bridgeport to Salina. From Dodge City to Mc- 
Pherson this trip follows the Santa Fe trail and 
from McPherson to Salina the Meridian road. 

2—This is a circle tour, starting from Salina 
and following the Meridian road south through 
McPherson to Newton, then northeast through 
Emporia to Topeka and then southwest over the 
Golden Belt Road to Salina. 


y 


Winfield 


1.—This is a circle tour originating at Win- 
field and going north over rock roads through 
Akron, and passes the Little Pirate Ranch, 
owned by Fred C. Clarke, captain of the Pitts- 
burgh baseball team, and continuing north 
through Douglas, Gordon and Augusta to 
Eldorado. From Douglas to Eldorado the road 
passes through an oil field region. Retracing 
the way from Eldorado to Augusta, the road 
then turns west through Andover to Wichita. 
Here a turn to the south is made and two 
options are offered, one being the road directly 
south through Haysville and Riverdale to 
Wellington and then east to Winfield, while 
the other road zigzags south and east through 
Mulvane, Belle Plain and Kellogg to Winfield. 
A short distance south of Winfield, just over 
the state line into Oklahoma, is the Chilocco 
Indian School. 


Kentucky 
Henderson 


Henderson gives access also to several 
of Kentucky’s points of interest, there be- 
ing a natural route from its location on 
the Ohio river through Dawson Springs on 
to Nashville. 

1—A one-day trip includes Dawson Springs. 
The historical features of this trip are the caves 
that were used by the James boys during their 
days in Kentucky. In one of these caves much 
of the money buried by them after robbing the 
Russellville bank is supposed to be concealed. 

2—A two-day trip is from Dawson by Fair- 
view, Russellville, with its old bank building, 
where the James boys stole $200,000, and 
Springfield, Tenn., the burying ground of the 
Confederates, to Nashville. 


Hopkinsville 


Hopkinsville is the entrance point to 
several attractions of western Kentucky, 
namely Dawson Springs, Mammoth Cave, 


Lincoln Farm and the Jefferson Davis 


Park. 


1—The tour to Mammoth Cave is by Fairview, 
the birthplace of Jefferson Davis, and Shaker- 
town, the buildings of which date back to 1810, 
including Russellville and Bowling Green en 
route to Cave City, 10 miles from Mammoth 
Cave. During the touring season the road 
from Cave City to Mammoth Cave is open to 
motor cars. The rest of the route, 94 miles, is 
pike and passable at all seasons. 














A historical spot in New Orleans, the cabildo adjoining the St. Louis cathedral, now the state 


museum. 


Here the transfer of Louisiana from Spain to France and France to the United 


States was made. Lafayette was entertained here and Andrew Jackson reviewed his troops 
as they passed this building 


2—Dawson Springs, one of the best-known 
watering places in the South, is only 36 miles 
from Hopkinsville and makes a pleasant week- 
end tour. 


Lexington 


Lexington is in the center of the Blue 
Grass region of Kentucky and acts as a 
hub for some ten roads that connect it with 
other parts of the state and the country. 
Tours of from 60 to 100 miles cover a sec- 
tion that includes the Kentucky River 
Cliff scenery and such historic places as 
the site of Daniel Boone’s first fort, Har- 
rodsburg, the first town; Bryant’s Station 
Spring, of Indian siege fame; Blue Lick 
Springs, where a massacre occurred; and 
similar places, as well as the most famous 
stock farms in the country. 


1—Each tour offers options. For instance, 
stance, that from Lexington by Nicholasville, 
or direct, to Shakertown and Harrodsburg, 34 
miles, and around through Danville, 10 miles, 
and Lancaster, 12 miles, Richmond, 25 miles, 
back to Lexington may be broken by a 10-mile 
trip to Stanford from Danville, or Lancaster, or 
to Crab Orchard Springs, 10 miles from Stan- 
ford and 18 from Lancaster. On the route is 
Brooklyn Bridge, the highest in America, and 
Devil’s Bend, between Lancaster and Richmond. 


2—Another tour takes you through . Ver- 
sailles, 12 miles, to Frankfort, 14 miles, cross- 
ing the Kentucky river on the way down to 
Lawrenceburg, 14 miles, back through Harrods- 
burg, 20 miles, and Shakertown to Lexington, 
32 miles. 


3—Going out of Lexington to Winchester, 18 
miles, the Hamburg farm, the Patchen-Wilkes 
farm and others famous for blue grass stock 
are passed. The way leads through Paris, 18 
miles, to Georgetown, 17 miles, Frankfort, 17 
miles, back to Lexington through Versailles 
with other fine-horse farms. 


4—Passing out of Lexington through Win- 
chester and Mount Sterling, 26 miles, a good 
road leads to Sharpsburg, 10 miles, and Flem- 
ingsburg, 20 miles, to Maysville and the scenery 
along the Ohio. A long winding hill is on the 
way to Blue Lick Springs, and the Licking river 
is crossed over an unusual suspension bridge. 


These springs are on the route back by Carlisle, 
Millersburg and Paris to Lexington from Mays- 
ville, 65 miles this part of the circle. 


5—A winding road with few points of in- 
terest en route and little chance for detour leads 
up through Georgetown, Williamstown, Dry 
Ridge to Cincinnati, Ohio, 84 miles of road, 50 


‘miles of which is good and the rest-poor or me- 


dium. 


6—Completely encircling Lexington, say 
starting north by the Dixie highway to George- 
town and then around, the way leads through 
Paris, 18 miles, Mount Sterling, 22 miles, Win- 
chester, 13 miles over the Midland trail, Rich- 
mond, 22 miles, Lancaster, 21 miles, Stanford, 
9 miles, Danville, 12 miles, Harrodsburg, 10 
miles, Lawrenceburg, 20 miles, and Frankfort, 
14 miles, the road from Stanford to Frankfort 
being the Boone Way, and then to Georgetown, 
16 miles, and back to Lexington. 


Louisville 


Louisville is located on the Ohio river 
and is nearly surrounded by hills. It has 
many art collections, among them one 
brought over by Louis Philippe, when he 
was a refugee from France, before he be- 
came king. At that time he lived wiiiin 
a few miles of Louisville, and as he was 
an ardent Roman Catholic he presented 
these to various churches. They now may 
be seen ‘in the Cathedral of the Assumption, 
the convent at Nazareth and the old church 
at Georgetown. Near the former home of 
Louis Philippe, is the homestead of Zach- 
ary Taylor. Louisville has three museums 
and an excellent park system. The city is 
one of the best known racing centers in the 
United States. 

1—A popular tour out of Louisville is that 
to Mammoth Cave, at which one or two days’ 
stopover well could be allowed. One route is 


that over the Jackson highway by Bardstown, 
Buffalo and Beri Wallaw,. 112 miles. The re- 


. turn may be made by a shorter route over the 


Dixie highway by West Point and Elizabeth- 
town, 99 miles. On the former route, you fol- 
low the old Military highway, or Bardstown 
road, built in 1830 and still good. “My Old 
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Kentucky Home” was written at Bardstown, 
and the oldest church west of the Alleghenies is 
passed just south of this town. The way leads 
within 4 miles of Gethsemane Abbey. This is 
one of four Trappist Monasteries in the world, 
and the only one in the United States. At Buf- 
falo the side trip to Lincoln Farm can be made. 
Returning, you leave Mammoth Cave through 
Cave City, and then go through Munfordville, 
Bonnieville, Upton and Elizabethtown, from 
which a side trip to Lincoln Farm also can be 
made. Then the road goes to Dripping Springs, 
West Point, crossing a long iron bridge above 
Salt river, and north through Meadowlawn, 
Orel and Shively. This route gives a scenic 
tour over the hills that are the western exten- 
sion of the Blue Ridge Mountains of Virginia. 

2—A longer trip, lasting two or three days 
at least takes in a circle from Louisville through 
Lexington and Maysville. Return may be made 
by Cincinnati, though this would add quite 
a little mileage. From Louisville to Lexington, 
78% miles, go by Shelbyville, Frankfort and 
Versailles, from Lexington to Maysville, 63% 
miles, Paris, Millersburg, through Lick Springs, 
Fairview and Washington; from Maysville to 
Louisville, 133% miles, the return can be made 
by Millersburg and Paris, or, if you have the 
time, you can go northwest to Cincinnati and 
follow the Ohio down through Carrollton to 
Shelbyville and back to Louisville. 

3—Or, instead of going from Lexington to 
Maysville you can go down to Danville from 
Lexington, 36 miles, through Shakertown, and 
then come back from Danville through Perry- 
ville, Springfield, Bardstown and Mount Wash- 
ington, 85 miles. 


Mount Sterling 


Mount Sterling, Ky., also serves as the 
center of short-tour roads and, being near 
the oil fields of the state, offers an induce- 
ment in this way. 


1—One trip of this kind is to North Middle- 
town, 12 miles, Paris, 10 miles, Georgetown, 
Lexington, about 25 miles, Versailles, 12 miles, 
Frankfort, 18 miles, returning over the old 
Frankfort and Lexington pike, 28 miles, back 
to Winchester, 18 miles, and Mount Sterling, 
15 miles, in one or two days. 

2—Another route leads to Owingsville, 14 
miles, by Flemingsburg, 25 miles, Maysville, 20 
miles, and back from Maysville by Carlisle and 
Blue Lick Springs, Millersburg, Paris, Winches- 
ter to Mount Sterling. 

3—An afternoon tour may be made to Oil 
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Springs, 12 miles, returning by Kiddville or 
Hollywood Springs with the Oidian oil fields 
at and near Indian Fields. 

4—Another short trip is by Howards Mills to 
Olympian Springs, 15 miles, staying all night 
and returning by Owingsville, 25 miles, to Mount 
Sterling. 

5—A two-day trip is by Winchester, Lexing- 
ton, Versailles, Frankfort and Shelbyville to 
Louisville, 116 miles. 

6—When the Midland trail is finished to Ash- 
land there will be a good trip by either Owings- 
ville or Olympian Springs to Salt Lick, 25 miles, 
Farmer, 3 miles, Moorehead, 6 miles, Grayson, 
Ashland, Catlettsburg, Huntington, W. Va., re- 
turning to Ashland and taking the Ohio side 
down through Maysville, Paris or Flemings- 
burg. 


Owensboro 


Owensboro, Ky., is on the Ohio and is 
connected to Henderson by a 29-mile road. 
With Henderson a very good cirele tour, 
taking about two days, is available. 

1—It is about 79 miles to French Lick, Ind., 
from Owensboro through Rockport, Hunting- 
burg and Jasper; 64 from French Lick through 
West Baden, Shoals and Washington to Vin- 
cennes; and then through Princeton, Evans- 
ville and Howell back into Kentucky to Hen- 
derson and Owensboro, 24 miles in all. The 
roads are fair in good weather. 


Paducah 


Fine gravel roads lead out from Paducah, 
the center of a gravel section, and lead, in 
most cases, to places of historic interest. 
Paducah itself claims the home of the man 
who drove the first locomotive brought to 
this country, the man who invented and 
laid the first cable and the man who de- 
signed the Merrimac. 

1—A 6-hr. tour leads by way of Hopkinsville, 
79 miles, to the birthplace of Jefferson Davis, 
where a great memorial is to be built this year, 
and farther on, passing through Bowling Green 
and Glasgow en route, to Lincoln Farm. Mam- 
moth Cave is a 10-hr. drive from Paducah, and 
by leaving Paducah at 6 in the morning a visit 
to Mammoth Cave, the Jefferson Davis Home 
and Lincoln Farm can be made, there and back 
by the third day. En route the Tennessee,, 


Cumberland and Green rivers are crossed. 


oe 
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2—Another trip is over the southerm seetion 
of the Jefferson Davis highway to Memphis, 
Tenn., and return. The trip can be made in a 
day each way. It is about 200 miles to Mem- 
phis over good roads. 

3—Mapyfield, 25 miles away, furnishes a good 
round-trip for a few hours’ time, on good gravel 
roads. 

4—Fulton, 54 miles away, gives a nice tour 
for a day and is reached by a road good through- 
out and mostly gravel. 

5—Murray, 50 miles away, furnishes another 
day tour. 

6—A circle tour can be made through Fulton, 
Clinton and Bardwell to Wickliffe on the Mis- 
sissippi and back to Paducah, all in a day. 

7—Another 1-day trip is through Mayfield, 
Fulton, Clinton, Bardwell and Wickliffe back. 

8—A week-end or holiday tour may be made 
to Nashville, Tenn., by Hopkinsville, Clarksville, 
Tenn., and Springfield, Tenn. It is a good 
day’s tour of 190 miles, all good roads and 
through interesting country, including the old 
Shaker colony at Shakertown, Russellville, Elk- 
ton, Fairview, Hopkinsville, Cadiz and Paducah, 
about 11% hrs. one way. 


Louisiana 
Alexandria 


Alexandria is on the Old Spanish trail 
in the center of excellent fishing and hunt- 
ing region. It is 20 miles to Hot Well, 
a new health resort, which promises to 
rival Hot Springs, Ark. To go there, cross 
Red river at Boyde, 6 miles east of Hot 
Well, and take the gravel road through 
Colfax and Natchitoches, 80 miles. You 
ean return to Colfax on the east bank of 
the Red river, through beautiful woods 
and over a good grade of country road, 
which will be graveled this summer. 

2—Another short tour is that to Fishville, 
22 miles. Fishville is an excellent fishing and 
bathing resort by a clear running hill stream. 

3—Another trip is to the Flagon Falls, an- 
other clear hill stream, where there is good 
fishing. East of the Red river you can drive 
through the pine woods and through the Bo- 
hemian colonies to Catahula lake, a third de- 
lightful fishing resort in summer and an ideal 
duck hunting ground in winter. 

4—Coming back to the west bank of of the 
river, you can take trips to Lake Cocordia, 
Bunkie, Melville and Baton Rouge. These trips 
follow generally the Jefferson highway. 

5—Two or three-day trips are those to Shreve- 
port, 175 miles to the northwest, and New Or- 
leans, 275 miles to the southwest. 


New Orleans 


New Orleans is handicapped in its inter- 
course with the community by so many 
streams, large and small, and swampy 
areas that the question of giving New Or- 
leans surfaced highways leading northeast 
and west is a difficult one. A pavement 
now is being constructed to connect it with 
the Gulf coast resort towns of Waveland, 
Bay St. Louis, Pass Christian, Ocean 
Springs, Biloxi and even Mobile. It is 
costing about $200,000. However, New 
Orleans is by no means isolated through 
lack of short tour possibilities. 


1—One of the best day trips out of New 
Orleans, perhaps, is to Pointe a la Hachee, a 
small town 48 miles down the Mississippi. One 
teaves New Orleans through the famous French 
quarter, past the U. S. barracks, into the next 
parish, St. Bernard. A good shell road leads 
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over the ground on which the battle of New 
Orleans was fought, a half mile parallel to the 
Mississippi. The Challamet monument has been 
erected here to the memory of the slain in the 
battle of New Orleans, and the ruins of a 
house once occupied by the English general, 
Pakenham, are seen along here. The route 
is through the small town of Violet to Point 
a la Hachee. The road follows the river all 
the way and about a mile from it are numerous 
bayous and lagoons, which give fine fishing and, 
in winter, duck and snipe hunting. The en- 
tire trip is over good shell roads that are kept 
in fine condition. 

2—A week-end trip out of New Orleans can 
be taken to Covington, a health resort among 
the pines. You go 6 miles to Milneyburg, a 
small resort on the south shore of Lake Pont- 
chartrain, where you ferry across the lake 22 
miles to Mandeville, a summer watering place. 
From here there is a good dirt road to Covington, 
about 18 miles. There are many good roads 
out of Covington, through some of the best 
scenery in this part of the state, which is 
known as the Ozone belt. Most of the country 
is in pine forests. 

3—An excellent week-end trip, good weather 
permitting, is to Baton Rouge, the capital of 
Louisiana, 109 miles away. Kenner and Con- 
vent are the largest towns passed, but most 
of the trip is through the sugar cane district. 
The road is a dirt one to about 20 miles from 
Baton Rouge, where you come upon an excel- 
lent gravel road. Baton Rouge is quite a city 
and there are many good roads out of it to 
nearby towns. The return trip from New Or- 
leans can be made on the west bank of the 
river by ferrying across at Baton Rouge. The 
road leads to Donaldson and Gretna, which is 
opposite New Orleans. At Gretna you ferry 
across the river. The trip is not advised, except 
in good weather. 

4—A longer tour is that by ferry to Manae- 
ville and then through Covington, Bogalusa, 
Poplarville and Cuevas to Gulfport, Miss., 119 
miles. 


Shreveport 


The roads around Shreveport within a 
radius of 20 or 30 miles are good gravel 
roads. Beyond that they are mostly of 
clay foundation and are good in dry 
weather. The most popular two or three- 
day trip is the Shreveport-Dallas trip by 
Tyler, Edom, Canton and Terrell, Tex. The 
distance is 221 miles and has been made by 
motor in 8 hours. | 

2—A trip that promises to be very popular 
this summer is that from Shreveport to Texar- 
kana, 89 miles. In very wet weather this road 
is likely to be impassable, but the worst parts 
in it have been improved lately and 29.2 miles 
is hard surfaced. 

3—The best one-day trip out of Shreveport 
is the Shreveport-Marshall trip. Marshall, Tex., 
is 40 miles from Shreveport and 28 of the 40 
miles are hard surfaced gravel roads. The 
Mansfield trip is also a one-day tour. It is 41 
miles, and all of it will be over hard sur- 
faced gravel roads by fall or winter. The 
Shreveport-Minden road is in now bad shape, 
but is being improved, 29 miles. 


Maryland 


Baltimore 


Baltimore, with its history dating back 
to 1655, has many points of interest for 
the motorist. Like ancient Rome, it is 
built on seven hills. Not only is the nat- 
ural scenery beautiful, but the city has 
developed a magnificent system of parks. 
Edgar Allan Poe died and was buried in 
Baltimore. Baltimore has the first monu- 
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ment to George Washington. Fort Mce- 
Henry was the inspiration of the national 
anthem. It is but natural, then, that the 
city should be the center of the network of 
routes leading to and through the most his- 
toric section of America. 

1—Gettysburg is only 52 miles away, by one 
route, through Pikesville, Owing Mills, Sandy- 
ville, Westminster, Union Mills, Littletown and 
Germantown. You can return by Hagerstown 
and direct to Baltimore or go on to Wash- 
ington, D. C., and complete the circle. Hagers- 
town is about 10 miles from Antietam battle- 
field and 28 miles from Gettysburg. Wash- 
ington, D. C., is 77 miles from Hagerstown, 
over splendid roads. 

2—Annapolis is 25 miles from Baltimore and 
another circuit would be to go on from Annap- 
olis to Washington, and then back to Baltimore. 

3—Go direct from Baltimore to Washington, 
37.9 miles, by Beltsville and Hyattsville. The 
attractions at Washington are too numerous to 
list here, but every motorist should see them 
sooner or later. 

4—Another good short tour in this locality 
is to go to Philadelphia through Wilmington 
and come back by Gettysburg. Longer tours 
take in even more of the cities of the original 
thirteen colonies and the rest of the region 
that makes this part of the United States of so 
much interest. 


Cumberland 


1—To Pittsburgh, Pa., 385 miles. Following 
the Old National pike to Washington, Pa., the 
tourist passes beautiful mountain scenery to 
Uniontown, Pa. The roads are fine, being of 
concrete, macadam and brick into Pittsburgh. 
From Pittsburgh take the Lincoln highway 
through Greensburg, Bedford and Chambers- 
burg into Gettysburg, where much of scenic 
and historic interest is to be enjoyed. Passing 
from Gettysburg to Hagerstown the road lies 
in a rich agricultural country. A short run 
out of Hagerstown affords an opportunity to 
visit the battlefields at Antietam or Sharps- 
burg. From here the 65-mile journey back to 
Cumberland is through mountainous country 
with its wonderful scenery. This entire circle 
tour is possible over hard road. 


Augusta 


To Rockland. The tour embraces the towns 
of Gardinier, Randolph, No. Pittston, North 
Whitefield, Jefferson, South Warren and 
Thomaston. The return may be made via 
Rockport, Camden, Lincolnville, Belfast, Sears- 
port, Morrills, Freedom, Albion, Winslow, 
Waterville and Vassalboro. 


Springfield 


To Athol, 46 miles. The route leads through 
the following towns: Indian Orchard, Ludlow, 
Ludlow Center, Belchertown, Enfiel, Smiths, 
Greenwich, Greenwich Village, North Dana, 
New Salem Station, and South Athol. 


Michigan 
Benton Harbor 


To Grand Haven, 80 miles. This route fol- 


lows the lake shore very closely. Proceeding 
northeast seven miles to Riverside, South 
Haven is reached after a 27-mile run. Then 


West Casco, Ganges, Saugatuck, Graafschap, 
Holland and Ventura. Good sand and gravel 
roads prevail most of the way. 

2—To Kalamazoo, 50 miles. 
ton Harbor, the town of Twelve Corners is © 
reached, then Coloma, Watervliet, Hartford, 
Lawrence, Paw Paw, and Oshtemo. The trip 
may be extended to Holland by traveling 50 
miles farther through Cooper, Plainwell, Otse- 
go, Pine Creek, Allegan, Hill Grove, Dunning- 
ville, Hamilton and Fillmore. 


Leaving Ben- 


Calumet 


Calumet is located on Lake Superior in the 
far northern peninsula of Michigan. It is in 
a beautiful and picturesque, as well as his- 
torical, part of the country. Located as it is, 
it is possible to take most of this part of 
Michigan in a day’s run. The itinerary for 
such a trip might be Calumet, Ahmeek, Phoe- 
nix, Eagle River, Copper Falls, Eagle Harbor, 
Copper Harbor, Delaware, Lac Labelle, Central, 
back to Calumet. It is said that this particular 
county in which this trip is has more miles of 
coast line than any other county in the United 
States. Ahmeek has one of the richest copper 
mines known. From this place to Phoenix the 
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scenery rivals the Palisades along the Hudson. 
Eagle River, the county seat, is on the shore of 
Lake Superior and the waterfalls and Royal 
Gorge can be seen from there. Eagle Harbor 
was at one time a great lake port. Near it is 
Garden City Hill, which is named after an old 
copper mine. Several abandoned mines are seen 
along here. Eagle Harbor is a favorite sum- 
mer resort now. It was at the Delaware mine 
on this route that Horace Greeley lived one 
winter. Copper Harbor is the most beautiful 
natural harbor on Lake Superior. Mosquito lake 
is on the road to the harbor. At the harbor 
are the ruins of old Fort Wilkins. The mile- 
age for this trip is well under 100 miles, the 
total mileage depending on the number of short 
detours you take. 


Clover-land 


Clover-land is the name applied to the 
upper peninsula of Michigan. It has 1000 
miles of coast line and 1600 miles of mac- 
adam and gravel roads. It is the home of 
the richest copper range and three of the 
richest iron ranges in the United States. 
Each town offers good hotels and other at- 
tractions for tourists. Two of the most 
important cities and touring centers are 
Menominee and Marquette. The two cities 
of Menominee, Mich., and Marinette, Wis., 
are on opposite sides of the Menominee 
river, and around them is the territory that 
has much Indian history connected with it. 
Hunting and fishing expeditions are usual 
across Green bay from these places, and 
motor cars can be taken on these steamers 
across the bay. Marquette is named after 
the famous explorer who landed at Presque 
Isle on an exploring trip. This is now a 
park, with splendid roads to it. The city 
is a center of a section rich in beautiful 
scenery which can be enjoyed by trips over 
macadam roads. 


i—One of the most scenic routes through 
the upper peninsular is that to Menominee 
through Escanaba. You can either go by Ste- 
venson and Spaulding or take the Bay Shore 
Drive to Escanaba, 63 miles. 

2—A short tour is that by the Bay Shore 
road and Cedar River from Menominee to Ste- 
venson, Mich. You can either return from 
here or go on to Escanaba and Marquette 
through Trenary and Chatham, or through 
Rapid River and Trenary and Carlshand, about 
105 miles, returning by the alternate route. 

3—You can go from Menominee to Iron Moun- 


tain by Spaulding, Vulcan and Norway, about 
72 miles, and return by Vulcan and Escanaba, 
which makes it a somewhat longer way back. 
You can go from Marquette to Iron Mountain 
by Negaunee, Ishpeming and Sagola and re- 
turn through Escanaba and Little Lake. You 
can go from Marquette to Houghton, Negaunee, 
Ishpeming and Michigaunee and return by Wi- 
nona, Rockland, Bruce’s Crossing and Michi- 
gaunee. 

6—You can go from Menominee to Green 
Bay, Wis., by Marinette, Wis., Oconto, College- 
ville and Big Scamico, returning, if preferred, 
on the other side of Green Bay and across the 
bay from Sawyer. 

7—An entire loop of the upper peninsula 
would take you through Menominee, Escanaba, 
Manistique, St. Ignace, Sault Ste. Marie, New- 
berry, Munising, Marquette, L’Anse, Houghton, 
Ontonogan, Bessemer, Crystal Falls and Iron 
Mountain, back to Menominee. Any number 
of short trips are available on the cross routes. 


Detroit 


Detroit, center of motor car manufac- 
ture, is the metropolis of Michigan and 
an important transportation center, both 
for railroads and for Great Lakes naviga- 
tion. The city’s park and boulevard sys- 
tem is one of its chief attractions. One 
boulevard, the Grand, is about 12 miles 
long and circles the central portion of the 
city, touching the river at each end. Belle 
Isle, a park of 700 acres, Palmer Park of 
140 acres, Waterworks Park of 100 acres 
and about 30 smaller parks form this sys- 
tem. Detroit originally was Fort Pont- 
chartrain, and the government still main- 
tains a military post known as Fort Wayne, 
4 miles west of the City Hall. 

1—An interesting trip should be that from 
Detroit, the largest home of the motor car, to 
Toledo, Ohio, another motor car city. Go from 
Detroit by Wyandotte, Rockwood Station and 
Monroe to Toledo, 59 miles. You could come 
back by Temperance, Mich., Dundee, Milan, 
Stony Creek and Ypsilanti. This is longer 
than the other route, being 77 miles. It would 
make a good part of a circle tour. 

2—What is called the Thumb Tour is from 
Detroit through Mount Clemens, Port Huron, 
60 miles; Harbor Beach, 83 miles; Bay City, 
78 miles, and Saginaw back to Detroit, 107 
miles. 

3—A short tour into the lake region would 
be to go direct to Pontiac, 24 miles, and then 


come back through Mount Clemens, 25 miles, 
to Detroit, 25 miles. 
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4—A longer tour with optional returns from 
Pontiac would be to go to Pontiac, then through 
the lake region to the Walled Lake. You can 
either return directly to Detroit, which would 
mean a trip of only 63 miles, or you can go 
on to Brighton through New Hudson. Brighton 
is 31 miles from Detroit and you will pass 
Island Lake on the way there. An optional 
return from Brighton is by Ann Arbor, the 
home of Michigan’s state university, 18 miles, 
and then back to Detroit, 38 miles. 

5—A triangular tour taking in Detroit, Ann 
Arbor and Toledo can be made easily, the mile- 
age being 150 miles. 

6—A trip taking in several of the cities of 
this section that have more than the ordinary 
attractions would be to go through Lansing, 
the capital of Michigan, 83 miles, to Grand 
Rapids, the home of furniture manufacture, 68 
miles, to Grand Haven, the summer resort, 33 
miles, and then circle around through Holland, 
23.7 miles, and South Haven to Watervliet, 
49.4 miles, through Paw Paw to Kalamazoo, 
38.6 miles, and then by Battle Creek, Jackson 
and Ann Arbor back to Detroit, 141 miles. 

7—From Detroit go through Mount Clemens 
to Port Huron, 63.7 miles, and come back 
through Flint, 75.4 miles, to Detroit, 59.7 miles. 

8—Another trip that takes you through the 
lake region is that from Detroit through Pon- 
tiac, 24.9 miles, Holly, Fenton, 14 miles, then 
back through Ann Arbor, 40 miles, to Detroit, 
38 miles. 


Grand Rapids 


To Coldwater, 94 miles. Leaving via Cherry 
St. and Lake Ave. the north side of Reeds Lake 
is skirted to Cascade; then through Whitney- 
ville south to Middleville, to Hastings, Dowling, 
Bedford, Battle Creek, Abasco, Union City and 
Hodunk, 


Lansing 


To Howard City, 86 miles. Proceed north on 
Seymour St., cross bridge and following the 
Grand River road to Eagle; then continue 
through Portland, Lyons, Ionia, Haynor, Or- 
leans, Belding, Otisco, Greenville, Langston and 
Coral. 


Saginaw 


To Jackson, 90 miles. The route leads 
through Swan Creek, Garfield, St. Charles, 
Chesaning, Owosso, Morrice, Perry, Williams- 
ton, Danville, Bunker Hill and Paddleford. 


Traverse City 


To Harrisville, 114 miles. This trip em- 
braces the following towns: Acme, Bates, 
Williamsburg, Mable, Leiphart, Darragh, Gray- 
ling, Luzerne, Mio, where the AuSable river 
is crossed, McKinley, Mud Lake and Lincoln. 
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Minnesota 


Duluth 


1—A one-or two-day trip can be made from 
Duluth to Virginia and Hibbling through Gil- 
bert, Virginia, Iron Mountain, Hibbing, Chis- 
holm, Eveleth, to Duluth. 

2—The Proctor, Cloquet and Carleton trip, 
about 60 miles, can be made in a day. In short, 
there are many day trips around Duluth for 
fishing and picknicking. The North Shore trip, 
taking in Two Harbors and Grand Marais, is 
fine. You cross many streams in which there 
are good brook trout fishing at times. 


Mankato 


1—Mankato has several week-end trips over 
roads that are mostly gravel. The shortest, 90 
miles, takes one past lakes and summer resorts 
through Lake Crystal, Garden City, Vernon City, 
Amboy, Mapleton, St. Clair, Madison Lake and 
Eagle Lake. 

2—aA longer tour, 170 miles, takes one farther 
east through Eagle Lake, Madison Lake, Elysian, 
Waterville, Morristown, Faribault, Owatonna, 
Blooming Prairie, Austin, Albert Lea, Alden, 
Wells, Minnesota Lake and Mapleton back to 
Mankato. 

3—A 400-mile trip can be taken through 
Nicollet, Portland, Sleepy Eye, Springfield, 
Lamberton, Walnut Grove, Tracy, Bolaton, 
Tyler, Lake Benton and Elkton to Brookings, 
S. D., 160 miles. The first part of the trip is 
through country where the Sioux massacre took 
place in 1862. From Brookings the route is 
south to Sioux Falls, S. D., and then back 
through southern Minnesota by Beaver Creek, 
Luverne, Adrian, Worthington, Lakefield, Jack- 
son, Sherburn, Fairmont, Winnebago, Amboy, 
Vernon Center and Garden City, to Mankato. 

4—-A 300-mile trip takes one through Janes- 
ville, Wasca, Owatonna, Dodge Center, Casson, 
Rochester and St. Charles to Winona and back 
through the Mississippi River valley by Min- 
nesota City, Minneiska, Wabasha, Lake City, 
Montanac, Red Wing, Cannon Falls, North- 
field, Faribault, Morristown, Waterville, Ely- 


sian, Madison Lake and Eagle Lake to Man- 
kato. 


The Twin Cities 


1—St. Paul and Minneapolis being Twin 
Cities, the short tours which apply to the one 
naturally would apply to the other. What is 
called the Twin City trip circles around and 
through the two. Starting at the Parade in 
Minneapolis, it follows Douglas avenue, Ken- 
wood parkway, the Lake of Isles boulevard, Dean 
boulevard, Calhoun boulevard and Minnehaha 
parkway around Minneapolis, a complete cir- 
cuit of which covers some 22 miles. To make 
the Twin City circuit, however, instead of com- 
pletely encircling Minneapolis you go on to Fort 
Snelling and cross the Mississippi, following the 
East River boulevard to Summit avenue in St. 
Paul and Sixth street, Robert street, Cedar 
street, University avenue and Rye street to 
Como avenue, up around Lake Cosmo and back 
past the State Fair Grounds to Snelling avenue, 
until you get on University, which you follow 
to Washington avenue and on to the starting 
place in Minneapolis. 

2—There are too many short tours out of 
Minneapolis and St. Paul to attempt to outline 
them all. A delightful one-day tour includes a 
trip through some of the park sections of Min- 
neapolis, and then by boulevard, touring around 
Lake Minnetonka, a summer resort 18 miles 
west of the city. This lake has a shore line 
of about 65 miles, and it can be encircled com- 
pletely. The route around the lake would take 
you through Wayzata, Ferndale, Spring Park, 
Mound, Zumbra Heights and Excelsior, back to 
the boulevard systems of the Twin Cities, a total 
mileage of 80 miles. 

38—Another week-end trip is from the Twin 
Cities through Osseo, Saint Michael, Monticello, 
Annandale, Maple Lake, Buffalo, Rockford and 
Hammill, about 123 miles. 
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4—A week-end trip in the different directions 
can be taken through Langdon, across the Miss- 
issippi to Hastings, and through Red Wing, 
Cannon Falls, Hampton and Westcott Station, 
about 110 miles. 

5—Leave the Twin Cities through Stillwater, 
Marine Mills and Taylor’s Falls, and come back 
by Center City, Lindstrom, Chisago City, Forest 
Lake and White Bear to Minneapolis, about 
113 miles. 

6—A good week-end trip of 120 miles is by the 
Black trail to Forest Lake and the Blue trail 
to Saint Croix Falls, Wis., passing through 


White Bear, Forest Lake, Lindstrom, Chisago, . 


Center City and Taylor’s Falls. On this trip 
you will pass some of the most beautiful lakes 
in the state. The return trip could be made 
by Dresser’s Junction, Osceola and Houlton, 
Wis., to Stillwater and White Bear back. 

7—Another week-end trip somewhat longer is 
to Mankato by the Red Trail or Jefferson High- 
way through Farmington, Northfield, Faribault, 
Morristown, Waterville, Elysian and Madison 
Lake, about 99 miles, and returning up the 
valley of the Minnesota river through St. Peter, 
LeSuer, Henderson, Belle Plaine, Jordan and 
Chicopee. Just before reaching St. Paul you 
will pass through the government reservation of 
Fort Snelling. From Mankato to Fort Snelling 
you following the Yellow trail, and from Fort 
Snelling to St. Paul, the Red Trail. 

8—A two-day continuous trip south through 
the Mississippi River valley is by Hastings, Red 
Wing, Lake City, Wabasha and Winona, 131 
miles, and then by St. Charles to Rochester, 56 
miles, and back to St. Paul by Zumbrota and 
Cannon Falls. The total mileage is 261 miles. 

9—A good three-day trip of 508 miles is by 
White Bear Lake, Forest Lake, Rush City, Pine 
City, Sandstone, Moose Lake, Carleton and 
Duluth, where a very fine trip is possible to 
Two Harbors. From Duluth north drive is over 
gravel roads to Eveleth, and through the famous 
iron ore mines of the Straits., passing through 
Virginia, Chisholm, Hibbing and Aitken to 
Grand Rapids, or you can go from Aitken by 
Deerwood, Little Falls, St. Cloud and Elk River 
back to the Twin Cities. 


Mississippi 
Clarksdale 
Points of interest that can be reached 
from Clarksdale are: Moon Lake, with 


fishing, boating and bathing; Roseacres, 
the largest nursery in the United States; 
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Friar’s Point, on the Mississippi; Mackey’s 
Lake; Parchman State Farm, and others. 
i—Go out by Lyon to Roseacres, and then 
you can circle clear around Moon Lake if you 
wish and come back along the Mississippi river 
to Friar’s Point and then into Clarksdale. 
2—Another interesting trip would be out 
along the little Sunflower river to Flowers Point 
on the Mississippi, and then back up the Miss- 
issippi to Yazoo and around again to Clarksdale. 
83—Mackey’s Lake is within a very short dis- 
tance of Clarksdale and could be visited in half 
a day. 7 
4—Parchman State Farm is 26 miles from 
Clarkedale over good gravel roads and would 
make another half-day tour. 


Columbus 


Columbus is the midway point between 
Nashville, Tenn., and New Orleans, La., 
on the Jackson Military highway. It isa 
thoroughly modern city, typical of the 
South to-day. A week-end drive to the 
north carries the visitor to Shiloh National 
Park near Corinth and to Memphis, Tenn. 
At Tupelo is located a government fish 
hatchery, and the route is over the finest 
roads in the South. Another week-end 
trip is through the iron, coal and natural 
gas regions of West Alabama to Birming- 
ham. An afternoon trip can be made to 
the Agricultural and Mechanical College 
near Starkville. 


i—The circle tour to Birmingham is over 
gravel roads most of the way and through 
Pickensville, 23 miles, Carrollton, 10 miles, Tus- 
caloosa, 30 miles, Birmingham, 60 miles, Jasper, 


‘40 miles, Fayette, 39 miles, Vernon, 16 miles, 


back to Columbus, 26 miles. 

2—The afternoon drive to the Agricultural 
and Mechanical College is through West Point 
and back by Artesia, 63 miles. 

38—To Shiloh Battlefield National Park go 
through Aberdeen, Okalona, Tupelo, Booneville 
and Corinth to the park, and return through 
Middletown, Grand Junction, Moscow, Memphis, 
Holly Springs, New Albany, Pontotoc and 
Houston. 


Greenwood 
1—For a one-day trip from Greenwood go by 


Shell Mound, Minter City, Swan Lake, Sumner 
and Tutewaller to Clarksdale and return by 
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Rome, Parchman, 
and Schlater. 

2—A two-day trip from Greenwood takes you 
to Memphis, 175 miles. The itinerary is Shell 
Mound, Schlater, Highlandale, Minter City, 
Glendora, Sumner, Tutewaller, Matteson, Clarks- 
dale, Clover Hill, Cohoma, Rich, Lulu, Dundee, 
Clayton, Tunica, Holly Wood, Robinsonville, 
Eudora and Walsh to Memphis. 


Drew, Ruleviile, Doddsville 





Hattiesburg—Gulfport 


It is 75 miles from Hattiesburg to Gulfport. 
This is a delightful trip and the shell road 
along the Gulf Coast is beautiful. From Gulf- 
port you can go to Pascagoula on the east and 
to Pass Christian on the west. 


Jackson 


Jackson is the capital of Mississippi, and 
many events of the Civil War took place in 
and near it. Among its points of interest 
are the old capital building, and the old 
breastworks surrounding the city. Several 
schools are located at Jackson. 

1—The 250-mile circle tour to Vicksburg al- 
ready has been outlined. This may be extended 
by short detour from Hazelhurst to Brown’s 
Wells. 

2—Another tour is that to Meridian from 
Jackson by Brandon, Forest and Newton. This 
is 121 miles, one way. 

3—To go to Hattiesburg from Jackson, follow 
the road through Florence, Star, Mendenhall, 
Magee, Mount Olive, Orbo, Collins, Kola, 
Gandesi, Seminary and Sanford. This is 102 
miles and is on the route which forms the best 


connection from Jackson to the Gulf Coast 
resort. 


Meridian 


Meridian is the metropolis of the Bayou 
State. It was settled about the time of the 
Civil War. It is near enough to the Gulf 
to be affected by the great body of water, 
and its winters and summers are temperate 
through the influence. Several schools are 
located there, and there are many fine pub- 
lic buildings and private structures. 

1—From Meridian to the National Park at 


Vicksburg, go by Newton, Forest, Brandon, Jack- 
son and Vicksburg, about 135 miles. 


2—A 155-mile trip takes you through Enter- 
prise, Pachudo, Vassburg, Heidelberg and 
Sandersville to Laurel, Miss. You can return 
through Shabuda, Whitman and Union, making 
a detour to Stafford Springs before returning. 

3—A half-day tour may be made to Yantley 
over 6 miles of rock road and 18 of good sand 
and clay. Then come 12 miles of good dirt 
road that intersect the main Meridian road 5 
miles from Cuba. Return over 24 miles of good 
sand and clay and paved road to Meridian. 

4—-Another short tour is that to DeKalb by 
Daleville and Black Water, return being made 
by Lauderdale to Meridian. There is a mile 
of corduroy road through Black Water swamp. 
Otherwise, the roads are of dirt, with the ex- 
ception of 16 miles of paved road. 

5—A 70-mile trip can be made to Bailey, 
Moscow and DeKalb, returning to Meridian by 
Daleville and Azalia. In bad weather the road 
between DeKalb and Moscow is to be avoided. 
The route by Ponta and Marion is the better on 
account of the hills than that between Mazada 
and Andrews Chapel. 

6—Another short trip is around through 
Meahan Junction, Juanita, Enterprise and New 
Hope. There is a fishing club at Juanita. There 
is an optional return from Enterprise by Basic 
City and Arondale. 

7—A good 125-mile trip out of Meridian is 
that to Moscow, 30 miles, Philadelphia, 23, and 
return.by Pea Ridge, 10 miles, to Kodal, De- 
Kalb, and return by Daleville and Lauderville 


or Daleville direct to Meridian. 


9—Probably the best all-day drive out of 
Meridian in dry weather is that to DeKalb, 
Geiger, Ala., Jamesville, York, Cuba, and back. 
But in rainy weather the prairie section is very 
bad. There is an excellent mineral well at Liv- 
ingston between Janesville and York. 

10—You can go from Meridian to Enterprise 
by Basic City and then to Pachuta and Laurel, 
3 miles from which is Stafford Springs, famous 
for its mineral water. Return by Pachuta, De- 
Soto and Whitman to Meridian. 


11—Go north 30 miles to DeKalb, Scuba, 
Shuqualak, Macon and to Columbus, either by 
Brooksville and Crawford or by Deerbrook. The 
Jim Creek swamp is the only objection to this 
route. It is passable in dry weather, however. 
Cross the Tombigbee river at Columbus, and re- 
turn by Aliceville and Geiger to Gainesville, 
and from there to Livingston, York, Cuba and 
Meridian. This is an excellent two-day trip. 
Columbus is the site of the State Industrial In- 
stitute and College, which is the first state in- 
dustrial school for girls ever established. 
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12—-Another two-day trip is to Philadelphia, 
Carthage, Canton and Jackson, then back over 
the Mississippi Travelers’ highway to Meridian. 

-13—Meridian is a center for many longer 
trips, such as to Memphis, Tenn., through Phila- 
delphia, Louisville, Greenwood and Clarksdale, 
Cornish, over the Jackson and Meridian high- 
way, through Scuba, Macon, Columbus and 
Tupelo, Chattanooga, through Livingston, Gains- 
ville, Tuscaloosa and Birmingham, with an 
option of going from Birmingham to Atlanta; 
Montgomery through Livingston, Uniontown and 
Selma, to Pensacola through Butler and Jack- 
son, Ala.; to Mobile by Butler and Jackson or 
by Meridian highway ; to Gulfport by Laurel and 
Hattiesburg, with options at Hattiesburg of go- 
ing to New Orleans or of making the circuits up 
to Jackson, Miss., and Vicksburg or return to 
Meridian. 

Starkville 


Starkville, Miss., is the location of the 
Mississippi Agricultural and Mechanical 
College. The nearest large town is Colum- 
bus, through which a 28-mile drive takes 
the motorist with a return by West Point. 

2—For a four- or five-day trip you might go 
by West Point, Tupelo and Holly Springs to 
Memphis, which is about 150 miles away. A 
good trip of one day, especially for fishermen, 
is directly west to Greenwood, with its nearby 
lakes. 

3—A two-day trip is through Artesia, 11 
miles, to the Jackson highway, and then by 
Meridian, Laurel and Hattiesburg to Gulfport 
and the coast. 


Vicksburg 


Vicksburg is the leading city in Mis- 
sissippi from a historical standpoint. The 
size of the national cemetery, which forms 
part of its interests, may be judged from 
the number of miles of gravel roads in- 
eluded in it. The cemetery has 42 miles 
of gravel road. A road leads directly from 
it to Jackson, Miss., and it is usually by 
this door that it is visited, though there 
is a good road down the Mississippi to 
Natchez, and a return trip can be made by 
way of Hazelhurst. The mileage of this 
circuit is about 250 miles. 


Missouri 
Jefferson City 


Jefferson City is on the Missouri river. It 
is the capital of the state. Several trips 
are interesting when taken with Jefferson 
City as a starting point, especially that one 
which goes down into Camden County to 
Ha Ha Tonka Park. This park is not so 
well known as it might be, though it con- 
tains many natural curiosities and is said 
to be the loveliest spot in Missouri and 
one of the loveliest in the world. Its caves 
are among the finest. Among other beau- 
ties and wonders is a remarkable subter- 
ranean stream which flows through great 
caverns of white onyx. A chain of these 
unexplored caverns interests the motorists 
as well as the scientist. In addition, Jeffer- 
son City, being located practically in the 
center of the state, is not a bad point for 
trips to Kansas City and St. Louis. The 
National Old Trails road is a little more 
than 20 miles north of it, across the Mis- 
sourl river, and detours are made from 
that highway to. Jefferson City quite often. 
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1—Heretofore it has been impossible to reach 
the section of caverns but it is now accessible 
to motor cars from Jefferson City and is only 


6 or 7 hrs.’ drive. That part of the road 
which is not already graded is now in construc- 
tion and should be in first-class condition this 
season. The route is Brazeda, 11 miles, Eugene, 
8 miles, Tuscombia, 9 miles, Ulman, 6 miles, 
Brumley, 4% miles, Linn Creek, 14 miles, and 
from Linn Creek, which is in Camden County, 
the location of these caverns, you can go on 7 
miles to Ha Ha Tonka. Your return can be 
made by Purdy, 13 miles, Versailles, 18 miles, 
High Point, 14 miles, Russellville, 7 miles, and 
back to Jefferson City, 18 miles. 

2—Crossing the Missouri river, go through 
Ashland to Columbia, 24 miles. Columbia is 
the half-way point on the National Old trail 
between St. Louis and Kansas City and is of 
much historic interest. It is an old Southern 
town, made even more rich in story by the 
events of the Civil War. One house along the 
National Old trail, which passes through the 
town, for instance, still has the bloodstains in 
its attic where a wounded soldier once took 
refuge. The Boone Lick road also goes through 
here, and the state university and two junior 
colleges are here. From Columbia follow the Na- 
tional Old Trail to Fulton and come back to 
Jefferson City through New Bloomfield and 
Cedar City. The trip is about 58 miles long. 

3—Another interesting short tour is that 
which follows the Missouri river through Sandy 
Hook and Prairie Home to Boonville and returns 
to the Midland trail at Tipton and follows it 
back to Jefferson City. This trip is a little 
more than 100 miles long. 

4—-It is 177 miles to Kansas City from Jef- 
ferson City through California, Tipton, Sedalia, 
Knobnoster, Warrensburg, Centerview, Holden, 
Kingsville, West Strasburg, Pleasant Hill, 
Greenwood, Lee Summit and Independence. 

o—If you follow the Midland trail east in- 
stead of west, it will take you to St. Louis. The 
mileage is less than that to Kansas City. 


Kansas City 


Kansas City has spent a good deal of 
money on its parks and boulevard systems 
and has about 55 miles of boulevards in 
its immediate vicinity. One of the best of 
these is the Cliff Drive which overlooks the 
Missouri river. The town itself is inter- 
esting as one that has thousands of homes 
with yards of grass and flowers such as 
cannot be found in many eities of the 
same size. St. Joseph is only 63 miles from 
Kansas City, and the two are closely con- 
nected by good roads so that the trips out- 
lined under one well might apply to the 
other. 


1—To motor from Kansas City to Des Moines 
go through Harlem, Birmingham, Missouri City, 
Crab Orchard, Richmond, Knoxville, Polo, King- 
ston, Hamilton, Gallatin, Jameston, Coffeesburg, 
Bethany, Gardiner, Ridgeway, Blythedale, Le- 
mont, Iowa, Davis City, Leon, Osceola, New 
Virginia, Adora, Cool, Indianola and Somerset, 
235 miles. You can return through Bethany, 
Bridgeport, Plattonsburg, Winston, Cameron, 
Plattesburg, Smithville and Gashland. 

2—Good dirt roads lead by Liberty and Ex- 
celsior Springs to Chillicothe, 97 miles. The 
route is Bellview, Liberty, Craperville, Excelsior 
Springs, Lawson, Polo, Cowgill, Braymer, 
Plymouth, Ludlow and Utica. Returning, you 
might come through Breckenridge, Cameron, 
Thatchburg and Edgerton. 

3—A longer tour by Lexington, Marshall and 
Boonville is that to Columbia, 163 miles. This 
is a historic route, as you can follow the Santa 
Fe to Boonville, where it follows the old Boone 
Lick road to St. Louis. The two roads, Boone 
Lick road and the Santa Fe trail, pass through 
the most historic section of the state. Along 
this road you may visit the stone house where 
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Daniel Boone lived and died; Pond fort, built 
for protection against the Indians; the Jones 
tavern, built in 1829; the Van Bibber tavern, 
where the Boones lived ; the log cabin which was 
the first school for girls west of the Mississippi ; 
and other historic places. The route is Inde- 
pendence, Levassey, Wellington, Lexington, Wa- 
verly, Grand Pass, Marshall, Arrow Rock, 
Boonville, New Franklin and Rocheport. Re- 
turning you might drop down to Jefferson City, 
crossing the Missouri river, and go back to 
Kansas City on the Midland rail. 


St. Joseph 


St. Joseph is rich with circle-tour possi- 
bilities. It is situated on the Pikes Peak 
Ocean-to-Ocean highway, and several other 
trails either pass through it or near it. 

1—A one-day trip is given by the Sulpho- 
Saline Route to Excelsior Springs, about 60 
miles. From there you have two optional re- 
turns, either by way of Smithville or by Cam- 
eron and Pikes Peak Ocean-to-Ocean highway. 
Or you can go from there to Kansas City, 
Leavenworth, Atchison and back to St. Joseph 
by a very good road, at most seasons. 

2—Another trip may be taken from Topeka, 
84 miles, through Rushville, Atchison, Norton- 
ville, Valley Falls and Mariden. 

3—You can go by several routes to Des 
Moines for a week-end trip, either through 
Savannah, Maryville, Hopkins, Bedford, Sharps- 
burg, Lenox, Creston, Greenfield, Dexter and 
Van Meter, which is part of the Glidden trail 
and Saints highway, or you can take the Ayr 
Line through Avenue City, Union Star, Stans- 
bury, Gentry, Worth, Grant City, Redding, 
Mount Ayr and Tingley or you can branch at 
Union Star and take the Inter-State trail 
through King City, Albany, New Hampton, 
Bethany, Eagleville, Lamoni, Davis City, Osceola 
and Indianola. The Ayr Line is the more direct. 
You have a further option of following Pikes 
Peak Ocean-to-Ocean highway to Cameron and 
then going through Bethany to Des Moines. 

4—-Another week-end trip is to Omaha over 
the Glidden trail, one way. This can be made 
in a day. From Omaha you can go to Des 
Moines over the River-to-River road, which is 
very good, and then take one of the several 
routes back to St. Joseph or you can return 
by Auburn and Falls City to St. Joseph. 





St. Louis 


St. Louis is the fourth largest city in 
the country and is the center of an excel- 
lent road system. It too has many educa- 
tional institutions, the most noteworthy of 
which is Washington University. The 
city is located on the Mississippi river and 
is a center of transportation of all kinds. 


1—There is no end to the number of half- 
day and day tours out of St. Louis, as all St. 
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Louis County is connected by networks of 
boulevards. Webster Groves, Jefferson Bar- 
racks, Valley Park, Clayton, Creve Coeur and 
Maplewood are a few of the places to which one 
naturally motors from St. Louis. 

2—-You can go out to the Portage des Sioux 
by the Hall’s Ferry road, come down to St. 
Charles on the northern side of the Missouri, 
and then come back to St. Louis on the St. 
Charles road. 

3—Or you can cross over into East St. Louis, 
Iil., run up through Collinsville, Troy, Edwards- 
ville, Staunton to Litchville and come back by 
Alton. 

4—-A short trip can be made from St. Louis 
to Creve Coeur Lake through Delmar, Dehodia- 
mont, Olivette, Stratman, Creve Coeur, Fern- 
ridge, Coleman, about 18 miles. You can go on 
by good road until you strike the St. Charles 
road and then come back on it, or you can drop 
down to the Conway road and come in through 
Clayton. 

5—A slightly longer tour can be made to 
Pacific through Maplewood, Maddenville, Des 
Peres, Manchester, Baldwin, Ellisville, Grover, 
Fox Creek and Hollow, returning through 
Eureka, Valley Park, Spring Park, Oakland, Old 
Orchard and Maplewood. This would make it 
about 37 miles to Pacific and 35 back. 

6—It is 23 miles to Portage des Sioux by Hall 
Ferry road. You might return through St. 
Charles, as a good road connects the two di- 
rectly. 





7—A longer tour would bring you through 
East St. Louis, Edgemont, Bellville, Freeburg, 
Lementon, New Athens, Lensburg, Morissa, Til- 
den, Coultersvilie, Swanwick, Craig, Kings, 
Pinckneyville, Duquoin, Elksville, De Soto, Car- 
bondale, Mekanda, Anna, Jonesboro, Springville, 
Mill Creek, Elkow, Tamms, Sandusky, Unity and 
Beach Ridge to Cairo, Ill. You could return 
that way, or you could ferry and come back on 
the Missouri side through Charleston, Benton, 
Cape Girardeau, Perryville, St. Genevieve and 
Jefferson Barracks. It is 148 miles to Cairo. 


Montana 
Belgrade 


Belgrade lies almost in the center of the 
Galletin valley and is surrounded by moun- 
tains. The motorist is advised not to figure 
on a two or three or four hundred mile trip 
from here, but to get a good supply of 
fishing tackle, suitable for trout fishing, 
and start out on some of the shorter trips. 

1—Leave Belgrade along Dry Creek, and cross 
the Divide between it and 16-Mile Canyon. Then 
follow the 16-Mile Creek for several miles, and 
swing to the south, skirting the edge of the 
Bridge mountains, until Pass Creek is reached. 
There is a beautiful view at Flathead Pass, anu 
this is an ideal place to spend the night... A 
camping outfit is necessary if you do stay over 
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night. The trip can be made in one day, if de- 
sired, as it is only about 50 or 60 miles in all. 


2—A trip south from Belgrade involves fol- 
lowing the West Galletin river all the way up 
the canyon to the western entrance to the Yel- 
lowstone National Park. The scenery is unsur- 
passed, There are several hundred camps along 
this trip, where you can get good accommoda- 
tions. 

3—West and south of Belgrade is nearly al- 
ways spoken of as the trip to the dam. The 
Montana Power Co. has one of its plants in the 
Madison River Canyon. This is also a fisher- 
man’s paradise. 


Bozeman 


There are seventeen canyons within 13 
miles of the town of Bozeman, each canyon 
with a mountain stream filled with trout, 
ideal for summer outings and short tours. 
Nearly all these canyons are accessible by 
motor, and the roads are good. The county 
in which Bozeman is located spent $235,000 
for good roads last year and is now con- 
templating an additional bond issue for 
$600,000. This is in addition to Federal 
aid. 

1—A pleasant one-day trip is to leave Boze- 
man in the morning, go out by the government 
fish hatchery, up the beautiful Bridger Canyon 
to Wilsall, down the Shields river valley to 


Livingston over the Yellowstone trail, back 
across the Continental Divide to Bozeman. 


2—Another one-day trip is to take the Yel- 
lowstone trail down the Galletin river valley 
through Belgrade, Manhattan and Logan to 
Three Forks, coming back to Logan and up the 
Madison river until you strike the Virginia City 
road, then back to Bozeman that way. 

3—A two or three-day trip is to leave Boze- 
man in the morning, go over the Virginia City 
road to the Madison river and on up the Mad- 
ison to the dam, Ennis, Lyon and Henry’s Lake, 
where you will probably like to spend the day, 
crossing over the following morning to the 
town of Yellowstone, the western entrance to 
the National Park, and returning by West Gal- 
letin Canyon, about 120 miles. 


4—-Bozeman offers a splendid four-day trip 
through Yellowstone National Park. Leave Boze- 
man in the morning, follow the electric line to 
Salesville up the West Galletin Canyon to 
Karst’s Cold Springs and Wilson’s to Yellow- 
stone, the entrance. Then spend two days at 
least in the park, leaving by the northern en- 
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trance at Gardiner, passing down the Yellow- 
stone valley by Corwin and Chico Springs, tak- 
ing the Trail creek road, which intersects with 
the Yellowstone trail, leading to Bozeman. 


Butte 


i—From Butte to Anaconda, Silver Lake, 
Southern Cross, Phillipsburg, Hall, Drummond 
and Garrison, returning by Deer Lodge to Butte, 
about 160 miles over first-class roads. 

2—From Butte to Deer Lodge by Priest’s 
Pass to Helena, back by Boulder, Hot Springs, 
Butte, or by Whitehall to Butte. The former 
route is 170 miles, and the latter 200 miles. 

3—From Butte through Wisdom and Hamil- 
ton to Missoula, 125 miles. 

4—From Butte to Mill Creek and Ralston’s 
Ranch, returning by Divide, 100 miles. 

5—From Butte to Boulder Springs through 
Bison Canyon, 42 miles, back by Whitehall, 28 
miles to Butte, 32 miles, passing through the 
famous 9-Mile Canyon. 


6—From Butte to Boulder, 42 miles, Three 
Forks, 35 miles, Bozeman, 38 miles, returning 
by Norris, Harrison, Jefferson Island, Cord- 
well and Whitehall to Butte, about 223 miles. 


7—Another short trip is from Butte to Dil- 


lon, the county seat of Beaver Head county, re- 
turning by the Highland Mountain route, 75 


miles, passing through Ormstead, which is one 
of the most pleasant and scenic trips in this 
section. The entire trip covers about 200 miles. 


8—Another trip would be from Butte, pass- 
ing through the 9-Mile Canyon, Silver Star, Vir- 
ginia City, the first capital of this state and a 
very historic town, Ennis, where one of the 
greatest dams for generating electricity in the 
world is located, returning on a different route 
by Pony. This is a good drive when taken leav- 
ing Sunday morning, say, visiting the dam at 
Ennis, where there is trout fishing. The trip 
would take all day, possibly 16 hrs., according 
to the time spent at points of interest. 


Columbus 


Columbus, Mont., is but one day distant from 
the gate of the Yellowstone Park. There is a 
side trip into the Beartooth Range of the Rockies 
that has attractions similar to those of the Park. 
Leaving the Yellowstone trail at Columbus, 
cross the Yellowstone river and go to Absarokke, 
14 miles, the original headquarters of the Crow 
Indian agency. Here cross the Rosebud river, 
and go up the Stillwater valley to Nye, 39 
miles from Columbus. Ten miles farther on is 
Woodbine Ranch. The rest of this day might 
be spent in seeing Woodbine Falls, Box Canyon 
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and Sioux Charley lake. The night can be 
spent in the tent colony at the ranch, and the 
next morning the trail can be retraced almost 
to Nye, where a good road leads into the Fish- 
tail basin and the developing oil fields, Fish- 
tail creek is followed past Dean, and if the mo- 
torist wants to return to the Yeilowstone trail 
that day, the way through Fishtail, Absarokke 
and Columbus is straight ahead. Or, the motor- 
ists can follow the county road from Dean to 
Roscoe and up the East Rosebud river to Rose- 
bud lake, where a mountain resort hotel is lo- 
cated. The return journey is througn Roscoe, 
Fishtail and Absarokke to Columbus. East 
Rosebud Lake is only 48 miles from Columbus, 
but the trip takes the better part of the third 
day, as it is over new mountain roads that re- 
quire careful driving. The roads are safe but 
slow, especially the side trip to Rosebud lake, 
as there are high rocky centers which require 
reasonable care in driving. 


Deer Lodge 


1—One of the best trips for a day’s outing 
from Deer Lodge is to Rock Creek lake, just 12 
miles from town. 


2—A tour that takes a day, or if you have 
plenty of time, a day and a half, is the so-called 
loop trip which gives more than 100 miles of 
mountain scenery. The itinerary is Warm 
Springs, Anaconda, past Georgetown and Sil- 
ver Lake and the Southern Cross mine, along 
Flint Creek to Phillipsburg, and then north to 
Drummond and back to Deer Lodge. 

3—Another trip is that to Helena over the 
famous Priest’s Pass, where the “old timers” 
crossed so often. This road is in splendid shape. 
If one wishes, the trip could be continued to 
Butte and return to Deer Lodge over the trail. 
The total distance for this trip is about 175 
miles. 


Ismay 


1—A pleasant 75 or 80-mile trip which can 
be made easily in a day is southwest from Ismay 
to Knowlton, east to Tee Bee and north on Eka- 
laka road to Ismay. Knowlton is very pic- 
turesque, with its pine-covered hills and small 
rich valleys. This is one of the few remaining 
game countries in eastern Montana. The terri- 
tory is watered by the tributaries of the Powder 
river. Going east, you cross the Divide to Ash 
creek, following that to O’Fallon creek, and 
then north to Ismay. 


2—Another trip from Ismay is up O’Fallon 
Creek valley to the old town of Ekalaka, return- 
ing by Medicine Rocks and Plevna by the Yel- 
lowstone trail. Leaving Ismay at noon Satur- 
day, one could reach Ekalaka for dinner and get 
back some time the next afternoon. The trip 
consists of about 100 miles and can be timed to 
suit the convenience of the motorist. 


Missoula 


Missoula is the educational center of the 
state. It is located at the junction of five 
fertile valleys in the center of the Missoula 
valley and snow-capped mountain peaks 
can be seen from the city the year around. 
Missoula is the center of a magnificent 
scenic section. Trips of from one day to 
a month may be taken into the mountains 
where there is excellent hunting and fish- 
ing. As Missoula is located in the country 
that resembles a great park more than 
anything else, it is impossible to give 
all the trips, as the park is about the size 
of the state of Illinois. It is hard to plan 
loop trips because of the location at the 
junction of five valleys. 


1—The most used trip from Missoula is 
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through the Bitter Root valley. Such a tour 
may last a few hours or several days. The roads 
are good the year round. For a few hours’ trip 
motorists generally use what is known as the 
Loop. This is a good road, shaded for the greater 
part of its length by pines and cottonwoods. It 
runs along the Bitter Root river, crossing the 
stream twice. For half-day trips it is ideal. 


2—Eleven miles along the Bitter Root Valley 
road from Missoula is the road to Lo Lo Hot 
Springs, 18 miles. From the Hot Springs many 
interesting trips may be taken with pack outfits 
through hunting and fishing sections. Excellent 
camping places are available. The towns of 
Lo Lo, Carlton, Stevensville, Victor, Florence, 
Corvallis, Woodside, Hamilton, Darby and a few 
smaller settlements. Any of the towns men- 
tioned have hotel accommodations. 


3—At 8 miles from Missoula is Medicine Hot 
Springs. The trip may be made in a day, but 
generally parties go as far as Hamilton, spend 
the night there and go on to Medicine Springs 
early next morning, so as to have a day there. 
The springs are in a valley, and hotel accommo- 
dations are provided. It is not a hard drive 
back to Missoula, to leave Medicine Springs 
about 4 o’clock in the afternoon. 

4—-A two- or three-day trip takes you beyond 
Medicine Springs over the Continental Divide of 
the Rockies to Gallogly’s Hot Springs. The 
roads are excellent and the divide is crossed on 
a standard government highway, built by the 
counties and Forest Service. 

S—If the Medicine Hot Springs trip is too 
long, the motorists can turn off about 60 miles 
from Missoula and after a drive of 10 miles 
reach Sleeping Child Hot Springs. Here are 
good hotel accommodations, baths, etc. 

6—A trip in the Blackfoot valley of some 30 
or 40 miles can be completed in an afternoon, or 
one can continue on almost indefinitely. Good 
week-end trips can be taken to Salmon, Seeley 
and Swan lakes, or these may be visited in one 
day. Side trips from the main valley are innu- 
merable. 


Bridge across Cayahoga River in Ohio. This span is 190 ft. high and is said to be the highest concrete wagon-road bridge in the world, It 
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7—Across the Flathead Reservation is one of 
the most productive valleys in the West, the 


Flathead valley, which is sheltered by the fa- 


mous Mission range of mountains. A trip may 
terminate at Flathead lake, the largest body of 
fresh water in the United States except the 
Great Lakes, and the return can be made the 
same day. However, this trip is generally made 
over holidays or week-ends. The lake is about 
70 miles from Missoula. 

8—East and west from Missoula in the Mis- 
oula valley are excellent outing places. Rock 
Creek, 35 miles to the east, has good camping 
places and good fishing. Miller Creek, Pattee 
Canyon, Rattlesnake Valley, Frenchtown Valley, 
Rant Creek, Big Fork, Skalkaho Creek, and 
scores of small valleys, canyons and creeks make 
possible other outings of a few hours, or a few 
weeks, 


Three Forks 


Three Forks is located at the head waters 
of the Missouri river, where the Jefferson, 


Gallatin and Madison unite to form the. 


Missouri. It is within easy distance of 
Yellowstone and Glacier National Parks, 
and tours can be made in several directions. 


1—Three Forks to Helena, by Boulder and 
Hot Springs and return by East Helena and 
Townsend. The route is Boulder Hot Springs, 
Boulder, Wickes Tunnel, Jefferson City, Alham- 
bra Hot Springs, Clancy, Montana City, Helena, 
East Helena, Winston, Toston. This tour is 
about 150 miles long and can be made easily in 
a day. 

2—Three Forks to Virginia City by Red Bluff 
and Norris, returning by Virginia City and 
Whitehall. The route is Old Town, Logan, Red 
Bluff, Norris, McAlister, Ennis, Virginia City, 
Ruby, Alder, Sheridan, Twin Bridges, Waterloo, 
Whitehall, Cardwell, Jefferson Island, Summit 
Valley, Willow Creek, Three Forks. The tour is 
about 175 miles long and includes many attrac- 
tions such as those of the celebrated mining 
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camp on Alder Gulch, where the great gold dis- 
covery was made in 1862 and where tourists are 
shown the old territorial capital, the old United 
States Arsenal and other features. 


3—Three Forks to Yellowstone, the western 
entrance to the National Park, by West Gallatin 
Canyon, returning by Henry’s Lake and Heb- 
gen Dam. Go through Old Town, Logan, Man- 
hattan, Belgrade, Bozeman, Salesville, Koérst’s 
Camp, Wilson’s Camp, Black Butte, Railing, Yel- 
lowstone, Targee Pass, Henry’s Lake, Cliff Lake, 
Hutchins, Jefferies, Ennis, Norris, Harrison and 
Willow Creek, back to Three Forks. The ap- 
proximate mileage is 235 miles. At many points 
along the West Gallatin and Henry’s Lake and 
Mountain Home are the best trout fishing and 
scenery-of the Rockies that one would wish. 


4—The Madison dam and reservoir is 38 miles 
south of Three Forks, and here and up the river 
for miles is good fishing country. You can go 
about 6 miles to Ennis, and from there over the 
hills to the Virginia City, 16 miles, then back 
to the Yellowstone trail, down the Ruby valley, 
about 52 miles, where you can follow a marked 
road to Butte. 

5—A very short tour is that which barely 
takes in the place at which Lewis and Clark 
discovered the head of the Missouri River, which 
is formed by the Madison, Gallatin and Jefferson 
Rivers. This is only 6 miles from Three Forks. 


Plevna 


1—A one-day trip from Plevna takes you 
south into the Lame Jones Valley and to the 
Medicine Rocks, an old Indian medicine ground. 
The Medicine Rocks cover about 80 acres. From 
there we go to Ekalaka Lake, 35 miles, and then 
through the National Forest Reservation and 
return by Bisher, Violet, Willard and Baker. 
This makes a trip of about 150 miles. 

_ 2—Another 150-mile trip which can be made 
in one day takes you north to Cabin Creek, 
Dennis, Wibaux, Yates, Beach, N. D., and e 
turn by Galva, Carlyle, Alling and Baker. 
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View of Columbia River from the Columbia River Highway in Oregon 


Nebraska 


Columbus 


Several trips including Columbus have been 
given already. However, there is another trip 
from Columbus that has not been mentioned. It 
is a good circuit for one day. The route is, 
Columbus, Platte Center, Humphrey, Madison, 
Norfolk, Stanton, Leigh, Creston, back to Co- 
lumbus. The roads are fine and the country 
rolling. 


Grand Island 


Short tours from Grand Island are to Hast- 
ings, 25 miles, Columbus, 65 miles, Baelus, 35 
miles, and Kearney, 45 miles. Being in the cen- 
ter of the circuit, so to speak, a combination of 
short trips is possible through any or all of 
these towns. 


Kearney 


1—QOnz of Kearney’s best short tours is to 
«ross the Platte river south of the town and go 
east along the old California trail by old Fort 
Kearney to Hastings, 50 miles. This road is 
one of the best in the state for touring and one 
of the richest sources historically in Nebraska. 
For 10 miles. through what was the military 
reservation surrounding the Fort, the road is 
bordered with trees planted 50 years ago by the 
soldiers. From Hastings turn north to Grand 
Island, 30 miles, and then west along the Lin- 
coln highway through Wood River, Shelton and 
Gibbon to Kearney, 45 miles. 

2—Another short trip is to go west along the 
Lincoln highway past Watson’s Ranch, one of 
the largest farming propositions in the West, 
and equally distant from Boston and San Fran- 
cisco, to Elm Creek, 20 miles, Turn south across 
the Platte river to Holdrege, 18 miles, and east 
along the O. L. D. highway to Axtell, 18 miles, 
and then north to Kearney, 15 miles. 

3—The longer trips from Kearney are gen- 
erally to Lincoln and to Omaha. The Omaha, 
Lincoln, Denver highway is 13 miles south of 
Kearney. This highway is always in good shape. 
To Lincoln by this route is 150 miles, and you 


can return home by York, Aurora and Grand 
Island, which is about the same distance. As 
Kearney is on the Lincoln highway, the road to 
Omaha is along this, then back along the south- 
ern route, the O. L. D., through Lincoln and 
Hastings. The roads all through this section of 
the country are being improved very much and, 
except the first 24 hrs. after a rain, are in fine 
condition. 


Leshora 


1—A short tour can be made from Leshora by 
going south and west over the High Line, a 
branch of the Lincoln highway, to Wahoo, then 
south to Havelock and to Lincoln, the capital. 
It is 45 miles to Lincoln, and 55 from Lincoln 
to York, where there is a good place to stay for 
the night. Follow the Meridian Road north to 
the Platte Bottom and cross the river to Co- 
lumbus. Then follow the Lincoln highway along 
the Platte to Fremont, the Forest City of the 
West. Crossing the river again, you will come 
to the bluff where an important Pawnee coun- 
cil was held. It is only a few miles from 
Leshora, which was named for one of these old 
Indian chiefs. The total mileage is about 210 
miles. 

2—Another short tour is from Leshora 
through Fremont, 10 miles, Columbus, 50 miles, 
York, 100 miles, Sioux City, 50 miles, Omaha, 
100 miles, and back through Valley to Leshora. 
Stops can be made at Omaha, Sioux City, Yank- 
ton, Columbus and several other points. Near 
Sioux City are many points of interest con- 
nected with the Indian country. 

3—Again leaving Leshora, take the Lincoln 
highway to Omaha, then follow the Omaha and 
Kansas City road to Kansas City, 200 miles, 
then to Topeka, Kan., then back to Lincoln, 
from which there are several routes back to 
Leshora, all of which are good. The mileage, 
of course, would mean several days, but would 
be a good trip for holiday of two or three days. 





Lincoln 


Lincoln, Neb., has several distinctions. 
It is the home of the state capitol, the state 


university and the Commoner. It has sev- 
eral short tour routes, some of which have 
already been listed in the tours leading out 
of Omaha. These are in addition: 

1—Lincoln, Beatrice, 40 miles, Tillie, Crab 
Orchard, Tecumseh and Auburn, 57 miles, from 
which town you can make a 7-mile detour to 
Lrownville on the Missouri. Then comes Ne- 
braska City, and back to Lincoln, 58 miles. 

2—A one-day circle trip leads through Wood- 
lawn, Malcolm, Germantown, Seward, Milford, 
Dorchester and Crete, back to Lincoln, 88 miles. 

3—A 90-mile tour is from Lincoln through 
Havelock, Waverly, Greenwood, Ashland, Melia, 
the State Fisheries, Louisville, Murdoch, Albo, 
Prairie Home, Havelock and Lincoln. 


Madison 


1—A week-end trip out of Madison may be 
taken through Tilden, Neligh, near which are 
some Indian villages, Royal, O’Neill, Spencer, 
Lynch, Niobrora, Berdigeris, Calighton, Plain- 
view, Pierce, Norfolk and back to Madison. In 
making the circle, you will cross the Niobrora 
and Missouri rivers. 

2—Another circle tour is through Newman 
Grove, Albion, St. Edwards, Genoa, Menroe, 
Platte Center, back to Madison. 

3—A week-end trip through some of Ne- 
braska’s richest farming country is the trip 
from Madison on the Meridian highway, down 
the valley of Union creek, to Stanton, then fol- 
lowing the Elkhorn valley to West Point and 
Fremont, where the Lincoln highway is taken 
from Schuyler and Columbus, and the Meridian 
highway north to Madison. The mileage is 
about 172 miles over good earth roads with good 
hotels at Madison, West Point, Fremont and 
Columbus. 


McCook 


1—A one-day trip around McCook would be 
to go west from McCook on the Buffalo Bill trail, 
12 miles, to Culbertson, then north, making a 
circle tour of about 10 miles through the farm- 
ing country. Return 6 miles east over the same 
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route and go south from Perry 2 miles, then - 


east through the Republican valley and north 
to McCook, then turn east again on the Buffalo 
Bill trail to about a mile east of Red Willow, 
going down through the Wooded valley of the 
Red Willow creek, where there are good camp- 
ing grounds. Follow the creek west until you 
strike the Box Elder road and turn south back 
to McCook. 

2—Another trip for a day, or for two days, 
would be to go over the good highway that goes 
north through Maywood to North Platte. Part 
of this road is hill yet, but it is good. The 
round trip is about 180 miles. 

3—A trip for three or four days may be 
taken over the Buffalo Bill trail to Denver, 
about 600 miles. The round trip can be made 
over a good road. 

4—Week-end tours to Oberlin, Kan., about 
40 miles south, to Benkelman, 60 miles west, 
and to Curtis, 40 miles northeast, can be taken. 
The Western Nebraska State Agricultural Col- 
lege is located at Curtis. 


Omaha 


Omaha is sometimes known as the Gate 
City. Judging from the number of routes 
leading out from it, the meaning of this 
term easily might be taken as the Gate 
City for touring, in that section of the 
country at least. Fort Omaha, just north 
of the city, is the chief signal service, bal- 
loon and wireless experimental station of 
the Government. Each year Omaha holds 
a festival which resembles very closely the 
Mardi Gras of New Orleans. The sponsors 
are business men of Omaha, who have 
formed an organization under the name of 
Nebraska spelled backward. 


1—A 116-mile tour may be taken in one day 
by easy driving. The route is Crescent, 11% 
miles, Honey Creek, 171%, miles, Loveland 22 
miles, Missouri Valley 26 miles, Logan, 35 
miles, Portsmouth, Harlem, 61 miles, Shelby, 78 
miles, Minden, 86 miles, Neola, 90 miles, Under- 
wood, 96 miles, Weston, 103 miles, back to 
Omaha. The Lincoln highway is followed part 
of the way. 

2—Another short tour may be made over the 
High Road to Blair. At Blair you can take the 
marked road to Kennard and Arlington; from 
Arlington you can go to Elk City or prolong 
the trip by going to Fremont and then back 
over the Lincoln highway. If you take the Elk 
City road, you can either return to Omaha on 
the Military Road, past Bennington and through 
Irvingtin, or you can turn south to Lincoln 
highway at Elkhorn. At Elkhorn you can make 
a loop running south to Gretna or you can con- 
tinue to the State Fisheries and then up 
through Springfield, Richfield, Papillon and into 
South Omaha. The route by Biair, Arlington, 
Elk City, Elkhorn and back over the Lincoln 
highway is about 68 miles; to Blair, Arlington, 
Elk City, Elkhorn, Gretna and Millard, about 
86 miles; by Blair, Arlington, Elk City, Elk- 
horn, Gretna, State Fisheries, Springfield, Rich- 
field, Papillon and South Omaha, about 100 
miles. 

3—Four fine Iowa trails, the Corn Belt Route, 
the Great White Way, the Iowa Short Line and 
the Blue Grass Road, give a wide choice of 
routes for this week-end trip. A loop can be 
made by taking the Blue Grass Road to Glen- 
wood, 22 miles, Malvern, 32 miles, Hastings, 38 
miles, north through Henderson and Macedonia 
to Carson, where you strike the Short Line, 
which takes you back to Council Bluffs. You 
can prolong the trip to Glenwood by going east 
to Emerson, 43 miles, and Red Oak, 52 miles, 
north through Elliott to Griswold and then back 
over the Short Line. Another loop is to Glen- 
wood, then west to Pacific Junction and over 
the River Road through Folsom to Council 
Bluffs. You can take the White Way Road to 
Oakland, or Lewis, drop south to the Short 
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Line and in, or you can go north from Oakland 
or Lewis to Atlantic and back over the Corn 
Belt Route. With an early start, you can make 
the entire loop, either south by the Blue Grass 
and then up to the Corn Belt or east on the lat- 
ter and home on the former. Another way 
would be to travel on all four roads by dropping 
down to the next route at any of the intersect- 
ing towns or crossroads. 

4—-The scenic route along the Palisades of 
the Missouri through historic Bellevue to La 
Platte and return by the George Washington 
highway, is one of the most beautiful short 
drives around Omaha. At Bellevue you either 
take the ferry across the river, and return home 
by the River Road on the Iowa side into Coun- 
cil Bluffs, or come back the way you went. You 
are cautioned to take the trip down on the 
Omaha side instead of returning this way, as 
you will miss the scenic effect gained by going 
down grade. 

5—Another pleasant route can be made by 
following the Lincoln highway or Military high- 
way to Fremont and then down to Wahoo and 
back by the Highland Cutoff, about 85 miles. 

6—A short trip to Blair, 25 miles north, up 
the Washington highway and back over the 
High Road is a delightful 55-mile drive. 

7—Another week-end trip has this itinerary: 
Elkhorn, Fremont, Schuyler, Columbus, Central 
City, Grand Island, Kenesaw, Kearney, Hast- 


ings, Fairmount, Dorchester, Crete, Lincoln, 
Waverly, Greenwood and Ashland, back to 
Omaha. 


8—A fine week-end trip may be made over a 
route similar to that one just outlined. This 
is from Omaha to Elkhorn, Waterloo, Valley, 
Fremont, North Bend, Rogers, Schuyler, Co- 
lumbus, 87 miles and a 4-hr. drive, David City, 
Seward, Lincoln, the state capital and 77 miles 
from Columbus, Waverly, Greenwood, Ashland, 
Gretna and Millard to Omaha, 65 miles. 

9—A three or four-day trip is offered by a 
route between Omaha and North Loup, 435 
miles in all. The itinerary is Omaha, Valley, 
Fremont, North Bend, Schuyler, Columbus, 
Genoa, Fullerton, Cushing, Scotia, North Loup, 
Coachfield, Elba, St. Paul, Grand Island, Aurora, 
York, Seward, Milford, Lincoln, Havelock, Ash- 
land, Papillon. 


10—A drive of 116 miles takes one from 
Omaha to Council Bluffs and then northeast 
through Western, Underwood, Neola, Minden 
and Shelby to Harlan. Here turn west to 
Logan and then south through Missouri Val- 
ley, Loveland and Crescent to Omaha. 

11—An interesting drive of 50 miles out of 
Omaha takes one south along the east bank of 
the Missouri river to Glenwood, where the river 
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is ferried to Plattsmouth, and then north along 
the west bank of the river through LaPlatte 


* and Fort Crook to Omaha. 


Nevada 


Reno 


Tourists on the Lincoln highway will find 
the trip around Lake Tahoe and through Car- 
son City, Glenbrook, Tallac, McKinney, Tahoe 
City and joining the Lincoln highway at 
Truckee, a picturesque tour of a little over 115 
miles. This tour has few rivals anywhere. The 
road skirts the lake practically all of the way 
after reaching Glenbrook, which is 15 miles 
from Carson City. 


New Jersey 


Trenton 


A good circle tour takes one to Philadelphia, 
then southeast through Berlin, Hammonton 
and Egg Harbor to Atlantic City. Here drive 
north through Tuckertown and Baregat, Toms 
River and Point Pleasant to Mahasquah, then 
west through Freehold and Heightstown to 
Trenton. 

Newark 


A good week-end tour from Newark takes 
one west over the Pike’s Peak Ocean-to-Ocean 
highway, through Morristown and Washing- 
ton to Phillipsburg, then south to Philadelphia 
via Doylestown and Hillside. From Philadel- 
phia to Newark pass through Trenton, New 
Brunswick and Elizabeth. 


Concord, N. H. 


To Dover, 37 miles. Crossing the Merrimac 
River the following towns are visited: Chi- 
cester, Gossville, Epsom, Suncook Pond, North- 
wood Center, Northwood Ridge, Northwood, 
West Barrington, Barrington and East Barring- 
ton. 


New Mexico 
Albuquerque 


Albuquerque is so close to Santa Fe that 
the two offer practically the same oppor- 
tunity in touring. However, there are sev- 
eral short trips from Albuquerque with 
their own distinction of pueblo and ancient 
customs. 


1—One week-end trip out of Aubuquerque 
takes you through Isleta, 13 miles, Las Lunas, 
22 miles, Lacuna, 60 miles, Enchanted Mesa, 
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William Penn’s home in Fairmount Park, near Philadelphia, Pa. 


65 miles, to Acoma, 70 miles. This route is 
rich in interest. These Indian villages, or 
pueblos, as they are called more often, date 
back to prehistoric times, and their inhabitants 
live in much the same way as did their ancestors 
in those prehistoric days. The Enchanted Mesa 
is not only beautiful but is mysterious, more 
or less, through the weird stories connected 
with it. 

2—Another short tour takes one through Is- 
leta and Los Lunas to Belen, 35 miles, Socorro, 
86 miles, San Marcial, 104 miles, to Elephant 
Butte Dam, 180 miles. 

3—A third short tour out of Albuquerque 
leads through Abo Pass, 50 miles, the Aztec 
ruins, Manzano, Mountaineer, 90 miles, Willard, 
108 miles, Estancia, 120 miles, Moriarty, 140 
miles, and back through Tijeras Canyon, 170 
miles, to Albuquerque, a total mileage of 180 
miles. 


Las Vegas 


The routes from Las Vegas are similar to 
those which lead out from Santa Fe in that the 
two towns are connected by good roads. Leave 
the Santa Fe trail at Las Vegas for Moro. From 
Moro there is a good road built by the United 
States Forest Service to Treseritas, to Taos, 76 
miles. The return can be made by Indian 
pueblos and Santa Fe. This route is given 
under the head of Santa Fe. 


Santa Fe 


Saata Fe is one of our oldest and quaint- 
est towns. In addition, it is the center 
of one of the oldest and quaintest sections 
of the country, the Pueblo region. Indians 
who lived in apartments long before any of 
us did and Mexican villages have a pic- 
turesqueness all their own. Santa Fe itself 
has buildings which date back to the six- 
teenth century, and in its Spanish gover- 
nor’s palace and old cathedral offers an 
atmosphere of age that lends added charm 
to its attractions. 

1—A 100-mile circle tour can be made in one 
day by leaving Santa Fe in the morning, driving 
to Cerrillos, stopping at the turquoise mines, 
22 miles, Madrid, with its coal camp, 3 miles, 
Golden, with the gold and silver mines, 25 miles, 
San Pedro, copper mines, thence through the 
pine forests to Stanley, 37 miles from Santa Fe, 
north to Gallisteo, 26 miles, Lany and back to 


Santa Fe, 19 miles. The trip takes one over 
two mountain divides. 


2—There is a 300-mile circle drive that can 


be made in two days, but three days are better. 
Leaving Santa Fe, go north to Tesuque, an In- 
dian pueblo, Espanola, stopping en route at the 
San Juan pueblo, then to Taos, 77 miles. The 
most interesting and principal Indian pueblo is 
at Taos, and there you will find our oldest 
apartment house. From Taos, you cross the 
Taos divide, and the Sangro de Christo moun- 
tains, altitude, 9500 ft., dropping into the Ma- 
rino valley, crossing the valley and entering the 
Cimarron canyon and going through the Paii- 
sades, perpendicular rock formations which rise 
from 400 to 1000 ft. in height. From here fol- 
low a beautiful and clear mountain stream to 
Ute Park, 389/10 miles. From Ute Park go to 
Cimarron, 15 miles, Springer, 238/10 miles. 
Wagon Mound, 28 miles, Las Vegas, 42 miles, 
and to Santa Fe over the Glorietta Pass, 75 
miles, which takes one through a beautiful moun- 
tain country. You can stop between Las Vegas 
and Santa Fe to visit the old Pecos Mission 
ruins, the Glorietta battlefield, the San Chris- 
tobal ruins and the Indian picture writing. A 
stop at Valley Ranch, a detour of about 4 miles, 
gives trout fishing. 

3—Another short tour is that from Santa Fe 
to the Frijoles Canyon, a distance of 32 miles. 
This is cliff-dwelling country. 


4—-Another short tour is from Santa Fe to 
Albuquerque, the first stop being at Labajeda, 
thence to the Indian pueblo of Santa Domingo 
and Algodones. A stop may be made at another 
pueblo, Sandia, by name. The distance is 64 


New York 


Albany 


To Lake George, 67 miles. The route trav- 
erses the towns of West Troy, Cohoes, Water- 
ford, Mechanicsville, Stillwater, Bemis 
Heights, Coveville, Schuylerville, Northumber- 
land, Thomson, Ft. Miller, Ft. Edwards, Sandy 
Hill, and Glen Falls. 


New York City 


The Blue Book alone lists 150 round trips | 


within a radius of 100 miles of New York 


City, and these include half-day, full-day, © 


week-end and three-day runs. We have 
received a few variations which readers 
tell us they have followed and these are 
given here. It would be a voluminous task 
to attempt to give all the possibilities 
in the New York metropolitan section. 
There are the summer resorts to which 
New York points the motorists. All kinds 
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of routes radiate from New York on both 
sides of the Hudson. Just to mention some 
of the places, there is Asbury Park, 63 
miles; Atlantic City, 132 miles; Coney Is- 
land, 16 miles; Delaware Water Gap, 84 
miles; New Haven, 74 miles; Oyster Bay, 
31 miles, and all the others that naturally 
would be included in listing the routes pos- 
sible in a 100-mile radius of New York 
City. We are giving here just a few routes 
for short tours, which, perhaps, are not so 
well known and which you will not find 
included in the more general listing of the 
short tours. 

i—One possible short tour is to the Port of 
Missing Men by White Plains. The same route 
can be used to Danbury and Waterbury, Conn., 
returning from Danbury by Norwalk and the 
Boston Post road, or from Waterbury by Bridge- 
port and past Rye. These variations suggest 
optional circuit tours. If it is desired to vary 
the return trip from Waterbury, one can run 
down the Naugautuck valley to Bridgeport, turn 
south at Bridgeport, along the Post road by 
ferry to Long Island, by Rye to Sea Cliff. Any 
trip over these routes is very beautiful and not 
more than a good day’s run. 

2—A longer trip, and one very interesting, 
can be made by running down to New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., 90 miles from New York and taking 
what might be called the New Brunswick detour 
from the Lincoln highway. The route from 
New Brunswick is through Old Bridge, Matte- 
wan, Keyport and New Monmouth to Atlantic 
Highlands and is a very plainly marked road. 
On reaching Atlantic Highlands, do not skirt 
the town and go direct by the main road to High- 
land Beach, as a new road has been cut along 
the bluff of Atlantic Highlands that fronts on 
lower New York Bay. This is the Ocean boule- 
vard. It makes several picturesque detours, fol- 
lows the crest of a deeply wooded hill for about 
3 miles, where many hundreds of feet of concrete 
retaining wall have had to be constructed. At 
the crest of the first rise, you will see the lay- 
out of Fort Hancock and Sandy Hook proving 
grounds as if from an airplane. In the distance 
are the great hotels at Rockaway and Manhat- 
tan Beach, and toward the left Coney Island and 
the Narrows are clearly visible, with Fort Ham- 
ilton and Wadsworth, the Upper Bay and even 
New York skyscrapers showing also. The range 
of vision is so great at this one point that the 
trip is justified by this, if by nothing else. The 
boulevard takes one near the Hendrick Hudson 
Springs, from which the great navigator is said 
to have provided his crew with water while the 
Half Moon lay at anchor in Sandy Hook Bay. 
The motorist passes the Pirate Stairway and 
then comes to Water Witch Station. A little 
beyond the road joins the other and more direct 
road to Highland Beach and continues along the 
ocean to Seabright, Long Branch and Asbury 
Park. The feturn from Asbury Park can be 
made by a more inland route, passing Shadow- 
lawn, or by retracing the route along the ocean 
as far as Seabright and taking the Rumson 
Road, the most famous resident road on the At- 
lantic Coast, to Red Bank and Mattewan. The 
round trip from New Brunswick is less than 100 
miles. If more time is available, the trip can 
be extended beyond Asbury Park to Lakewood, 
20 miles farther, or to Atlantic City, which is 
about 135 miles from New Brunswick by the 
route given. If Atlantic City is desired, the 
tourist may leave the Lincoln highway at Phila- 
delphia and cross New Jersey to that resort and 
then run up the coast, continuing straight ahead 
at Seabright not to miss the view described. 


3—Long Island is a favorite short tour 
ground for New York, and there is more than 
one circuit that can be made, no doubt. This 
is one: New York, Richmond Hill, Jamaica, 
Springfield, Foster’s Meadows, Valley Stream, 
Lynnbrook, Rockville Center, Freeport, Merritt, 
Wautagh, Amityville, Babylon, Bay Shore, Islip, 
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Oakfield, Sayville, Bay Port, Blue Point, Patch- 
ogue, Bellport, Center Moriches, Eastport, 
Speonk, West Hamilton, East Quogue, Good 
Ground, Shinnecock Hills, South Hampton, 
Bridge Hampton, Sag Harbor, Greenport, South- 
old, Mattituck, Jamesport, Riverhead, Baiting 
Hollow, Wading River, Rocky Point, Miller 
Place, Point Jefferson, Setauket, Stony Brook, 
Smithtown, Northport, Centerport, Huntington, 
Cold Springs Harbor, Syosset, Jericho, Mineola, 
New Hyde Park, Queens, Hollis, Jamaica, New 
York, about 228 miles in all. 


Saranac Lake 


Saranac Lake is the metropolis of the 
Adirondacks. It has unusual hotels that 
cater to the motorist and there are also 
well-equipped machine shops and garages. 
It is possible to come to Saranac Lake from 
Albany on the improved State highway. 
Motorists from the West will find improved 
macadam roads from Syracuse to Saranac 
Lake. The route briefly is Syracuse, Water- 
town, Gouverneur, Canton, Potsdam, Ma- 
lone, Paul Smith’s, Saranac Lake. Prac- 
tically the whole of the Adirondack section 


is open to easy driving from Saranac Lake. 

1—One short trip by Saranac Lake is through 
Lake Placid, Wilmington, Jay, Upper Jay, 
Keene, Elizabethtown, to Saratoga Spa, about 
144 miles, from Saranac Lake. 

2—A shorter trip is from Saranac Lake 
through Lake Placid, Wilmington, Jay, Ausable 
Forks and Keeseville to Plattsburg, about 59 
miles away, and the return can be made through 
Cadyville, Elsinore, Saranac, Muffettville, Red 
Ford, Clayburg, Franklin Falls and Blooming- 
dale. 

3—An optional route from Saranac Lake to 
Ausable Forks is through Bloomingdale, Frank- 
lin Falls and Black Brook, and the circle can 
be completed through Jay, Wilmington, Osgood 
Center and Lake Placid. It is about 34 miles 
to Ausable Forks by this route. 

4—Loon Lake is about 20 miles from Saranac 
and the route is by Bloomington, Vermontville 
and Marrowville to Loon Lake House. A re- 
turn is possible by Ochinta, Gabriels and 
Knowles Corners. 

5—It is 48 miles to Malone by Paul Smith’s, 
McCollum’s, Beacham Lake, Duane and Chasm 
Falls. Side detours may be made on the return 
along practically the same route, or you can 
go on to Plattsburg by Chategauy and Moores, 
returning from Plattsburg by Keeseville and Au- 
sable Forks to Saranac Lake. | 

6—A route leads from Saranac Lake through 
Work’s Corners, Saranac Inn, Tupper Lake and 
Tupper Lake Junction, through Gail. There are 
optional routes for return, though this is the 
main road. 

7—Long Lake mar he reached from Saranac 
Lake through Works’ Corners, Saranac Inn, 
Tupper Lake, Moody and Long Lake. In return- 
ing, this route will have to be retraced part of 
the way at least, though a detour is possible at 
Wawbeek. 


North —_ 


Albemarle > 


The National highway is reached by 
short trips from Albemarle to Salisbury, 
Concord, Charlotte. and Greensboro, and 
motorists can choose week-end trips in 
any direction. 

1—A trip of about 60 miles can be made from 
Albemarle and Badin, the home of the largest 
aluminum plant in the world, through Mount 
Gilead, 16 miles, Ellerbe, 12 miles, Jackson 
Springs, a summer resort, 12 miles, to Southern 
Pines, 5 miles, and Pinehurst, 5 miles, winter 
resorts for tourists, then back through Ashboro, 


"wa 


30 miles, Greensboro, 30 miles, High Point, 15 
miles, Salisbury, 34 miles, 
miles. 

2—Another short tour is to Blowing Rock 
through Salisbury, 30 miles, Hickory, 58 miles, 
Lenoir, 25 miles, to the mountain resort, 20 
miles. The roads are good ail the way. 

3—It is about 175 miles to Asheville over im- 
proved roads, with choice of routes by Charlotte, 
King’s Mountain, Spartanburg, S. C., and Hen- 
dersonville, or direct to Salisbury, Statesville, 
Hickory, ete. 


Raleigh 


Raleigh is the capital of North Carolina 
and dates back to 1787. Several educa- 


tional institutions are located here, and. 


points of historical interest are numerous. 
In the center of Union Park stands the 
capitol, modeled after Roman and Greek 
architecture and completed in 1840. It is 
the second capitol. The first was built in 
1794 and burned in 1831. 


1—Being not so far from the Virginia-North 
Carolina state line, Raleigh offers a short tour 
through Wake Forest, 8 miles, Franklinton, 10 
miles, Oxford, 9 miles, Clarksville, 20 miles, 
with a 6-mile detour to Buffalo Springs, Boyd- 
ton, 8 miles, Chase City and South Hill, 10 miles, 
Blackstone, 20 miles, Berksville, 20 miles, Farm- 
ville, 15 miles, to Lynchburg, Va., 45 miles, 
where Randolph-Macon is. A short detour from 
Lynchburg takes you to the Natnral Bridge. 
The return then can be made by Chatham, 43 
miles, Danville, 15 miles, Reidsville, 20 miles, 
Queensboro, 20 miles, Durham, 42 miles, Cary, 
9 miles, to Raleigh, 5 miles. 


North Dakota 


Fargo 


Fargo is on the boundary line between 
Minnesota and North Dakota. Both the 
National Parks highway and the Meridian 
road touch Fargo. 


1—To the Twin Cities, 525 miles—tThis cir- 
cular trip is made through beautiful country and 
over perfect roads passing thru Detroit and 
St. Cloud on one route, or Alexandria and 
Barnesville on another, or St. Cloud and Alex- 
andria may be connected. 

2—To Duluth, 600 miles—East from Fargo 
the route passes through Detroit and the beau- 
tiful lake region, passes around the Mille Lacs 
shore for 30 miles and strikes the main St. 
Paul and Duluth road near Finlayson. It 
comes into Duluth from West Duluth, affording 
a fine view of Lake Superior from the Bluffs. 
Leaving Duluth it passes through Bemidji, 
around the shore of Lake Bemidji, through 
Crookston to Grand Forks, and thence to Fargo 
through the heart of the Red River Valley wheat 
country. Four days should properly be spent 
on this trip. 


to Albemarle, 30 — 


Morenpex 


3—To Aberdeen, S. D., 425 miles—This route 
goes west from Fargo to Wheatland and gener- 
ally south and west from Wheatland to Britton, 
S. D., and from Britton south and west to 
Aberdeen. The latter is the second largest city 
‘n South Dakota. From Aberdeen the route 
goes eastward to Ortonville on the shore of Big 
Stone Lake dotted with lake resorts; thence 
north to Fargo, crossing the National water 
divide and through the wheat country. This 
trip will require three days. 

4—-To Lake Itasca, 300 miles—This trip em- 
braces the most beautiful scenic route in Minne- 
sota. It proceeds east from Fargo to Detroit, 
to Park Rapids where it strikes the Jefferson 
highway and proceeds from there north through 
Itasca Park to Bemidji on the shores of Lake 
Bemidji. From Bemidji, where there are several 
elaborate hotels, the route extends west through 
Crookston to Grand Forks, and from Grand 
Forks straight south through the wheat country 
to Fargo. Two days should be allowed for this 
trip. 

5—To Ortonville and Alexandria, 325 miles— 
Proceed south to Ortonville, crossing the Na- 
tional water divide near Wheaton and reaching 
Ortonville on the shores of Big Stone Lake, 
which is over 40 miles in length. From here 
the route goes east to Benson through a typical 
Minnesota grain country, thence north and east 
to Lake Glenwood, and Alexandria. Tributary 
to the latter are a number of summer resorts 
located on beautiful lakes. From Alexandria the 
trail goes northwest through Fergus Falls and 
Barnesville. 

6—To Detroit, Minn., 125 miles—This affords 
a popular one day trip. Proceeding east from 
Fargo the road follows the main line of the 
Northern Pacific to Detroit through agricultural 
and lake regions. From Detroit, where there are 
fine hotels on Lake Detroit, the route proceeds 
southwest to Shoreham, a lake resort with golf 
course adjacent ; thence to Fair Hills on Pelican 
Lake, Barnesville to Fargo. 

7—To Valley City and Wahpeton, 190 miles— 
This is a typical wheat farm trip, through level 
farming country and over good roads. Proceed- 
ing west from Fargo the route traverses through 
the Dalrymple Bonanza Wheat Farm, Valley 
City, Milnor, Wahpeton and Fort Abercrombie, 
the latter being the original military post in 
North Dakota. 

1—To Winnipeg, 160 miles—This is a favorite 
week-end trip. The Meridian road is followed 
for the entire distance to Winnipeg, and during 
the months that the great crops are ripening 
affords a wonderful sight. The return may be 
made via Carman, Kal, Kaledia and Devils Lake 
on the west, 


Marmarth 


Marmarth is on the Yellowstone trail 
and contiguous to the Bad Lands of the 
Dakotas. 


1—To the Black Hills country—tThis is 
reached by following the overland stage route 
from Marmarth to Camp Crook, 8S. D., and 











Fort Sumter, memorable as the building against which the first shot of the rebellion was 
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The Alamo at San Antonio, Ter., a Franciscan mission house built in 1722. This was the 
scene of a great battle in the war for Texan independence 


thence to Bellefourche, making a fine run over 
virgin prairie country. There are good hotels 
at Bellefourche and enough amusement until you 
tackle the Black Hills next morning. The roads 
through the hills are all graded and bridged 

and lead through fine scenery. At Spearfish are 
- famous trout streams and the state fish hatch- 
eries. From Spearfish you follow the old stage 
road to Deadwood which road was made famous 
by the raids of Deadwood Dick of gold-rush 
fame. The next town, Lead, boasts a large gold 
mine. The remainder of the route leads to 
Sylvan Lake, Wind Cave, Hot Springs and Rapid 
City. 


From Bellefourche the return may be made to 
Alzada, Mont., and then on to Ekalaka, up 
through the Medicine Rocks to Baker, where you 
strike the Yellowstone trail again only 20 miles 
from Marmarth. 


2—Through the Bad Lands—A two-day side 
trip north of Marmarth into the heart of the 
famous bad land country of North Dakota em- 
braces the famous Dude Ranch and Roosevelt’s 
cowboy home. The burning coal mines and other 
interesting things will claim your attention. A 
complete circular route is made by traveling 
from Marmarth to the Dude Ranch, Amidon, 
Bellefield, Medora, Roosevelt’s Ranch, Sentinel 
Butte, Ollie, Mont., Baker, Mont., and thence 
back to Marmarth. 


Towner 


To Deloraine, Canada, 75 miles—A few hours’ 
drive by way of Willow City, Omeema and Bot- 
tineau brings the motorist to Lake Metigoshe 
where bathing and boating may be enjoyed. An- 
other road leads around the lake to another 
resort, Fish Lake. Twenty-two miles farther 
Deloraine is reached. The roads are fairly good 
but mountainous. The return may be made by 
way of Souris, Krammer and Bantry, or by way 
of Bottineau, Gardena, Krammer, and Bantry. 


Ohio 
Ashland 


Two triangular trips may be made from 
Ashland, to Sandusky and Cleveland and 
back and to Canton and Cleveland and 
back. The town is on the Lincoln highway. 

1—South from Ashland a tour can be made to 
Columbus by Londonville and Mount Vernon, 
41 miles, to Columbus, 40 miles, returning an- 
other way by Delaware to Marion, 45 miles, to 


the Lincoln highway at Galion, 25 miles, 
through Mansfield to Ashland, 35 miles. 

2—-The road from Ashland to Cleveland and 
Sandusky and return is practically all improved, 
with the exception of a small strip under con- 
struction now, and is by New London to Nor- 
walk, 40 miles, Sandusky, 25 miles, and through 
Huron, Vermillion, Lorain and Rockport to 
Cleveland, 55 miles, and back by Medina and 
Lodie to Ashland, 60 miles. A short detour out 
of Sandusky takes you back to Cedar Point, a 
summer resort. 


3—There is another way to circle through 
Cleveland. For 52 miles out of Ashland the 
road is on the Lincoln highway through Wooster 
and Massillon to Canton. Then it leaves the 
highway and goes through Akron, 20 miles, 
through Cuyahoga Falls and the Silver Lake re- 
sort, Hudson and Bedford to Cleveland, 30 
miles, returning to Ashland by Rockport and 
Elyria to Oberlin, 30 miles, and through Wel- 
lington to Ashland, 32 miles. 


Cincinnati 


Cincinnati was one of the earliest places 
to be settled in Ohio and is best known 
as a manufacturing city. It has several 
educational institutions. It is connected 
by five bridges with Covington and New- 
port, Ky., on the opposite side of the Ohio. 
One of these bridges was constructed in 
1865 at a cost of $1,800,000 and was re- 
built and enlarged in.1897. The Zodlogical 
Gardens are supposed to be the finest and 
most complete in our country. 


1—Several routes between Cincinnati and 
Dayton give opportunity for short tours. The 
shortest of these is by Sharon, Franklin and 
Miamisburg, 51 miles. The return can be made 
by Miamisburg, Franklin, Middletown and Car- 
thage, 54 miles, or by Oakwood Loop, Lebanon, 
Mason and Sharon, 52 miles, or by Middletown, 
Hamilton and Carthage, 59 miles. These roads 
are of fine macadam and pike all the way. 


2—Another two- or three-day tour out of Cin- 
cinnati is to Chillicothe, 91 miles, by Madison- 
ville, where you strike the Indian trail and fol- 
low the old State road east to Hillsboro, one 
of the oldest towns in the state and 17 miles 
southeast of which is the Great Serpent, erected 
by the Mound Builders. This effigy is one of 
the only two of the kind in the world, the other 
being in Asia. Thirteen miles east of Hillsboro 
you may detour to visit the Rocky Ford of Paint 
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Creek. The return to Cincinnati can be made 
over what is known as the College Road, 96 
miles, and a very beautiful trip. It goes 
through Frankfort, Greenfield, East Monroe, 
Leesburg, Highland, New Vienna, Martinsville, 
Blanchester, Goshen and Millord. 

3—A fairly good stone road, 84 miles, leads 
from Cincinnati to Lexington by Covington, Wil- 
liamstown, Corinth and Georgetown, and an op- 
tional route may be followed on the return 
through Cynthiana, Antioch, Falmouth, Nichvl- 
son, Independence, Latonia and Covington, 93 
miles. 


Columbus 


To Portsmouth, 98 miles. Proceeding south 
from State House on High St. to Shadeville the 
following towns are visited: South Bloomfield, 
Circleville, Hopetown, Chillicothe, Paint Creek, 
Massieville, Alma, Waverly, Jasper, Coopers- 
ville, Wharton or Dry Run, Bertha, crossing the 
river to Portsmouth, or the east side of the 
river may be crossed at Lucasville. 


Springfield 


Springfield has direct connection with 
Northeastern and Northwestern Ohio by 
fine gravel roads. Routes lead from it to 
Lima, Dayton and Columbus, and there are 
several other highways leading out of the 
town. Sulphur Springs furnishes an ob- 
jective point for many of the short tours 
made from Springfield. 

1—Leave Springfield at noon Saturday—for 
a week-end tour—and drive over the Old Na- 
tional Road to Columbus, 43 miles, then south 
through Circleville, 26 miles, to Chillicothe, 19 
miles, through the hills where may be seen the 
Old Elm tree and the monument where Chief 
Logan delivered his famous speech. Saturday 
evening stop at the springs, 4 miles, where two 
good hotels are located. Sunday noon resume 
the trip through the hill to Washington Court 
House, 26 miles, Xenia, 30 miles, Dayton, 15 
miles, east to Springfield, 24 miles. Total mile- 
age, 187, over gravel and macadam all the way. 


Toledo 


To Columbus, 140 miles. This trip embraces 
the towns of Maumee, Perryburg, Lime City, 
Stony Ridge, Lemoyne, Woodville, Hessville, 
Fremont, Fort Seneca, Tiffin, McCutchenville, 
Tymochiee, Upper Sandusky, Little Sandusky, 
Marion, Waldo, Nerton, Delaware and Worth- 
ington. | 

Toledo is 6 miles from Lake Erie on 
Maumee bay and river and has many beau- 
tiful parks, as well as being within easy 
distance of several summer resorts. Along 
its river drive are Fort Meigs, Fort Miami 
and Turkey Foot Rock, the scene of battles 
years ago, and the fine roads of macadam, 
concrete. and brick that lead through and 
out of the town make all these places 
quickly accessible by motor. 


1—One of the most beautiful trips out of To- 
ledo is along the Maumee, starting south by Wal- 


_ bridge park along the river past the Maumee 


River Yacht Club and the Country Club and 
many beautiful summer homes to Maumee, 
Waterville, Neapolis, Liberty Center and Napo- 
leon, from which place you go on to Defiance, 
returning through New Bavaria, Napoleon, 
Wauseon, passing the Inverness Club and Ot- 
tawa park before reaching Toledo again. The 
road is good macadam nearly all the way. 


2—A trip to Port Clinton and around the 
Horn to Catawba Island is over good road and 
forms an excellent one-day trip. Leaving To- 
ledo, you go through Moline, 8 miles, Genoa, 
10 miles, Oak Harbor, 12 miles, Port Clinton, 
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12 miles, Marblehead, 16 miles, Lakeside and 
Catawba Island, passing through country fa- 
mous for the vineyards and orchards which line 
the road for miles. Here are summer resorts 
with good bathing and excellent fishing. From 
Catawba Island it is 20 miles on another route 
back to Port Clinton, from which place you re- 
turn to Toledo by Fremont, 16 miles, Woodville 
and Stoney Ridge, 23 miles, to Toledo, 11 miles. 


Zanesville 


To Clarington, 75 miles. The following towns 
are visited: Lawton, Chandlerville, Freeland, 
Cumberland, Ava, Rochester, Sarahville, Free- 
dom, Summerfield, Hamilton, Lewisville, Decker, 
Kerr, Woodsfield, Mt. Carrick, Altitude and 
Cameron, following Sunfish Creek to Clarington. 


Oklahoma 


Guthrie 


Several short tours may be made from 
Guthrie. The city taps the same region 
practically as that entered from Oklahoma 
City and is concerned with that city in the 
Ozark Trails which cover the great oil 
fields in the state. 


1—One circle short tour from Guthrie leads 
through Edmond and a state normal school, 18 
miles, Oklahoma City, 18 miles, Yukon, 18 miles, 
Reno, 19 miles, Kingfisher, 34 miles, and back 
through Cushion, 16 miles, to Guthrie, 21 miles, 
or 1438 miles in all. 

2—Then there are the options of going on 
from Kingfisher around another circuit or go- 
ing from Guthrie around this second circuit. 
From Kingfisher go to Hennessey, 18 miles, 
Enid, 20 miles, Berry, 39 miles, Orlando, 14 
miles, Mulhall, 8 miles, to Guthrie again, 14 
miles. 

3—Or go from Guthrie uround to Enid and 
then back through Covington, an oil town, 15 
miles, Marshall, 14 miles, Crescent, 16 miles 
and back again, 14 miles. All these roads are 
good. 

4—-Again, go from Guthrie to Norman, Okla- 
homa City, to Norman, the home of the state 
university, 18 miles of good road, Blanchard, 
15 miles, and Chickasha, 17 miles, both bad 
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stretches, to Verden, 11 miles and good roads 
again, Anadarko, 10 miles, Apache, 22 miles, 


Lawton, 21 miles, or before reaching Lawton — 


detour 12 miles to the Military Reservation, 
where 2200 acres of water are, then on into 
Texas, crossing the Red river, for which privi- 
lege you pay $1. In Texas there is a very good 
short trip over the border from Buchburnett, 3 
miles, to Wichita Falls, 12 miles, Electra oil 
fields, 25 miles, to Vernon, 26 miles. 


Lawton 


Lawton has a large national playground 
of 61,000 acres, the Government Zoological 
Garden, and gives access most readily to 
Medieine Park and Fort Sill. Two na- 
tional highways are under construction 
through it, and it is the junction point of 
the Meridian road, Canada-to-the-Gulf, the 
Ozark trail, Ocean-to-Ocean. It has oil 
and gas fields at its very door and has an 
oil refinery, besides being the largest horse 
and mule market in the Southwest. The 
town has good hotels and garages. 

1—For a day or two pleasure trip the start 
is made from the northeast corner of the town. 
Two miles to the northeast is the Comanche, 
Kiowa and Apache Indian College. It has beau- 
tiful grounds with complete equipment and is 
maintained by the Government. Northwest of 
this, half a mile, is the only Indian hospital in 
the United States. To the left of this is the 
Government Agricultural Experiment Station, 
and north the Old Indian mission which has 
been a landmark for pioneer, Indians and cow- 
boys. Two miles north of this is Fort Sill, 
whose foundation and crude buildings were 
erected in the sixties, and west of this, half a 
mile, is the new, modern post. You are here 
within the Fort Sill Military Reservation of 
52,000 acres. West of the post are Medicine 
Bluffs, and farther on Four-mile Crossing, a 
slab bridge across Little Medicine, and Hyles 
Hole, a famous spring and great camping 
ground. About 7 miles northwest is Medicine 
Park and the dam that supplies Lawton with 
water and land with irrigating water. South 
of Medicine Park is the State fish hatchery, 
Mount Signal, famous for the massacre of the 
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fifties, with its block house and monument. The 
National Park boulevard leads about 20 miles 
west along the foot of Wichita mountains to the 
National Forest and Game Preserve, 62,000 
acres, stocked with buffalo, deer, antelope, elk, 
moose and so on. 


Oklahoma City 


Oklahoma City, Okla., is the center of a 
network of roads that are competing for 
the Ozark Trails and offers a variety of 
short motoring trips. 


1—One of the mogt popular week-end tours 
around Oklahoma City is to Medicine Park, near 
Lawton, 100 miles southwest. It is in the heart 
of the Wichita mountains, adjoining the national 
forest reserve with its Buffalo herds, adjoining 
Fort Sill on the south. Fishing is good there. 

2—Another trip is that to the Platt National 
Park at Sulphur, 60 miles southeast. The park 
is noted for its scenery and waters. 

3—A third route is that to Guthrie, 35 miles 
north, the only city in the country with a mu- 
nicipal bath house, it is said. 

4—A longer tour leads through the oil fields 
to Tulsa, and return may be made by either of 
two routes, one through Cushing and Guthrie, 
the other through Glen Pool, Okmulgee, Henry- 
etta, Okemah, Prague and Meeker. The round 
trip is 320 miles. Towns are passed on an aver- 
age of every 10 or 12 miles. 


Snyder 


Snyder is located in the Otter Creek 
valley among the Wichita mountains. The 
good roads movement has brought it an 
activity along that line, and the forest 
preserve, Indian reservation and park of 
its locality is easily accessible. A direct 
road connects it with Lawton. 


1—A popular trip is that to Medicine Park. 
The roads are dirt but graded and good prac- 
tically all the year. The trip can be made ina 
day easily, and many go Saturday afternoon 
and return Sunday. The way leads east from 
Snyder through Indiahoma and Cache, near 
which is the Comanche Indian Reservation, and 


.passes the Cameron Agricultural School before 





The cannon in the foreground is a silent reminder of how this position commanded the valley 


below during the desperate battle of Lookout Mountain in the rebellion 
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A stretch of beach between Freeport and Galveston, Tez., along the proposed 100-mi. beach speedway on the Texas gulf of the Mexican coast 


reaching Lawton, one of the pioneer towns of 
Oklahoma. Seven miles out of Lawton is Fort 
Sill. 

2—Another trip is that to the Government 
Forest Preserve. From Cache to the preserve 
the road is like a boulevard. 


Tulsa 


Tulsa offers three trips that are espe- 
cially interesting. The city itself is inter- 
esting as the metropolis of the mid-conti- 
nent oilfields, and the Indian country and 
scenery which its roads reach are equally 
as interesting. 


1—Leave Tulsa by the concrete bridge across 
the Arkansas to Sapulpa over 16 miles of paved 
road to Okmulgee, the county seat of its county 
and the old capital of the Creek nation prior 
to statehood, 54 miles from Tulsa. Returning, 
leave Okmulgee in a northeastern direction to 
Bixby. the heart of one of the most productive 
oil pools, and there cross the Arkansas and re- 
turn to Tulsa by Kendall College. 

2—Another trip of interest covers 120 miles 
over roads that can be covered in one day. 
Leave Tulsa over the concrete bridge again, and 
then go west along the southern bank of the 
Arkansas for 22 miles to Keystone through rug- 
ged and picturesque country, then to Mansfield, 
Yale, Cushing and Dumright and back to Tulsa 
by Sapulpa. 

3—A wonderful two-day trip is possible, leav- 
ing Tulsa on the road to Claremore, with its 
radium well. The route leads through Pryor, 
across the Grand river at Salina, with its im- 
mense salt wells and the ruins of the oldest edu- 
cational institutions known to thecivilized tribes 
of Indians, through Dripping Springs, Siloam 
Springs, Sulphur Springs, crossing the Missouri 
state line and the Elk river there, to Neosha, 
Mo., the home of one of Uncle Sam’s most suc- 
cessful and popular fish hatcheries, Joplin, the 
lead and zine producer, and through the mine 
fields to Miami, Okla., Collinsville and back to 
Tulsa over 20 miles of hard-surfaced roads by 
oil wells, tank farms and refineries. Total mile- 
age, 252 miles, with roads good for 20 m.p.h. 
with safety and pleasure. 


Woodward 


Woodward, Okla., is not far from the 
Saline reserve where salt varying in thick- 
ness is estimated to be 800 ft. at the deep- 
est point and is about 3 miles wide and 15 
miles long with a river of saturated brine, 
the Cimmarone, running through the de- 
posit. The town is on the state highway 
and the Abo trail. 

1—The Saline reserve is about 25 miles from 
Woodward over roads of hard surface that were 
once of impassable white sand and which run 
into a hard red road that neither blows nor 
cuts out. 

2—A longer trip is that from Woodward to 
Buffalo, about 35 miles, or 40 by the roads al- 
ready mentioned, then to Gote, 23 miles, Far- 
gon, 28 miles, over the highlands of Oklahoma, 
with their view of the irrigated tracts, Beaver, 
6 miles away at the end of more made roads, 
LaKemp, 19 miles, Ochiltree, 22 miles, over 





prairie with the prairie dogs and big-eyed prai- 
rie owls. Ochiltree is in Texas, but you come 
back into Oklahoma through Higgins, 24 
miles, and Shattuck, 20 miles, to Woodward, 49 
miles. This trip can be made from Saturday 
morning to Sunday evening, the total mileage 
being about 235 miles. 


Oregon 


Astoria 


To the beaches, 30 miles or more—The route 
embraces Warrenton, Seaside, Elk Creek and 
Cannon Beach and affords wonderful scenery. 
The sands at Cannon Beach, however, are treach- 
erous and the amateur must be careful. 


Portland 


To Astoria, 106 miles—A week-end trip via 
the lower Columbia River highway, Astoria to 
Tillamook, via the Ocean highway and Tillamook 
to Portland via scenic farm route. Leaving 
Portland the route follows the lower Columbia 
with Mt. Rainier always in sight. A stop for 
the night may be made at Astoria or you may 
journey south over paved highway to Gearheart- 
By-the-Sea, which boasts a fine golf course, or 
three miles farther and spend the night at Sea- 
side. Leaving Seaside over the Ocean highway 
along the Necanicum river you climb over the 
summit of which the promontory is Tillamook 
Head, thence through virgin forest past Elk 
Creek into Tillamook, Dolph, Sheridan, McMinn- 
ville to Portland. This trip affords wonderful 
scenic panoramas in great variety. With few 
exceptions no roads exceed 6 per cent grades. 


Pennsylvania. 


Franklin 


To Girard, 58 miles. Proceed northwest to 
Cooperstown, Wilson Mills, Meadville, Coons 








The old Taylor hotel, famous in war 


times. It changed hands over seventy 

times during the war, being used as head- 

quarters by the officers of both sides. It 
is located at Winchester, Va. 


Corners, Mosiertown, Crossingville, Pleasant 
Valley, Lundys Lane, Cranesville, Platea, and 
West Girard. 


Harrisburg 


1—To Gettysburg go by Bridgeport, Mechan- 
icsburg, William Grove, Dalesburg, Clear Spring, 
York Spring and Heidelner, 33% miles. 

2—To Reading go by Hamiltown, Palmyra, 
Annville, Lebanon, Myerstown, Stoutchsburg, 
Robersonia and Sinking Spring, 52 miles. 

3—To Williamsport go by Bridgeport, Marys- 
ville, Logania, Liverpool, Chapman, Dundore, 
Blue Hill, Lewisburg, New Columbia, Allenwood 
and Williamsport, 94 miles. 

4—-To Pottsville go by Dolphin, Halifax, 
Elizabethville, Lykens, Williamstown, Fremont, 
Newtown and Yorkville, 63 miles. 

S—To Shrewsbury go by Bridgeport, New 
Cumberland, Newmarket, Marsh Run, Edders, 
Yorkhaven, Emigsville, York and Loganville, 
43 miles. 


Klamath Falls 


A variety of interest attaches itself to 
many of the routes out of Klamath Falls, 
aside from the scenic interest, a few of 
which are given below. 


1—To the lava beds—Traveling south to 
Merrill, you cross the Lost River, going south to 
the lava beds, following the motor road to the 
Ice Cave. Here is Bearfoot Cave, or Captain 
Jack’s stronghold—the scene of many Indian 
battles. Many ice caves are to be found along 
the shores of Tule Lake near the stronghold. 

2—To Mt. Lassen, 150 miles—You travel 
south to Merrill around the east bank of Tule 
Lake, past Malin, the Carr ranch to Cornell, 
then south to Dry Lake, Mud Lake, Happy 
Camp, Lookout, then to Pitville, where Mt. 
Lassen may be very plainly seen in eruption. 
Many side trips may be enjoyed for fishing or 
camping. The roads are usually good from May 
to November. 

3—To Crater Lake—The route leads to Long 
Lake, Aspen Lake, Rock Creek—historical for 
one of Fremont’s Indian battles—through to 
Odessa, to Pelican Lake—the summer home of 
E. H. Harriman—past Rocky Point, Malone 
Springs, Cherry Creek, Seven Mile Creek, Fort 
Klamath, northward to Anna Creek Canyon, to 
Camp Avant, and thence to the hotel overlooking 
Crater Lake, 2,000 feet below. A trail leads to 
the water where fine fishing may be had. The 
return may be made crossing the Wood River, 
turning east via Agency, Chiloquini, thence south 
across the Sprague river, along the east shore of 
the lake, past Modoc Point and Algoma. 

Another route frem Crater Lake is to return 
to Camp Avant, turn west to Prospect on the 
Rogue river, down to Medford, then south over 


the Pacific highway to Ashland; thence east 


over Green Spring mountain past Parker station, 
Keno ard Klamath Falls. 


Medford 


The Rogue River valley is one of the 
beauty spots of Oregon and very popular 
with motorists. The valley lies in a shelt- 
ered nook north of the Siskiyou Moun- 
tains and is traversed by the finely paved 
Pacific highway. Medford, situated in the 
heart of the orchard district, is usually 
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chosen as headquarters by most tourists 
who come to explore the valley. 

i—To Ashland, 9 miles—This city attracts 
with its various mineral springs and recreation 
park. A free camp ground is offered to tourists 
with kitchen in connection. The drive on up the 
narrow canyon road to the foot of snow-clad 
Mt. Ashland is very popular, and if the return 
trip is made on the hilltop roads, a fine view of 
the valley is enjoyed. 

2—To Evans Creek, about 30 miles—This trip 
affords fine opportunities for the angler. The 
drive passes Central Point, across Rogue river 
at Table Rock, then down through the Meadows 
to Evans Creek. The return may be made past 
Sams Valley, up between the two Table Rocks to 
Central Point, or one may go on down to Rogue 
river and then return to Medford along the west 
foothills. 

3—To Crater Lake—Preferably three or more 
days should be allotted for this trip. Either of 
two routes may be taken. The one leads out 
across Rogue River at Table Rock, then follows 
the river to the Rogue Elk Resort and near the 
U. S. Government fish hatchery. On up to 
Prospect the road follows the river past beau- 
tiful Mill Creek Falls, then through large tim- 
bers. A detour should be made to see the 
Natural Bridge over Rogue river. Thirty miles 
farther Crater Lake is reached. The return may 
be made via Klamath Falls and Keno, following 
the Klamath river to Thrall where the new 
grade over the Siskiyous may be taken. 

4—-To Williams Creek—This leads over Jack- 
road leads 16 miles. Here camping grounds are 
ready and horses may be hired to make the 
10-mile trail to the Marble Caves. This trail 
leads through wonderful timber, and the caves 
themselves rival the Mammoth cave of Kentucky. 


Harrisburg 


To Williamsport, 94 miles. This route in- 
cludes the towns of Bridgeport, Fairview, 
Marysville, Duncanon, Logania, New Buffalo, 
Liverpool, Chapman, Pt. Treborton, Dundore, 
Selins Grove, Blue Hill, Winfield, Lewisburg, 
West Milton, New Columbia, White Deer Mills, 
Allenwood, Dewart, Muncy, and Mountours- 
ville. 


Lancaster 


1—To Reading and Harrisburg, 130 miles. 
The tourist leaves Lancaster via North Duke 
street and the Lititz Pike. Beyond the first toll 
gate, proceed right on the Ephrata Turnpike, 
where a stop may be made to inspect a cloister 
founded in 1732, and which was used as a hos- 
pital during the Revolution for soldiers wounded 
in the Battle of Brandywine. Next the heart of 
the Pennsylvania Dutch section is passed, 
Reamstown, Denver and Reinholds Station be- 
ing typical towns. Shortly beyond this point 
the road winds up a beautiful mountainside past 
Galen Hall, and Wernersville. Eight miles 
further and Reading is reached, or the trip may 
be continued west through Lebanon to Harris- 
burg. The return is made over a new state 
highway as far as Elizabethtown, where a $10,- 
000,000 Masonic Home is in course of construc- 
tion. The run into Lancaster from this point 
is over the Harrisburg turnpike. 

2—To Gettysburg and Hagerstown, Md., 220 
miles. After leaving Lancaster on the Lincoln 
highway to Columbia, the Susquehanna river is 
crossed over the railroad bridge into Wrights- 
ville. Thence through York, Abbottstown and 
New Oxford into Gettysburg, the famous battle- 
field. The highway is left at Gettysburg and a 
southerly course followed into the state of 
Maryland, through Emmittsburg into Frederick, 
the latter being known as the home of Barbara 
Frietche, Francis Scott Key and Admiral Schley. 
Harpers Ferry, in West Virginia, is the next 
town, which John Brown, of Civil War fame, 
made historic.. A side trip to Charlestown will 
much repay the visit, with its beautiful homes 
and historic memories. 

From Harpers Ferry the motorist turns north, 
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Circular saws from the lumber mills of 
Gray’s harbor on the Washington coast 
are utilized as signposts along the Olym- 
pic highway. The stretch pictured is a 
part of the 50-mi. highway running north 
from Aberdeen to the heavy forests at 
Lake Quinault in the Olympic mountains 


crossing the Potomac at Shepardstown, from 
where a short run brings him to Antietam and 
Sharpsburg. Good government roads lead to the 
various points of interest. Northward the 
journey includes Hagerstown and from there 
through Waynesboro back into Pennsylvania. 
Beyond Waynesboro the road passes over the 
South Mountain and by many summer resorts, 
summer homes and golf links. Through Char- 
mian and down the mountain side, the road 


Hilman’s toll gate, where old Mrs. Hilman held up Sheridan’s army and demanded toll during 
This is on the Shenandoah Valley Pike, a national highway from New York 


the civil war. 
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winds back into Gettysburg, where the Lincoln 
highway is again picked up and followed back to 


. Lancaster. 


3—Through central Pennsylvania, 400 miles. 
This tour comprises the maximum of mountain 
and river scenery and minimum of bad roads. 
Leaving Lancaster by the Harrisburg turnpike, a 
stop should be made at Blizabethtown to visit 
the Masonic Home. From here a state highway 
leads through Middletown to Harrisburg. 
Thence along attractive River Park via Front 
street, which merges into the Rockville boule- 
vard. The Susquehanna river is crossed at 
Clark’s Ferry over a toll bridge, and the river 
road followed through Liverpool, Selinsgrove 
and Shakokin Dam, where the river is again 
crossed into Sunbury. The motorist may turn 
to the right and visit the city, or continue ahead 
and cross back again into Northumberland; 
thence along the river to Milton. Beyond this 
point the road leaves the Susquehanna and 
passes over the mountains through Muncy, west- 
ward into Williamsport. From this point the 
roads through Lock Haven and Bellefonte are 
good. Interesting side trips may be made from 
Bellefonte to State College and Penns Cave. The 
ride to Philipsburg over the Snowshoe Mountain 
includes some of the finest mountain scenery in 
the state with roads in excellent condition. Coal 
mines may be visited at this place. From here 
Osceola Mills and Sandy Ridge are passed and 
down the mountain to Tyrone. After a stretch 
of bad road, good state roads lead from Water 
Street through Huntingdon to Reedsville, and 
poor turnpike into Lewistown. Between Lewis- 
town and Mifflintown on the William Penn high- 
way the roads are fine. At Millerstown turn left 
to Liverpool on the Susquehanna; then retrace 
the route to Harrisburg and Lancaster. 


Philadelphia 


1—From Philadelphia to Baltimore go 
through Sharon Hill, Norwood, Edystone, Mark- 
ers Hook, Claymont, Del., Holly Oak, Wilming- 
ton, Newark, Elkton, Principio Furnace, Perry- 
ville, Swan Creek, Aberdeen, Stepney, Bush, 
Joppa, Loreley, Whitemarsh, Golden Rain, Rose- 
dale and Orange, 97 miles. 

2—To Trenton from Philadelphia go by 
Holmesburg, Collegeville, Andalusia, Eddington, 
Bridgewater, Bristol, Cold Spring, Tullytown, 
Penn Valley and Morrisville, 32 miles. 

3—To Eaton go by Branchtown, Millstown, 
Ogontz, Jenkintown, Abingdon, Willow Grove, 
Horsham, Neshaming, Bridgeport, Doylestown, 





to Savannah. The toll gate is in Virginia 














Danbury, Plumsteadville, Pipersville, Ottsville, 


Bucksville, Kentnersville, 
Uhlersville, 59 miles. 

4—To Harrisburg go to Manoa, Adele, Broom- 
all, Edgemont, Milltown, Westchester, Downing- 
ton, Rockville, Waynesburg, Baretown, Cedar 
Lane, Blue Bowl, Hinkeltown, Ephreta, Lincoln, 
Clay, Brickersville, Cornwall, Bismark, Fontana, 
Hockersville, Rockiford, Paxtang, 102 miles. 

5—To Allentown go by Mount Airy, Flour- 
town, Fort Washington, Spring House, Mont- 
gomeryville, Colmer, Traveytown, Rickertown, 
Sellersville, Rockhill, Quakertown, Center Valley 
and Mountainville, 49 miles. 

6—To Reading go by Roxbury, La Fayette, 
Morristown, Eagleville, Collegeville, Limerick 
Center, Pottstown, Amity, Stonersville and 
Jacksonwald, 52% miles. 

To Easton, 59 miles. The route traverses 
the cities of Branchtown, Milestown, Ogontz, 
Jenkintown, Noble, Abington, Willow Grove, 
Doylestown, Horsham, Neshaming, Bridge 
Point, Doylestown, Danborough, Plumstead- 
ville, Pipersville, Ottsville, Bucksville, Kin- 
nersville, Reiglesville, Uhlersville and South 
Easton. . 


Areiglesville and 


Pittsburgh 


To Johnstown, 72 miles. The route follows 
Penn Avenue to Wilkinsburg, Monroeville, 
Murrysville, Manordale, Belmont, Congruity, 
New Alexandria, Cokeville, Blairsville, Boliver 
and New Florence. 


Providence, R. I. 


To Plymouth, Mass., 42 miles. This route 
includes the towns of East Providence, Reho- 
both, Westville, Taunton, East Taunton, Mid- 
dleboro, The Green, Waterville, North Carver 
and Bast Carver. 


In Ogden Canyon, 
Ogden, Utah, on the 
Lincoln Highway. 
There is a glimpse of 
the railroad running 
through the valley 
and a part of the 
immense waterpipe 
system on the moun- 
tainside 


South Carolina 


Columbus 


1—To Camden, S. C., 32 miles. This is a pop- 
ular short trip, the route being over sand-clay 
roads kept in very fair condition. During the 
winter season many polo games are played at 
Camden and excellent hotels entertain the winter 
resorters. 

2—To Aiken, 8S. C., 60 miles. The same con- 
ditions obtain here as for trip No. 1. 

3—To Charleston, 125 miles. Two or three 
days should be allotted to this tour and may be 
made via Orangeburg or Kingville and Orange- 
burg. 

4—-To Greenville, Hendersonville and Ashe- 
ville, N. C. Another popular motor trip of sev- 
eral days’ duration may be made over the Cap- 
ital to Piedmont Highway to Greenville, S. C.; 
thence to Hendersonville and Asheville, N. C. 

5—To Charlotte, 110 miles. With conserva- 
tive driving, this trip can be made in four and 
a half hours. The route leads through Winsboro 
and Chester. 


South Dakota 
Big Stone City 


Many side trips from Big Stone City at- 
tract the tourist on the Yellowstone trail, 
the most interesting one including a trip 
around Big Stone Lake. 


1—To Sisseton Agency. Skirting the lake the 
route touches Ortonville, Foster and Bonanza. 
At Sisseton, which serves as headquarters for 
about 2,000 Dakota Indians, the Indian prob- 
lem may be studied at close range, there being 
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an Indian school here and a mission. Return to 
Big Stone City can be made via Hartford Beach, 
or via Milbank, the former road being more 
picturesque, the latter easier traveling. 


Deadwood 


Deadwood is in the heart of the Black 
Hills and the Bad Lands. This is a pictur- 
esque formation of rocks that must be 
seen to be appreciated. 

1—To Bellefourche, 32 miles. An excellent 
one-day trip to Bellefourche is afforded via St. 
Ong, returning by way of Spearfish. The route 
climbs over beautiful mountain road into Black 
Hills valleys and through red sandstone hills. 
A side trip may be made from Bellefourche to 
the Big Government dam, a few hours distant. 

2—To Hot Springs. From Deadwood, the 
route passes through the gold district into the 
tin mining section of Hill City, thence to Sylvan 
Lake among the granite peaks. A side trip may 
be made to Harney Peak, the highest point in the 
hills. The next stop is Custer City, the oldest 
mining camp in the hills; thence to Hot Springs. 
The famous Wind Cave is but a few miles dis- 
tant. Returning, the valley road passes through 
Fairburn, Hermosa, Rapid City, Black Hawk, 
Piedmont, Tilford; Sturgis and Whitewood. Be- 
tween Piedmont and Tilford a side road branches 
off to Crystal Cave, lined with crystals of great 
variety and beauty and well worth seeing. 


Mcintosh 


1—To Bismarck, 260 miles. The route 
touches the Sioux Indian town of Bullhead and 
Fort Yates, the agency of Handing Rock In- 
dians. The return from Bismarck may be made 
via Mandan, Flasher and Wataugo. 

2—To Deadwood and Bellefourche, 600 miles. 
This trip is recommended to tourists who like to 
see the Indian reservation country and Black 
Hills scenery. The round trip includes the 
towns of Timber Lake, Eagle Butte, Lance 
Creek, Philip, Rapid City, Deadwood, Belle- 
fourche, Sulphur, Faith, Moreau, Meadow and 
Lemmon. 


Mitchell 


1—To Lake Madison, 120 miles. This lake 
affords fine perch fishing. A six-weeks’ Chau- 
tauqua is also held there every summer. The 
route to the lake leads east through Salem. A 
trip northward may be taken through Arlington 
to Watertown, 150 miles farther, from which 
point Lake Kampeska may be reached. An op- 
tional return trip embraces Lake Preston, Iro- 
quois and Huron. 

2—To Lake Andes, 150 miles. On the way to 
this famous bass lake, the towns of Ethan, Park- 
ston and Tripp are visited; the return journey 
may be made via Armor and Mount Vernon. 


White Rock 


To Battle Lake, Minn., 70 miles. This will 
take in Tenney, Campbell! and Fergus Falls, 
from which point fine highways lead to the lake. 
The return is made via the Meridian road. A 
cut-off may be made to Wahpeton, but inquiry 
should first be made as to condition of the 
roads. 


Watertown 


This is the leading city in South Dakota 
touched by the Meridian road. A north 
and south highway connects here and fol- 
lows the Meridian from this point to Win- 
nipeg. <A variety of trips may be enjoyed. 

1—To Medicine Lake. A beautiful lake resort 
lies within five miles of Watertown, provided 
with boulevard drive. A few miles inland is 
Medicine Lake, connecting a perfect chain of 
smaller lakes. 


2—To Redfield. A two-day side trip is offered 
over fine roads west to Redfield, a city of pro- 
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gress, thence north to Aberdeen and back via 
Yellowstone trail to Watertown. 

3—To Pierre and the Black Hills. A three- 
day outing over prairie roads embraces Capital 
City and Pierre, which offers much of historical 
interest. Extending the outing to five days, and 
the Black Hills may be included, with Hot 
Springs, Sylvan Lake, Wind Cave, Crystal Cave, 
Homestake Gold Mine and Spearfish Canyon. 


Waubay 


Waubay is about 225 miles west of Min- 
neapolis and 60 miles east of Aberdeen, 
8. D., on the Yellowstone trail. The sur- 
rounding country is dotted with lakes and 
summer resorts, affording fine fishing and 
boating, as well as interesting tours. 

1—tThe finest 1-day scenic tour is to be taken 
by going north from Waubay around the east 
side of Bluedog lake, six miles along the old 
Cc. M. & St. P. R. R. scenic survey, to the west 
point of this lake; 3 miles north to Pickerel 
lake, 1 mile west and 6 miles north past Piyas 
lake on the left, with Buffala lake on the right. 
Six miles farther and Cottonwood and Red Iron 
lakes are passed on the right; then left around 
Clear lake to Lake City. After passing Roy and 
Bullhead lakes, old Fort Sisseton is reached ; 
then south 4 miles and east 6 miles into Eden; 
east 1 mile, south 10 miles to Grenville. The 
route follows around and between Waubay and 
Yellow Pup lakes, through the Hilderbrant- 
Guernesy Ranch, past Minne Washta lake and 
Papps Hunting Lodge, 4 miles south across the 
west neck of Blue Dog lake, striking Waubay 
and the Yellowstone trail. 


‘Tennessee 


Dyersburg 


1—To Reel Foot Lakes, 45 miles. This trip 
affords an unusual sight—that of a sunken for- 
est. A violent earthquake some hundred years 
ago carried upright trees with it and submerged 
them so that only the tops are still to be seen. 
Fishing, boating and a camp site are other at- 
tractions. The route traverses Troy, Cloverdale, 
Ellridge and Hornbeck. 

2—To Gibson Wells and Trenton, 40 miles. 
The route touches Titusville, Eaton and Brazil. 
Gibson Wells is noted for its several mineral 
wells and health resorts. 


Jackson 


Jackson is a city of some 20,000 popu- 
lation and many fine graded roads lead to 
the larger cities. Many educational trips 
of historic interest may be enjoyed from 
this point. 

1—To Shiloh Park. This trip to the scene 
of the famous Civil War battle may be made in 
one day. The trip leads through Henderson, 
Finger, Bethel Springs and Selmer. The return 
may be made by way of Corinth, Miss., the site 
of a famous battle and a National Cemetery. 

2—To Memphis, Tenn., 100 miles. The only 
town of importance traversed by this route is 
Brownsville. Very good roads obtain. 


Knoxville 


Eastern Tennessee has a most complete 
pike system and innumerable trips are of- 
fered of historic and scenic interest. 

1—To Chattanooga, Tenn., 250 miles. It is 
optional to traverse Kington, Rockwood, Day- 
ton and Spring City, or Lenoir City, Sweet- 
water, Athens and Cleveland. 

2—To Bristol and Elizabethton, 300 miles. 
The circle tour includes Russelville, Three 
Springs, Galbraith Springs, Rogersville, Kings- 
port, Bristel, Elizabethton, Johnson City, Jones- 
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boro, Greenville, Bulls Gap and Russellville, or 
a detour may be made at Greenville, passing 
through the town of Warrensburg and thence 
through Morristown to Knoxville. 

3—To Rockwood, 125 miles. The route passes 
through Clinton, Oliver Springs, Harriman, 
Rockwood, Kingston and Lenoir City, or a short 
cut may be made, excluding Rockwood, by going 
from Harriman to Kingston. 

4—To Newport, 125 miles. Daudridge, New- 
port, White Pine and Morristown are the points 
of interest. 

5—To LaFollette, 150 miles. This circular 
tour embraces the towns of Tazewell, Cumber- 
land Gap, LaFollette, Coal Creek and Clinton. 
At LaFollette a side trip may be made to Jelli- 
coe, about 20 miles northwest. 


Nashville 


Nashville is the capital of Tennessee, 
and is reached by the Jackson, Dixie and 
Southern National highways. Located in 
the valley of the Tennessee river and 
skirted by high hills, it has become known 
as ‘‘the dimple of the universe.’’ 

1—To Murfreesboro, 25 miles. This trip 
can easily be made in a day, allowing plenty of 
time for sightseeing. The road passes through 
LaVergne, and the National Cemetery. At 
Murfreesboro the battlefield of Stone’s River 
may be viewed. 

2—To Chattanooga, 150 miles. Several days 
should be allowed for this trip. The route 
passes through the towns of LaVergne, Mur- 
freesboro, Beech Grove, Noah, Tracy City, 
Sequatchie, and Fairmount. The battlefield 
and fort are the main points of interest at 
Chattanooga. The return trip may be made via 
Monteagle, Jasper, Bridgeport, Scottsboro, Gur- 
ley, Huntsville, Fayettesville and Shelbyville 
before reaching Murfreesboro. 

38—To Cave City. A circular trip may be 
made traversing the towns of Madison, Hender- 
sonville, Gallatin, Scottsville, Glasgow, Cave 
City, Bowling Green, Franklin, Goodlettsville 
and Madison. Cave City is the turn-off for 
Mammoth Cave. 
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A view of Lake Saint Mary from the motor car scenic highway in Glacier National Park, 


4—To Mammoth Cave, Ky., 121 miles. The 
route follows Hendersonville, Avondale, Galla- 
tin, Sideview, Bethpage, Bradsford, Turner Sta- 
tion, Sugar Grove, Tenn., Adolphus, Ky., Pe- 
troleum, Scottsville, Cedar Springs, Pageville, 
Lucas, Glasgow and Cave City. 


Texas 


Acme 


1—A good 1-day trip takes one to Omaha over 
the Colorado-to-Gulf highway, then south to 
Crowell over fair dirt roads and then through 
the Pease river valley to Vernon, returning to 
Acme over the Colorado-to-Gulf highway by way 
of Omaha. This is a 100-mile trip. 


2—A good 2 or 3-day trip takes one to 
Wichita Falls over the Colorado-to-Gulf high- 
way, then over the Meridian road north to Fort 
Sill and returning by way of Altus, Okla. Fort 
Sill has a military training camp. 

3—This is a 3 or 4-day trip to Palo Duro Can- 
yon reached over the Colorado-to-Gulf highway 
through Memphis, and Clarendon to Amarillo 
and then south to the canyon. Returning, con- 
tinue south to Tulia and then east to Esterline, 
where connection is made with the Colorado-to- 
Gulf highway to Acme. 


Amarillo 


Although limited in numbers, several 
trips may be taken out of Amarillo—the 
most notable one being to Palo Duro Can- 
yon, which is said to rival the- beauties of 
the Grand Canyon. 


_ To Palo Duro Canyon, 17 miles. By traveling 
in a southeasterly direction the tourist reaches 
the canyon at a point called Chalk Hollow, 
where it is about one and a quarter miles wide 
and seven hundred feet deep. Five miles 
farther is the Capitol mound, resting in the 
center of the canyon. Eight miles farther and 
the canyon has widened out, giving way to 
the lowlands and breaks of the Red River. 





Mont. 
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Motoring through one of the scenic trails in Rainier National Park, Wash. 


This point is Blue Springs. A fairly good road 
leads to within a hundred yards of the springs. 

2—To Goodnight. A short trip leads to a 
buffalo farm, established by Colonel Goodnight. 


This preserve probably has the largest herd in 
the world. 


Fort Worth 


Motorists traveling through this section 
and especially over the Meridian highway 
will find some delightful side or week-end 
trips available. 

1—To Mineral Wells, 180 miles. The first 
stop is Lake Worth, six miles northwest, then 
south to Arlington Heights, a beautiful suburb. 
Weatherford, one of the oldest cities, is next 
reached and then Mineral Wells, a famous 
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watering place. The itinerary at Mineral 
Wells takes a change, the tourist turning south- 
east and going to Granbury. At this point the 
route is changed to the east and Glen Rose, a 
summer resort of note, is reached. This af- 
fords delightful camping grounds and fishing. 
Mineral springs are also to be found here. 
Thence the way passes through Cleburne, from 
which point into Fort Worth, the roads are of 
the finest. If the tourist is enroute to the 
gulf and is following the Meridian highway, 
he may resume his journey south at Cleburne. 


Houston 


1—To Galveston, 170 miles. 
southwesterly direction the 


Traveling ina 
tourist passes 


through Almeda, Manville, Alvin, Arcola, Ar- 





American Falls a short distance from Superior, Wis. 


- state capital, Austin, 


cadia, Hitchcock, Alta Loma and Virginia 
Point, crossing Galveston Bay on the great 
causeway. On Galveston Island a fine shell 
road leads into the city, where fishing and 
salt water bathing is to be enjoyed. Leaving 
Galveston over the same course back to Vir- 
ginia Point, the tourist goes east on the cut- 
off road to Texas City; thence in a northwest- 
erly direction to LaMarque and League City; 
then east along Clear Lake to Seabrook. Leav- 
ing Seabrook the way leads north along the 
Bay Shore, passing through Red Bluff, Sylvan 
Beach, Bay Ridge, Morganspoint and LaPorte 
where the Bay shore drive is left behind. Fol- 
lowing the white shell road, it leads to the San 
Jacinto Battle Ground, marking the site of a 
famous battle. From here the traveler goes 
east again for a few miles, employing a ferry 
to cross the river and following the shell road 
through the river bottoms for about 16 miles. 
The San Jacinto river is crossed a second time, 
and the last lap lies in a westerly direction to 
Houston, 


San Antonio 


1—To Lake Medina, 39 miles. This place 
is of especial interest to anglers, it being a 
great fishing resort. Free camp sites are af- 
forded. 


2—To Austin, 244 miles. The first lap of 
this trip follows the Post road through beau- 
tiful agricultural country. New Braunfels is 
the first town of any size reached; then San 
Marcos, the site of a U. S. fish hatchery. The 
is situated near Lake 
Austin, 18 miles long, famed as a fishing and 
boating resort... From Austin to Fredericks- 
burg, 70 miles, is traversed over fine roads. 
Kerrville next, has an elevation of 1,100 feet, 
and is famed for its fine scenery. From Kerr- 
ville to Comfort, 28 miles, the road follows 
the Guadalupe river. Twenty miles before 
reaching San Antonio is Leon Springs, of great 
interest as a U. S. government reservation. 
From here on to San Antonio the road is a 
permanently constructed pike. 

38—To Eagle Pass. This trip affords a 3-day 
outing via Castroville, Hondo Uvalde, La- 
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Pryor, to Eagle Pass, from which point a visit 
may be made into Mexico, over the interna- 
tional bridge. The return is made via Carrizo 
Springs, Crystal, Cray, Loma Vista, Batesville, 
Pearsall, Moore, Lytle, Devine and Atascosa. 


Utah 


Ogden 


1—To Salt Lake City via Echo, 130 miles. 
The first point of interest, Weber Canyon lies 
about four miles south of the city and is best 
reached by the Riverside drive. Among other 
points of interest is the Devils Gate, an im- 
yosing rock formation near the mouth of the 
canyon; about 10 miles farther Morgan Val- 
ley is entered passing the towns of Peterson 
and Morgan. Nine miles farther and the Devils 
Slide is viewed—a peculiar rock formation ex- 
tending from the top of the mountain to the 
river edge. At Echo the main Lincoln highway 
follows through Silver Creek Canyon, over 
the divide and down Parleys Canyon into Salt 
Lake City, returning to Ogden by the main 
state highway, which is a fine cement road. 

2—To Bear Lake, 100~miles. This lake is 
located northeast of the city. Going north 
from Ogden you pass the noted Hot Springs 
Sanitarium, thence through the town of Wil- 
lard, stopping at Brigham City. Leaving the 
state highway here the tourist travels east, 
taking the road through Boxelder Canyon to 
Mantua; then north to the summit of the di- 
vide entering the Wellsville Canyon. Passing 
through the beautiful Cache Valley the town of 
Wellsville is reached; then Logan, the site of 
the famous agricultural college. A long and 
hard climb brings the tourist to the summit 
of Logan Canyon where a magnificent view 
may be had, before the descent is made to 
Bear Lake. A fine macadam road encircles the 
lake. 


Salt Lake City 


The fact that Salt Lake City is the cen- 
tral western point for the Lincoln high- 
way, Midland trail and Pike’s Peak routes, 
makes it the hub where travel diverts for 
the Yellowstone Park, Grand Canyon, the 
Northwest and California. In spite of 
the fact that the tourist must go through 
several mountain canyons to reach the city, 
there are still a few canyons left within 
a few hours’ run of Salt Lake, well worth 
while. 


1—To various canyons: There is the Little 
Cottonwood Canyon, 14 miles from Salt Lake; 
American Fork Canyon, 20 miles; Ogden Can- 
yon, 8 miles from Ogden, and Logan Canyon 
within a stones throw of Logan. Then there 
is the Bingham Canyon, 28 miles from Salt 
Lake, boasting the largest copper mine in the 
world. 

A canyon trip of three to ten days duration 
would be to Little Zion canyon which is said 
to rival both the Grand Canyon and Yellow- 
stone Park for scenery. It lies 20 miles off the 
main route of the Arrowhead trail, the all 
year route between Salt Lake and Los Angeles. 

2—To Fish Lake. This is a 2-day round 
trip from Salt Lake, touching the towns of 
Provo, Nephi and Richfield. 


Virginia 
Charlottesville 
At Charlottesville, trips can be taken to 
the birthplaces of Thomas Jefferson, Gen. 
George Rogers Clarke, Zachary Taylor, the 
University of Virginia, Ashland, Presi- 
dent Monroe’s home, Monticello, the home 


of Thomas Jefferson, and Montpelier, the 
home of Madison. 
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Falls on Quarry Run, Cheat River, near 
Mt. Chateau, Monongalia county, W. Va. 


1—At Lexington, about 40 miles from Char- 
lottesville, side trips can be taken to Natural 
Bridge; at Staunton, 40 miles, trips can be 
taken to the Grottoes—Weyers Cave—the Cav- 
erns of Louray; New Market, Winchester and 
other battlefields. 

2—To Crabtree Falls, 40 miles. This falls 
affords a wonderful sight, there being a precipi- 
tous drop of 3,000 feet in a series of cascades. 
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Fredericksburg 


This city, located directly on the Quebec- 
to-Miami highway, holds possibly more of 
historic interest than any point along the 
entire route, of both Colonial and Civil 
War days. A great number of one-day 
trips may be enjoyed, several of which are 
given below: 

1—To Washington, D. C., 68 miles. This trip 


embraces the towns of Falmouth, Dumfries, 
Occoquan and Alexandria. 


2—To Manassas, 40 miles. 
3—To Warrenton, 40 miles. 
4—To Culpeper, 37 miles. 


5—To Orange, 38 miles. The tourist passes 
through Salem Church, Chancellorsville and 
Wilderness. 

6—To Bowling Green, 22 miles. 

7—To Colonial Beach, 40 miles. 


8—To Richmond, 70 miles. The route leads 


through the towns of Spottsylvania, Partlow, 


Childsburg, Taylorsville and Ashland. 


9—To Staunton, 335 miles. This is a circle 
tour and will require two or three days. Trav- 
eling south the towns of Salem Church, Chan- 
cellorsville, Wilderness, Orange, Gordonsville, 
Charlottesville and Basic City are visited. Re- 
turn through Harrisonburg, Winchester, Berry- 
ville, Leesburg, Washington, Alexandria, Occo 
quan, Dumfries and Falmouth. 


Norfolk 


Norfolk is one of the most important 
ports on the Atlantic seaboard. . The see- 
tion around Norfolk is one of the most im- 


portant havens for the sportsman in the 


whole country. There are many resorts 
near Norfolk, chief of which are Virginia 
Beach, and Ocean View. . 


1—A good dry weather dirt road leads to 
Elizabeth City, N. C., from Norfolk. Another 








A motoring party on Paradise road. Eagle peak may be seen above. This beauty spot is in 
Rainier National park 
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Painted rocks near Ellensburg, Wash. 


practical dirt road extends from Suffolk to Eden- 
town, thus offering an alternate return from 
Norfolk. 


Richmond 


There is hardly a city in the country so 
rich in colonial memories as Richmond, Va. 
The site was owned by the Indian chief 
whose daughter, Pocahontas, saved the life 
of John Smith. It was founded in 1737, 
and was made the capital of the state in 
1779. In 1861, it became the capital of the 
Confederate States of America, and re- 
mained uncaptured for four years of at- 
tempts on the part of the Union Army. 
St. John’s Church, besides being a very 
old one, is the one in which Patrick Henry 
gave his famous ‘‘Give me liberty or give 
me death’’ speech. To name all the his- 
torical points of interest would be a prac- 


tically endless job. : 

1—Around Richmond, all within a distance 
of about 20 miles from the city, are noted battle- 
fields, in which there is much interest. The 
Battle of Seven Pines was fought May 31, 1862, 
about five miles from Richmond. Seven days’ 
battle occurred at Mechanicsville, Cold Harbor, 
Savage Station, Glendale, and Malvern Hill. 
All, or as many of these places as the motorists 
might wish to visit at one time, can constitute 
a one-day tour. 

2—The motorist naturally goes from Rich- 
mond, Va., to Washington, D. C. This is a tour 
of 133 miles, one way, and the length of the 
tour depends more on the time spent in the 
cities than on the possibilities of making a quick 
trip. The route is by Fredericksburg, another 
historical center, and the Chopawansic Swamp, 
and leads through Ashland, Coatesville, Manako, 
Childsburg, Portlow, Spottsylvania, Fredericks- 
burgh, Falmouth, Mountain View, Garrisonville, 
Dumfries, Occoquon, Loreton, Accatonik and 
Alexandria. 

3—Richmond to Norfolk, 99 miles, is a route 
through one of the most historical sections of 
America. Hardly a mile but what some reminder 
of the struggle between the states is present. 
The route is Richmond, New Kent, Barhmans- 
ville, Toano, Williamsburg, Denbigh, Newport 
News and Sewells Point, where you ferry across 
Hampton Roads. 


4—Richmond to Charlottesville, Va.—The 


These rocks represent the symbols and colorings of the 
indian totem pole 


route runs through several small towns until it 
reaches Charlottesville, 83 miles away. Near 
Charlottesville is Monticello, the home of 
Thomas Jefferson, and not far away is Ashlawn, 
the farm of James Monroe. 


Roanoke 


1—To the Natural Bridge, 125 miles. Travel- 
ing northward through rich farming and fruit 
lands and the city of Buchanan, the great Nat- 
ural Bridge is reached, 39 miles from Roanoke. 
Excellent hotel accommodations are available 
and the scenery is unusually beautiful. The 
tourist may continue 14 miles farther to Lex- 
ington, which is rich in historical interest. It 
is the home of Washington-Lee University and 
the military institute. It also contains the 
tombs of Generals Lee and Jackson. Westward 
25 miles is Clifton Forge in the Allegheny moun- 
tains. The return to Roanoke is made over a 
fair road, a part of it lying along the James 
river. 


2—To Lynchburg, 115 miles. This trip leads 
eastward, passing through Blue Ridge Springs, 
an old and celebrated summer resort. The Peaks 
of Otter are the next in interest. These twin 
mountains have long been on the itinerary of 
tourists and afford a remarkable view. At Bed- 
ford, next, may be seen the magnificent Na- 
tional Home of the Order of Elks. This town is 
also rich with historical interest. Lynchburg, 
boasting a population of 30,000 and prosperous 
manufacturing interests, is next reached. North- 
west of Lynchburg along the James river, the 
road passes to Natural Bridge, thence to Roan- 
oke by way of Buchanan, as referred to in route 
No. 1. 


Staunton 


1—To the Natural Bridge, 50 miles. This 
route passes Lexington, rich in historic inter- 
est and containing the military institute and 
Washington-Lee university. 

2—To Winchester, 110 miles. Fort Defiance 
is the first point of interest where a side trip 
may be made to the grottoes of the Shenandoah 
Valley. Proceeding, the towns of Harrisonburg 
and Newmarket are reached, from which latter 
place an 18-mile side trip may be made to the 
Louray Caverns. Winchester is 49 miles beyond 
Newmarket. 


3—To Deerfield, 18 miles. From Deerfield the 


trip may be extended in a westerly direction 29 
miles to the town of Monteray, or in a south- 
westerly direction to Hot Springs, 49 miles 
distant. 
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Washington 


Seattle 


Seattle, Wash., and Puget Sound, is the 
western terminus of the Yellowstone trail. 
It is also the junction point of the Pacific 
highway, extending north to Vancouver, 
B. C., and south to San Diego, Cal. Trips 
along this highway, either north or south, 
are rich in scenic views. The trip from 
Seattle south by the Pacific highway to 
Olympia, and then by Olympic highway 
to the Olympian Peninsula, and Lake Cres- 
cent Tavern, is probably one of the most 
attraetive in this section. The highway 
on the Olympian Peninsula is a vacation 
resort, 

i—ferhaps the best trip embracing a por- 
tion of the Yellowstone trail out of Seattle 
would be a trip to Snoqualmie Pass, about 62 
miles, which takes the motorist past one of 
the most magnificent waterfalls of the North- 
west, into the heart of the great forest of the 
cascades. 

2—An ideal trip in the Northwest is that 
known as the Georgian Circuit. This embraces 
the entire Puget Sound district, leaving Seat- 
tle and following the Pacific highway, then by 
ferry from Victoria on Vancouver Island across 
to Port Angeles, returning by the Olympic high- 
way to Olympia and then by the Pacific high- 
way to Seattle. This is a trip of about 600 
miles. 

3—To go to Rainier National Park from 
Seattle, follow the Pacific highway to Tacoma, 
from which place a good road leads to the 
park entrance, 108 miles from Seattle. 

4—Go by the Pacific highway north to Ever- 
ett, cross to Arlington and return by Snohomish 
and Bothell. The roads are somewhat off the 
beaten path, but are in good condition. The 
scenery is varied and beautiful and the approxi- 
mate number of miles is 80. 

5—A 174-mile tour is north on the Pacific 
highway to Bellingham, then to Sumas, cross- 
ing the international border and continuing on 
to Chilliwack, B, C. Ferry across Fraser river, 
from Rosedale to Gassiz, and continue on to the 
springs. 

6—To go to Whidby Island, follow the Pa- 
cific highway north to Mount Vernon, cross 
Skagit river, and go through Dewey and De- 
ception Pass to Cornet. You can return by 
Commano Island and Stanwood or you might 
take the road to Marblemouth from Mount 
Vernon. 

7—A one-day trip gives a choice of roads 
to Monroe and from there a direct road leads 
to Index. It is 75 miles by Everett and 56 
by Woodenville. 

8—aA round trip of 128 miles leads to Enum- 
claw and Cedar River Valley and returns by 
Black Diamond, Ravendale and Renton. 


Spokane 


i—Perhaps the most interesting of all the 
trips around Spokane is that through the lake 
region to the east, then through the Coeur 
d’Alenes and then on into Montana to Mis- 
soula, Mont. A side trip of 50 miles to Glacier 
National Park may be made from Kalispell. 
The route is Spokane, Coeur d’Alene, 34 miles; 
Wallace, 87 miles; Missoula, 220 miles; Kalis- 
pell, 349 miles; Bonner’s Ferry, 511 miles; 
Sand Point, 544 miles; back to Spokane, 612 
miles. 

2—Another loop possible from Spokane is that 
to Waterville, 145 miles; Wenatchee, 173 miles; 
through Davenport, 37 miles; Wilbur, 73 miles; 
Ellensburg, 240 miles; North Yakima, 280 
miles; Prosser, 340 miles; Pasco, 375 miles; 
Walla Walla, 425 miles; Colfax, 524 miles, and 
back to Spokane, 587 miles. 
3—A one-day circle tour is through Chat- 
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teroy, 20 miles; Newport, Idaho, 49 miles; 
Spirit Lake, 69 miles; Twin Lake, 78 miles; 
Rathdrum, 83 miles, and back to Spokane, 113 
miles. 

4—-A 118-mile trip is that along the Inland 
Hmpire highway through Spangle and Plaza 
to Rosalia and then back through Spring Val- 
ley, Waverly, Fairfield and Freeman to Spo- 
kane. An 88-mile trip that takes you through 
Indian Prairie and by the highest spillway dam 
in the world is out Sunset boulevard to Riordan 
and Long Lake and back to Spokane. 


Walla Walla 


1—One of the most enjoyable week-end trips 
out of Walla Walla is that to Palouse Falls, 
50 miles. The waterfalls is one of the great 
natural wonders of the Northwest and has a 
sheer drop of 108 feet. The motorist has a 
choice of two roads, though the usual route 
is that by Prescott and return by Starbuck, 
Dayton, Waitsburg and Texas. Thirty-two miles 
of the road, that from Dayton to Walla Walla, 
is hard-surfaced. 

_ 2—Another short tour is that to Toll Gate, 
near the summit of the Blue Mountain range, 
the elevation at this point being 5000 ft. The 
foothills are traversed for about 20 miles, and 
on a clear day one can see the entire valley in 
panorama. A circle road leads there and back 
and is about 32 miles one way. 

3—Mill Creek road from Walla Walla to the 
Intake is one of the delights of motorists in 
Walla Walla and the state. The stream has its 
head waters in the Blue mountains some 30 
miles east of the city and provides for hundreds 
of fishermen. A trip to the head waters takes 
several days. 

4—Another week-end trip out of Walla Walla 
is that to Lake Chenan. It is 250 miles, and 
you cross the Snake and Columbia rivers en 
route. This is considered to be one of the most 
scenic trips and should be taken only in the early 
summer or late fall, as in crossing this country 
one encounters much deep sand and dust if trips 
are taken during the dry season. 

o—A 100-mile trip out of Walla Walla takes 
you to the National Forest Reserve, where there 
is fine opportunity for camping and fishing. 

6—Other short tours from Walla Walla take 
you into Oregon to Le Grande and Wallowa lake. 


West Virginia 
Bluefield 


The trips to be had out of Bluefield, 
lead among the mountains of the two Vir- 
ginias with scenery not to be surpassed. 

1—To Mountain Lake, 58 miles. This lake 
is situated on the top of the highest mountain 
in the state, and affords a view into seven 
states from the mountain summit. Excellent 
boating and fishing may be enjoyed. The 
greater part of the route is over dirt roads, 
which are good in summer, and touch the 
towns of Princeton, Oakvale, Glen Lyn, Nar- 
rows, Pearisburg, Ripplemead and Pembroke. 

2—To Hot Springs, Va., 315 miles.- About 
three days should be allotted to this trip. 
Princeton is the first town reached, then Oak- 
vale, Narrows, Va., Christiansburg, Roanoke, 
Fincastle, Clifton Force to Hot Springs. An 
optional return route passes through White 
Sulphur Springs, Lewisburg, Uniontown, Salt 
Sulphur Springs, Peterstown, Rich Creek to 
Narrows, Va., thence retracing the first part 
of the journey to Bluefield. 

3—To Pearisburg, 217 miles. This route 
crosses three ranges of mountains and is one 
of wonderful scenery all the time. Leaving 
Bluefield, the towns of Tazewell, Madine 
Springs, Saltville, Marion, Wytheville and 
Pulaski are passed. The return trip from 
Pearisburg may be made through Narrows, Oak- 
vale and Princeton. 
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Charleston 


1—To White Sulphur Springs, Va. This 
tour should not be undertaken at any time 
except the dry summer months, preferably in a 
light car which has a superabundance of power 
on low and second gears. The circle trip out- 
lined below will require several days, travers- 
ing about 400 miles of rugged scenery unsur- 
passed for grandeur. Leaving Charleston not 
later than 7 a. m., the route is up the south 
side of the Kanawha river as far as the falls, 
over a good road, excepting after rainfall. 
From Kanawha Falls there is a rise of about 
1800 feet in four miles over a good road. From 
Fayetteville to Beckley, 25 miles, is over roll- 
ing and rugged country, good roads as a rule. 
The road to Hinton is over an extremely pre- 
cipitous route, several miles of which are so 
narrow that two cars cannot safely pass. An 
early start from Hinton next morning, tra- 
verse a portion of the New river, then up the 
Greenbrier river to Talcott. A portion of this 
road has some turns so sharp that a car having 
a wheelbase of over 115 inches may have to 
back up to get around. Between Talcott, Salt 
Sulphur and Union the road is in bad condi- 
tion and over rolling country. Between Union 
and Old Sweet Springs, a famous summer re- 
sort, the route’ follows beautiful farming 
country. White Sulphur Springs is the next 
stop, from where a detour may be made to 
Covington and Hot Springs, a distance of 42 
miles. Leaving White Sulphur Springs early 
in the morning, the tourist can motor to Lewis- 
burg for an early breakfast, but should take the 
precaution to carry a lunch, as there is little 
chance to obtain accommodations after that 
stop, most of the road being through virgin 
forest and absolute wilderness. Between Big 
Sewell Mountain and Hawks Nest some of the 
road will have to be negotiated on low or sec- 
ond gears, partly because of excessive grades 
and partly because of rough road. It is, how- 
ever, over the famous old James river and 
Kanawha turnpike, which was built during the 
days of George Washington, and is the route 
over which pioneers were forced to travel in 
the early days to reach Ohio and the West. 
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The Betsy Ross house, Philadelphia. The 
first American flag was made in this house 
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Between Hawks Nest and Gauley Bridge there 
is another precipitous drop or, rather, a series 
of ups and downs, but over a safe road. 
Charleston is the next stop. 

2—-To Oceana, 75 miles—Cross the netdee 
over the Kanawha River to Arbutus, follow the 
railroad to Garnet, and then through the 
towns of Carkin, Marmet, Winifrede Junction, 
Winifrede, Comfort, Nelson, Gordon, Pond 
Fork, Pond, Bald Knob, Eckert, Walnut Gap 
to Toney Fork, thence southwest to Oceana. 


Clarksburg 


1—To Cumberland, Md., and Uniontown, Pa., 
250 miles. The route leads eastward to Graf- 
ton, over fair dirt roads; thence to Thornton, 
passing over the famous Cadell mountain, 
a steady grade of sufficient length to test 
the cooling system of the motor. From King- 
wood to Terra Alta, W. Va., marks the high- 
est point on the B. & O. railroad and the 
location of a sanitarium—3000 ft. Oakland 
is next reached where you strike the Maryland 
State highway, over fine road beds and amid 
wonderful scenery. Cumberland is next reached 
on the south branch of the Potomac river. 
From thence the route follows to Uniontown, 
Pa., by the Old National pike, and thence to 
Clarksburg via Morgantown, the site of West 
Virginia University, and Fairmont. Two days 
should be allowed for this trip. 

2—To Fairmont, 54 miles. This affords a 
good one-day circle trip, traversing the towns 
of Prunty, Fairmont and Shimston. 


Huntington 
A trip into three states may be easily had 


from Huntington by motoring to Kenova, which 
is at the junction of Ohio, Kentucky and West 


‘Virginia. From Kenova a trip may be made 


to Ashland, Ky., crossing the Ohio river on a 
ferry to Coal Grove, then to Irontown and 
Portsmouth. Forty-eight miles further, Chilli- 
ecothe may be visited, then Waverly and Galli- 
polis, then back to Huntington along the Ohio 
river, crossing the river at Proctorville via 
steam ferry. 


Fairmont 
To Elkins, 35 miles. The route includes 
the towns of Watson, New England, McGee, 
Flemington, Astor, Berryburg, Switzer, Mans- 


field, Tygart River, Philippi, Calhoun and 
Lellington. 
Wisconsin 
Eau Claire 


1—A detour of 150 miles from the Yellow- 
stone trail at Eau Claire takes you north i2 
miles to Chippewa Falls, northwest to Chatteck, 
50 miles. There are two or three lakes at this 
point, the largest being Lake Chetteck, on which 
You can come 
back over the same route, or turn north to 
Cameron, then go east to Ladysmith, south to 
Holcombe, following the Chippewa river, to 
Cornell and returning to Eau Claire. 

—A good trip for two days is south of Eau 
Claire to Bracket, Ocean, White Hall to La 
Crosse, about 100 miles. The return trip can 
be made along the Mississippi part of the way. 
This is a very beautiful scenic drive and extends 
from La Crosse to Alma, about 60 miles. From 
Alma, go through Mondovi, to Eau Claire. 

3o—Another week-end tour takes you through 
Elk Mound to Cedar Falls, 25 miles, and from 
Colfax through Wheeling, Downing and Cylone 
to New Richmond, 45 miles, and back through 
Baldwin, Spring Valley, Elmwood, Dugall, Dur- 
and and Meridian to Eau Claire. 

4—It is about 100 miles to Minneapolis and 
St. Paul from Eau Claire, and the route is by 
Menomonie, which is 24 miles from Eau Claire. 
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5—One of the trips through the lake region 
possible from Eau Claire is through Lake Hallie, 
Chippewa Falls, 12 miles, Lake Chetteck, 30 
miles, Rice Lake, 50 miles, Shell Lake, 90 miles, 
and Balsam Lake, back through St. Croix Falls, 
Turtle Lake and New Richmond. The trip can 
be lengthened or shortened by taking optional 
roads. 

2—To Mason, 57 miles. The route embraces 
Guyandot, Lesage, Greenbottom, McCurdy, 
Glenwood, Hogsett, Ben Lomond, Ewell, Beale, 
Gallipolis Ferry Sta., Henderson, Pt. Pleasant, 
Maggie, Spilman, West Columbia and Clifton. 


Marshfield 


1—A week-end trip from Marshfield, the geo- 
graphical center of Wisconsin, can be taken over 
the Yellow trail through Stevens Point to Am- 
herst and Waupaca, the region of the Wisconsin 
chain of lakes. The drive is about 75 miles each 
way. 

2—Another week-end drive can be made to 
the northern lake regions over the Yellow trail 
to Colby through Medford, Chelsea, Rib Lake 
- and Tomahawk, then south to Marrow, following 
the Wisconsin river to Warsaw, Mosinee and 
Dancy, returning west through Rozellville back 
to Marshfield, making a trip of about 200 miles. 


3—Another short tour is that from Marshfield 
to Pittsville and Grand Rapids, Nekoosa, Necee- 
dah and Kilbourn, about 100 miles. This will 
take you to The Dells of Wisconsin. 


4— Another one day trip may be taken by 
going west from Marshfield through Neilsville, 
Greenwood and Owen, following the Yellow trail 
to Abbotsford, Colby, Unity and Spencer, back 
to Marshfield, about 95 miles. 


Milwaukee 


1—To go to Green Bay from Milwaukee you 
can go by Port Washington, Cedar Grove, New- 
ton and Manitowoc and return by Appleton, 
Neenah and Oshkosh, which is on Lake Winne- 
bago, coming in through Fond du Lac back to 
Milwaukee, or you can make a complete circuit 
of the lake before retufning. It is 120 miles to 
Green Bay. 


2—A shorter tour may be made by the Janes- 
ville Plank road to Lake Geneva, 49 miles from 
Milwaukee, and you can return by Rochester and 
Racine or, before reaching Racine, take the Kil- 
bourn or Howell road, which will get you back 
more quickly. 


3—Milwaukee, Beloit and Kenosha form a tri- 
angular circuit. A more direct route to Beloit 
and back to Milwaukee omits Kenosha, though. 
Take the Blue Mound road or Janesville Plank 
road to Beloit, and go to Kenosha from there 
through Elkhorn and Burlington. Beloit is 85 
miles from Milwaukee, and Kenosha is 35 miles 
from Milwaukee. The distance between Beloit 
and Kenosha is a little more than 100 miles. 

4—-The Janesville Plank road and Blue Mound 
road make a circuit trip of between 72 and 74 
miles one way from Milwaukee to Janesville. 

5—To visit Madison and the state university, 
follow the Blue Mound road through Brookfield 
and Watertown, returning through Concord and 
Waukesha or, instead of returning directly from 
Madison, you can go on to Kilbourn and then 
return, 

6—Milwaukee is only 90 miles from Chicago, 
and there are optional routes which make pos- 
sible a circle tour. There is what is known as 
the short route by Racine, Kenosha and High- 
land Park, the route by Frankville, Corliss, High- 
land Park, Glencoe, Winnetka, Wilmette and 
Evanston and the inside route, and the best for 
fast trips, which comes through Everett Station, 
Ill., Wilmette and Evanston. All these routes 
are around 90 miles. A longer route is by 
Waukesha, Burlington, Libertyville and Milwau- 
kee avenue. This is an important route, even 
though it is 120 miles long, because it serves as 
a connection for the summer resorts of the 
Mucnewago and Fox Lake section. 
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1—To Lake Geneva, 46 miles. Proceeding 
past the Forest Home cemetery on Muskego 
Ave., the following towns are traversed: Hales 
Corners, Tess Corners, Muskego, Denoon, Wind 
Lake, Waterford, across the Fox river to Roch- 
ester, Browns Lake, Burlington and Lyons. 


Rhinelander 


Rhinelander, Wis., is in the center of the 
northern Wisconsin lake region and has some 
200 odd lakes in its vicinity. Ten or more trout 
streams are within a radius of 12 miles from 
Rhinelander, and very few of the lakes are 
inaccessible to motor. Rhinelander, Wis., is on 
the Wisconsin and Pelican rivers and is touched 
by Booms and Briggs lakes. Direct roads lead 
to Rhinelander from Stevens Point and Green 
Bay. It is about 113 miles from Stevens Point, 
and farther from Green Bay. To sum up, 230 
lakes and eleven trout streams within a 12-mile 
radius of Rhinelander, together with an intricate 
system of intersecting roads, offer endless short 
tours with Rhinelander as a center. 


Wyoming 
Cody 


The main attraction from Cody is the Yellow- 
stone National Park. Other trips take the 
motorist into the heart of the Rockies, but the 
main trip is that to the park. The road passes 
through the Shoshone canyon and over the dam, 
and you see that the road has been chiseled out 
of the rock. The stretch from Cody on to what 
is known as the Sylvan Pass, an elevation of 
8500 ft., is a wonderful drive. At the top of 
the pass you can see the Teton mountains and 
the Yellowstone lake. The road is built by the 
government and is perfectly safe. 


Fort Bridger 


Fort Bridger is situated in a mountain valley, 
and the natural growth of trees in that section 
is a pleasant change from the gray stretches of 
plain and hill that surround it. Convenient 
camp grounds, as well as hotel accommodations, 
make short tours from it as a center agreeable. 
A half-day tour can be taken to Smith’s Fork 
Canon, a camp in the pines at the foot of the 
mountains. You go south 12 miles to Robertson, 
then about 15 miles to the crossing of Smith’s 
Tork, where it comes out of the canyon. This 
road is the nearest approach for motor cars to 
the Wasatch forest, one of the wildest and most 
beautiful and least known of our national for- 
ests. There is a fine view which can be obtained 
as you approach the mountains. 

2—A 50-mile trip can be taken to the Bad 
Land fossil beds and the head of Beaver Creek. 
You go through Urie and Mountain View to the 
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top of the Smith Fork hill, from which you get 
a panorama view of the Bad Lands, which have 
given the museums of New York, Yale, Princeton 
and Pennsylvania great collections of fossils of 
the tertiary period. An old but good road runs 
north and south along the rim of what was a 
great lake basin. From Smith Fork Hill a run 
of 16 miles through the Bad Lands takes you to 
Lone Tree, from which there is a passable road 
to Hole in the Rock, 17 miles distant, where 
Beaver creek rises out of the mountains. 
3—Fort Bridger is the nearest point on the 
Lincoln highway to Pinedale, Fremont Lake and 
the big game country, south of Jackson’s Hole. 
This route is bordered by long stretches of sand 
and alkali, that lie farther to the east. It is 
115 miles to Pinedale by Carter, Cumberland, 
Kenover, La Barge and Big Pine. The trip to 
Pinedale can be made in a day each way. 


Green River 


i—Leave Green River along the stream 
through the fertile, even valley, going through 
New York and Boulder to Pinedale, 110 miles. 
Three miles from Pinedale is Fremont lake. 
This section is studded with lakes and creeks, 
and large game is plentiful. For hunters of big 
game, such as elk, deer and bear, during the fall 
hunting season, the trip can be extended 30 
miles through Cora to Kendall. 

2—Another short tour branches off from the 
road at Eden Valley, passing through the his- 
toric South Pass, the overland gateway for the 
Lewis and Clark expedition and early pioneers, 
South Pass City and Atlantic City, early day 
gold camps, Lander and North Fork, to Fort 
Washakie. This is a 150-mile trip one way and 
can be covered in three days, including stop- 
overs. 

3—For a half-day or a day go to Big Island, 
25 miles from Green River, through a typical 
western cattle country. A large herd of wild 
elk is kept there in a timbered inclosure of many 
acres. 

4—Another round trip of 120 miles easily 
made in one day is along the Green river south, 
crosing Black Fork to Buckboard, Linwood and 
Manila, the latter two in Utah, then to Burnt 
Fork and back to Green River. Glimpses of the 
Chimneys and Fire Hole are obtained, and the 


road leads to the very foot of the Uinta moun- 
tains. 


Lander 


A road to the southern entrance of the Yellow- 
stone National Park from Lander, Wyo., is to 
be opened this summer. Directly out of Lander 
the road crosses the Shoshone Indian Reserva- 
tion. Leaving the Wind River country it crosses 
the continental divide into the Jackson’s Hole 
country and then passes directly into the south- 
ern entrance of the park. 


Routes and Touring Information 


Chalmers, Ind.— Yellowstone Park 
HALMERS, IND.—EpItTorR MorTror Acr—I 
am planning a trip to Yellowstone Na- 

tional Park. Kindly give the best route, also 

the distance from Chalmers, Ind., to Yellow- 
stone Park.—W. C. Burns. 

From Chalmers go north to Reynolds, then 
via Idaville, to Logansport, then via Royal 
Center, Thornhope, Winamac, North Judson, 
Malden Sta., Valparaiso, Hobart, South Gary, 
Hammond, Ind., South Chicago, Ill, Chicago, 
Sterling, Galt, Hillsdale, Watertown, E. Moline, 
Moline, Ill., Davenport, Ia., Durant, Atalissa, 
Iowa City, Oxford, Marengo, Grinnell, Kellogg, 
Newton, Altoona, Des Moines, Adel, Redfield, 
Monteith, Avoca, Minden, Underwood, Weston, 
Council Bluffs, Ia., Omaha, Neb., Elkhorn, 
Waterloo, Fremont, North Bend, Schuyler, 
Richland, Columbus, Duncan, Central City, 
Grand Island, Shelton, Gibbon, Kearney, Odessa, 


Elm Creek, Lexington, 
Platte, Sutherland, Ogallala, Big Springs, 
Lodgepole, Sidney, Kimball, Bushnell, Neb., 
Pinebluff, Wyo., Egbert, Cheyenne, Beauford, 
Tie Siding, Laramie, Medicine Bowl, Hanna, 
Fort Stelle, Rawlins, Wamsutter, Red Desert, 


Gothenburg, North 


-Tipton, Salt Wells, Rock Springs, Green River, 


Bryan, Granger, Liman, Dog Springs, Evanston, 
Wyo., Wasatch, Utah, Henefer, Croydon, Mor- 
gan, Peterson, Ogden, Brigham, Wellsville, 
Logan, Utah, Franklin, Idaho, Whitney, Pres- 
ton, Dayton, Oxford, Good Valley, McCammon, 
Inkom, Pocatello, Blackfoot, Idaho Falls, 
Rigby, Lorenzo, Rexburg, Sugar City, St. An- 
thony, Ashton, Yellowstone, Mont., then from 
Gardiner through Yellowstone Park via Hell’s 
Half Acre, Tower Falls, Mammoth Hot Springs, 
Gardiner, Mont., then back over the Yellow- 
stone Trail, if you so desire. 


Vols. 4 and 5 of the Automobile Blue Book 
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will give you complete running directions from 
Reynolds through Yellowstone Park. 


Jenera, Ohio—Northumberland, Pa. 


Jenera, Ohio—Editor Moror Agr—Give the 
best route from Jenera to Northumberland, 
Pa.—Clarence A. Arras. 

From Jenera, Ohio, drive to Kenton, Ohio, 
then via Big Island, Marion, Kirkpatrick Cor- 
ners, Galion, Mansfield, Olivesburg, Jefferson, 
Wooster, West Brookfield, Massillon, Canton, 
Fairhope, Louisville, Harrisburg, Alliance, 
Salem, Unity, Ohio, Darlington, Pa., Beaver 
Falls, Rochester, Economy, Sewickley, Pitts- 
burgh, Mamont, Saltsburg, Indiana, Barnes- 
boro, Carrolltown, Altoona, Boalsburg, Oak 
Hall, Spring Mills, Milheim, Hartleton, Lewis- 
burg, Northumberland, Pa. 

Vols. 4 and 3 of the Automobile Blue Book, 
published by the Automobile Blue Book Pub- 
lishing Co., 910 South Michigan avenue, will 
give you complete running directions for this 
trip. Price $3.00. 


Routes to Western States 

Commerce, Tex.—Editor Motor Acgse—Can 
you furnish us a route book outlining the 
routes to the western states?—P. W. Maloney. 

Vols. 5 and 7 of the Automobile Blue Book 
will give you the best possible routes. These 
are published by the Automobile Blue Book 
Publishing Co., 910 South Michigan avenue, 
Chicago, at $3.00 a volume. 


Ceresco, Mich.—Yellowstone Park 


Ceresco, Mich.—Editor Motor AGgmp—Kindly 
advise route over National Park highway to 
Yellowstone, stopping at points of interest in 
Colorado, returning via Lincoln Highway.—G. 
H. Johnston. 

From Ceresco, proceed to Battle Creek, Ur- 
bandale, Augusta, Galesburg, Comstock, Kala- 


mazoo, Paw Paw, Decatur, Dowagiac, Pokagon,~ 


Summerville, Niles, South Bend, Ind., New 
Carlisle, Laporte, Westville, Valparaiso, Hobart, 
South Gary, Highland, Hammond, South- Chi- 
cago, Ill., Chicago, Maywood, Lombard, North 
Glen Ellyn, West Chicago, Geneva, DeKalb, 
Rochelle, Ashton, Franklin Grove, Dixon, Ster- 
ling, Emerson, Morrison, Unionville, Fulton, 
Lyons, Ia., Clinton, Elvira, DeWitt, Grand- 
mound, Wheatland, Lowden, Clarence, Me- 
chanicsville, Lisbon, Marion, Cedar Rapids, 
Newhall, Vinton, Laporte City, Waterloo, Janes- 
ville, Waverly, Erma _ Station, Plainfield, 
Nashua, Charles City, Orchard, Osage, Mitchell, 
St. Ansgar, Lyle, Minn., Austin, Lansing, 
Blooming Prairie, Pratt Station, Owatoona, 
Medford, Faribault, Dundas, Northfield, Farm- 


ington, Rosemount, Westcott Sta., St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Hopkins, Excelsior, Waconia, 
Young America, Norwood, Glencoe, Sumter, 


Brownton, Buffalo Lake, Hector, Bird Island, 
Olivia, Danube, Granite Falls, .Montevido, Mi- 
ian, Appleton, Ortonville, Big Stone City, S. D., 
Milbank, Twin Brooks, Summit, Waubay, Web- 
ster, Bristol, Andover, Groton, Aberdeen, 
Ipswich, Bowdle, Java, Selby, Mobridge, Wak- 
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pela, McLaughlin, Tatanka, McIntosh, Wa- 
tauga, Morristown, Thunder Hawk, Lemmon, 
Petrel, N. D., White Butte, Haynes, Hettinger, 
Bucyrus, Reeder, Gascoyne, Scranton, Bowman, 
Rhame, Marmarth, Baker, Mont., Plevna, West- 
more, Ismay, Mildred, Fallon, Terry, Miles 
City, Hathaway, Rosebud, Forsyth, Custer, 
Pompeys Pillar, Huntley, Billings, Laurel, 
Rockvale, Fromberg, Bridger, Warren, Powell, 
Wyo., Ralston, Cody, Shoshone Dam, Holm 
Lodge, Pahaska Tepee, Yellowstone Park en- 
trance, out at Gibbon Station to Yellowstone, 
Mont. Flat Rock Bridge, Osborn Bridge, Ash- 
ton, St. Anthony, Sugar City, Rexburg, Rigby, 
Idaho Falls, Blackfoot, Pocatello, Inkom, Mc- 
Cammon, Good Valley, Clifton, Dayton, Pres- 
ton, Whitney, Franklin, Ida., Logan, Wellsville, 
Brigham, Ogden, Clearfield, Farmington, Salt 





TO DEDICATE SHERIDAN ROAD 


Chicago, April 2—April 14 is the date set 
for the formal opening of three new 
stretches of pavement in Sheridan road 
through Kenilworth, Wilmette and New 
Trier township. Former Governor Charles 
S. Deneen has promised to take part in the 
dedication, and invitations have been ex- 
tended to Governor F. O. Lowden, Former 
Governor E. F. Dunne, members of the 
Cook County board and local officials of 
North Shore towns. | 

There will be three ceremonies, in Kenil- 
worth, Wilmette and New Trier township. 
The Sheridan Road Improvement Associa- 
tion is sponsor for the ceremonies. It has 
been working for an unbroken paved road 
from Chicago to Milwaukee, Wis. Cadets 
from the U. 8. Naval Training Station will 
drill, and three young women, one in each 
town and each attended by ten maids of 
honor, will christen the pavement. 





FIRST MINN. ROAD COMMISSIONER 


St. Paul, Minn., March 31—State roads 
are now under the direction of a highway 
commissioner under a law passed at the 
present session of the legislature. The of- 
fice replaces the highway commission and 
is On a six-year tenure and $4,500 annual 
salary. Governor J. A. A. Burnquist has 
appointed Charles M. Babcock of Elk River 
commissioner, and he will retain J. H. 
Mullen, deputy engineer in charge of roads 
under the former law, as deputy commis- 
sioner and C. E. Nagel, former deputy in 
charge of bridges, as chief bridge engineer. 


bad 
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Motor cars on New York docks waiting to be shipped to Europe 
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Lake City, Pleasant Grove, Provo, Springville, 
Thistle, Soldiers Summit, Colton, Helper, Price, 


Wellington, Green River, Elgin, Thompson, 
Cisco, Mack, Fruita, Grand Junction, Colo., 
Palisades, DeBeque, Rifle, Silt, New Castle, 


Glenwood Springs, Shoshone, Gypsum, Hagle, 
Wolcott, Minturn, Gilman, Redcliff, Pando, 
Tennessee Pass, Leadville, Granite, Buena 
Vista, Hartsel, Top of Divide, Lake George, 
Florissant, Divide, Crystola, Green Mountain 
Falls, Cascade, Manitou, Colorado City, Colo- 
rado Springs, Monument, Paimer Lake, Green- 
land, Castle Rock, Sedalia, Denver, Brighton, 
Evans, Greeley, Kersey, Orchard, Goodrich, 
Fort Morgan, Brush, Hillrose, Marino, Sterling, 
Red Lion, Julesburg, Big Springs, Neb., Brule, 
Ogallala, Paxton, Sutherland, North Platte, 
Gothenburg, Lexington, Elm Creek, Kearney, 
Shelton, Wood River, Grand Island, Central 
City, Silver Creek, Duncan, Columbus, Rich- 
land, North Bend, Ames, Fremont, Waterloo, 
Elkhorn, Omaha, Council Bluffs, Oakland, At- 
lantic, VanMeter, Des Moines, Colfax, Newton, 


Kellogg, Grinnell, Brooklyn, Victor, Ladora, 
Marengo, South Amana, Oxford, Coralville, 
Iowa City, West Liberty, Moscow, Durant, 


Davenport, Moline, Ill., E. Moline, Watertown, 
Hillsdale, Erie, Galt, Sterling, Dixon, Ashton, 
Rochelle, Creston, DeKalb, Geneva, Chicago 
and back to ‘Cresco over route already given. 


Waterloo, Iowa—Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


Waterloo, Iowa.—Editor Moror Aca—Kindly 
advise best route to Excelsior Springs, Mo., 
from Waterloo, Ia. Also whether it is advis- 
able to start this time of the year.—W. J. 
Peverill. 


From Waterloo, Ia., drive to Hudson, Rein- 
beck, Grundy Center, Conrad, Marshalltown, 
Laurel, Newton, Davenport, Durant, Wilton 
Junction, Moscow, Atalissa, West Liberty, 
Iowa City, Coralville, Oxford, South Amana, 
Marengo, Victor, Carnforth, Brooklyn, Grin- 
nell, Kellogg, Newton, Colfax, Altoona, Des 
Moines, Indianola, Norwood, Lucas, Humeston, 
Lineville, Chillicothe, Utica, Ludlow, Plymouth 
Braymer, Cowgill, Polo, Lawson to Excelsior 
Springs, Mo. We understand the roads are in 
good condition at this time. 

Vol. 5 of the Automobile Blue Book, pub- 
lished by the Automobile Blue Book Publishing 
Co., 910 South Michigan avenue, Chicago, will 
give you complete running directions for this 
trip. Price $3.00. 


San Antonio, Tex.—Lincoln, Neb. 


San Antonio, Tex.—Editor Moror AGp— 
Give the best route between San Antonio and 
Lincoln, Neb., then to Chicago.—J. L.. Stinson. 


Leaving San Antonio, drive via Selma, New 
Braunfels, Gruene, Austin, Georgetown, Gran- 
ger, Waco, Erath, China Springs, Valley Muls, 
Clifton, Meridian, Walnut Springs, Rainbow, 
Nemo, Cleburne, Fort Worth, Saginaw, Newark, 
Decatur, Alvord, Sunset, Bowie, Henrietta, 
Wichita Falls, Burkburnett, Tex., Randlett, 
Okla., Lawton, Chickasha, El Reno, Kingfisher, 
Hennessy, Enid, Kremlin, Jefferson, Renfrow, 
Okla., Caldwell, Kans., South Haven, Welling- 
ton, Wichita, Newton, Hesston, Moundridge, 
McPherson, Lindsborg, Bridgeport, Salina, 
Minneapolis, Concordia, Belleville, Cuba, Mor- 
rowville, Washington, Hanover, Marysville, 
Kans., Blue Springs, Neb,, Beatrice, Princeton, 
Lincoln, Havelock, Louisville, Omaha, Neb., 
Council Bluffs, Ia., Underwood, Minden, Avoca, 
Walnut, Exira, Guthrie Center, Monteith, Dale’ 
City, Adel, Des Moines, Colfax, Newton, Grin- 
nell, Brooklyn, Victor, Marengo, South Amana, 
Oxford, Iowa City, West Liberty, Durant, Dav- 
enport, Ia., Moline, Ill., E. Moline, Watertown, 
Hillsdale, Erie, Galt, Sterling, Dixon, Ashton, 
Rochelle, Creston, De Kalb, Geneva, West Chi- 
cago, Maywood, Chicago. 

Vol. 5 of the Automobile Blue Book, pub- 
lished by the Automobile Blue Book Publishing 
Co., 910 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, contains 
complete running directions for this trip. Price 
$3.00. 
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and What Each Volume Covers 


HE physiognomy of the new map show- 
T ing the territory covered by the Auto- 
mobile Blue Books for 1917, which appears 
on the opposite page, seems that of a 
stranger almost, for it has acquired new 
outlines and interlines that give it an 
altogether different aspect and show a ma- 
turity of road knowledge such as it has not 
even been the dreams of the previous few 
years of its existence that this year would 
attain. 


States Are Redivided 


You will notice the states have been 
redivided among the different volumes. 
When you look through the Blue Books 
you will notice the states in different di- 
visions have been bound together by inter- 
volume routes that make one volume inter- 
lap the others to the next important ter- 
minals in all directions. 


In the dim past of the motoring era, six- 
teen years ago, when a tour of 100 miles 
was something to talk about, the first Au- 
tomobile Blue Book was published. It 
was a slim affair of some 200 pages and cov- 
ered the entire United States. It was sup- 
posed to guide the motorist anywhere in 
the country. The directions were brief, 
and if a motorist contemplated a trip from 
New York, say to St. Paul, the directions 
would be to the point: ‘‘Go to Pittsburgh, 





then Cleveland, then Toledo, then Chicago, 
then to St. Paul.’’ 

The one slim book of 1901 has grown to 
ten books; the 200 pages have grown to 
more than 10,000. The few maps have 
grown to more than 1000. The few thou- 
sand miles of motor roads described have 
grown to 400,000. 

Because it would be a physical impossi- 
bility to incorporate all the touring infor- 
mation for the entire country into one 
usable book, the country has been dis- 
tributed among ten books for the 1917 
season. If in one book it is estimated that 
the information would make a volume 15 
in. thick and 20 lb. heavy. 


Volume 1—New York State and Adjacent 
Canada 


This territory inclues Long Island and 
adjacent states as far as New Haven, Dan- 
bury and Waterbury, Conn.; Pittsfield, 
Mass.; Rutland and Burlington, Vt.; Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Pittsburgh, Wilkes-Barre, 
Scranton and Delaware Water Gap, Pa.; 
Trenton, Asbury Park and Atlantic City, 
N..J. The same territory is covered this 
year as last, but there is more detail of 
roads. A Blue Book car spent two months 
in New York State alone. The resort sec- 
tion is covered as never before, and many 
small routes have been developed. About 


200 miles of new routes have been drafted 
in the New York section. 


Volume 2—New England and Maritime 
Provinces 


This includes Long Island, New York 
City and Eastern New York State as far 
as the eastern shore of the Hudson, Albany, 
Lake George and Lake Champlain section, 
Montreal and Quebec. A great improve- 
ment is noticeable in the outlining of a 
northern route from Quebec to Edmunston, 
Me., by Riviere du Loup. This makes pos- 
sible for the first time a course across the 
Northern country, enabling the motorist to 
go through the White Mountain and North 
Atlantic Coast sections or vice versa with- 
out retracing his road. Added routes tota) 
about 300 miles. 


Volume 3—New Jersey, Delaware, Mary- 
land, the District of Columbia and West 
Virginia 
All the main highways out of New York 

City with extensive routes into Southern 

New York State, Eastern Ohio to Canton 

and Cleveland and Northern Virginia are 

included in this book. The feature, no 
doubt, is the new route from New York to 

Philadelphia. This is 12 miles longer than 

the old road by Trenton but will save the 

motorist time inasmuch as it goes through 

a less crowded area. Edensburg, Pa., has 
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The volumes edjecent to Canada siso inctude the main roads of the border 
section, including the Maritime. Provinces. - Natice the re-division of the 
territory thet wes formerly covered “by volumes 4.and 5 into three 
Volume & has bean enlarged. 










New York. & adjacent Canada 
Volume 2 Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
‘A(\\* Rhode Island, Vermont, New Hampshire, 
A Maine & Maritime Provinces 

Fa)))\ Volume 3 New. Jersey, Pennsylvania - 
7./, Maryland, Delaware, District of Columbia 
=>)\\ & West Virginia 


Volume $ Minnesota, Wisconsin, lowa, 
Missouri, & Illinois 

Ma ood RLY coe Mg toring 2 
issippi & Florida. ina, 

Volume 7 Montana, Wyoming, N.Dakota, 
S.Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, 
Oklahoma, Ar Texas, New Mexico 
‘& Louisiana 


Section 1 2 California, Nevada, 
’ & Oregén 


h 
Volume A New York City & 100 Miles 
ir ij 








Volume C Chicago & 100 Miles radius 








The territory covered by the 1917 Blue Books has been changed in several instances. Read of the improve- 





ments which these changes signify, and learn what difference they will make to you, a motorist 
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been made a new route center. The aboli- 
tion of the motor car ferry from New 
York City to Atlantic Highlands, N. J., 
has led to changes in some of the routes 
in that section. A route now goes from 
Scranton, Pa., to Port Jervis, N. Y., by 
Carbondale, Pa. All trunk lines have been 
gone over earefully. The road from Wash- 
ington to Richmond is reported to be in 
bad shape still. About 500 miles of new 
roads have been added. 


Volume 4—Michigan, Indiana, Ohio and 

Kentucky | 

This volume covers a more restricted 
area than volume 4 of last year, and covers 
it more thoroughly. Wisconsin and Illinois 
have been moved to another volume. IEx- 
tensive routes into adjacent states and 
trunk-line routes across Illinois to Chicago 
are given. 


Volume 5—Illinois, Minnesota, Wisconsin, 

Iowa and Missouri | 

This includes a very small part of Vol- 
ume 5 of last year, Minnesota, Iowa and 
Missouri being the only states from the 
vast area included in the 1916 volume. The 
Blue Book cars have spent much time in 
going over the old trunk lines and improv- 
ing minor details as to roads, while the 
great road-building activity of the last 
year has added a good deal of mileage. 


Volume 6—The Southeastern States 

In these states are included Virginia, 
West Virginia, North ‘and South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, the 
extreme eastern part of Louisiana and Ten- 
nessee with extension routes into adjacent 
states, including Washington, D. C., and a 
single trunk-line route to New York City. 
Florida has been gone over mile for mile, 
and dozens of new routes have been added. 
Tallahassee has been made a route center 
with four lines leading from it. A route 
has been established from Tampa to Sara- 
sota and from Fort Pierce to Lake Okee- 
chobee. About 1750 miles of new routes 
have been outlined. 


Volume 7—Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, 
New Mexico, Texas, North and South 
Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Arkansas and Louisiana 


This section is made up of the greater 
part of the old Volume 5 and one state 
from old Volume 6. Extension routes lead 


to Spokane, Salt Lake City and Phoenix, 


and there are trunk-line routes eastward 
to the Mississippi river. A Blue Book car 
spent more than four months in Texas, Ok- 
lahoma, New Mexico and Louisiana this 
season, getting added road information. It 
is estimated that practically every line in 
Texas, for instance, was gone over. The 
car only left this section Feb. 15, when the 
weather made it impossible to keep on 
with the work. In fact, the car was left 
behind, as it could not travel farther on 
account of the weather. 


Volume 8—The Pacific Coast States 
No doubt this volume will be the greatest 
change for those who are familiar with the 
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Blue Books of last year. Two sections 


have been made of the volume, No. 1 in-. 


cluding California, Nevada, Utah and 
Arizona and No. 2 including Washington, 
Oregon and Idaho. Last year, you will re- 
member, the Pacific Coast volume inclued 
only California, Oregon and Washington. 
This new division has been made advisable 
by the added routes, which make it bet- 
ter to handle the information for this part 
of the country in two sections instead of 
one. The routes in this volume have been 
gone over also. 


Volume A—New York City Metropolitan 

Blue Book 

It includes 150 round trips within a 
radius of 100 miles of New York City. 
These trips are half-day, full day, week- 
end and three-day runs. That this section 
has been developed wonderfully during the 
one year of its existence as a Blue Book is 
evident when one considers that when first 
published, last year, it included trips with- 








A ROAD. OF SALT PROPOSED 


Salt Lake City, Utah, March 30—Utah 
will have one of the most unusual motor 
car highways in the world—a road paved 
with salt and requiring neither construc- 
tion nor upkeep—if the plan of E. R. Mor- 
gan, state road engineer, proves a feasible 
one. The scheme affects what is known as 
the Wendover cut-off, a 40-mile highway 
running west from Salt Lake to the Nevada 
line. It was commenced by Salt Lake busi- 
ness men, the state furnishing half the 
money ,to appeal to transcontinental trav- 
elers. 7 

Peculiar conditions exist along this road. 
The land is as flat as a billiard table. This 
flatness is due to its having been an old 
lake bed of the Great Salt lake. At one 
point along the road, known as the Salt 
Beds, where Teddy Tetzlaff unofficially 
broke the world’s mile record in 1913, the 
salt is several feet deep and a veritable 
pavement. At that point no roadmaking is 
required. But for some 20 miles, the land 
is a mud flat. 

In gouging out this mud flat with clam 
shovels to throw up a grade for a road, 
deep trenches were left alongside the road 
route. That was last summer. This year 
a trip of inspection shows that nature 
filled these holes with heavy salt water, 
that the water evaporated and left the 
earth cavities level—brimful of salt as 
hard as the salt beds themselves. 

‘All we will have to do is to lay 2 by 
12 boards as far apart as we wish the road 
to be wide. These can be made almost 
water tight. Then the heavy salt water 
can be pumped into this road bed and re- 
newed as rapidly as it evaporates or leaks 
out. Nature will do the rest. Within a 
year we will have a highway of salt as 
smooth and durable as the best of paving,’’ 
Engineer Morgan says. This road, the 
Wendover Cutoff, is the one that enthusi- 
asts urged be adopted as officially a part 
of the Lincoln highway around Salt Lake. 
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in a radius of 75 miles only of New York 
City, and not so many at that. 


Volume C—Chicago Metropolitan Blue 

Book 

This is an entirely new Blue Book and 
includes 150 round trips within a radius 
of 100 miles of Chicago. It will be similar 
to the New York City volume in that these 
trips will be half-day, full-day, week-end 
and three-day runs. | 

No doubt you wonder why Volume B has 
been skipped in the review of new Blue 
Books. This is because Volume B is as yet 
in the development stage only. It is to 
cover Metropolitan Boston, and the date 
of its publication has not been announced. 

It will be observed this year that every 
volume overlaps the volume for adjoining 
territory. This is for the benefit of those 
motorists who, while they do not take the 
longer trips from New York to San Fran- 
cisco, often take a trip of one or two weeks, 
covering a few states. These motorists 
can find in one volume all the information, 
description and so on they will ever want, 
while to make the transcontinental drive 
several volumes will be necessary. 

A noteworthy improvement in the vol- 
umes this year is in the method of index- 
ing. The index is run as a unit rather than 
scattered through the volume as hereto- 
fore. By turning to the first pages of the 
book you ean find indicated every place 
in the book at which you will find some 
information concerning any one town or 
city. Each volume has this elaborate in- 
dex, with every city, village and hamlet 
that can be reached by car in the territory; 
a large index map on which any point in 
the territory can be found, giving route 
numbers which refer to the detailed run- 
ning directions and information for that 
route; a skeleton route map, showing the 
main routes, with numbers and mileages; 
and hundreds of other maps. Every route 
description shows the mileage not only be- 
tween the main points but also between 
every point enroute, often down to yy mile. 
Gathering the Information 

This information has been gathered by 
thirteen Automobile Blue Book scout cars. 
These cars spend the better part of every 
year going over old routes, finding new 
ones, charting all roads, investigating con- 
ditions, hotels, garages, supply stations 
and so on. Roads change; new ones are 
built; old ones are discontinued. All this 
information is gathered by the scout cars 
and sent in to the editorial offices. This 
data is collected, classified and used to 
build up the volumes the year round. A 
staff of draftsmen is busy all year prepar- 
ing new maps and correcting old ones. This 
year practically every map is new. 

The first eight volumes of the new 1917 
issue will be published April 24. Volume 
6 is ready now. Volume A and C will be 
published a month later, May 24. The price 
of each volume is $3, except Sections 1 and 
2 of Volume 8, which are $1.50 each. They 
are published by the Automobile Blue Book 
Pub. Co., Chicago. 
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Building Roads to Battlefields. 








A temporary wood bridge over a river on the 
'talian front. Note screens to hide traffic 


HE  Italian-Austrian Front (Some- 
where)—If a good roads enthusiast in 
search of arguments could spend a few 
weeks on the Italian front he would come 
back primed with sufficient material to last 
him for years. Good roads are of primary 
importance to any army on active service. 


France Has Many Roads 


If a giance is cast on the road map of 
France it will be seen that there is a per- 
fect network of first-class and carefully 
engineered highways, wide, well-drained, 
well surfaced, with easy gradients, all num- 
bered and classified, carrying direction 
posts, and marked for distance not every 
mile but every hundred yards. And these 
roads do not stop at the frontier. They 
continue from France into Belgium, into 
Luxemburg, into Germany, into Switzer- 
land and, in a lesser degree, into Italy. 
Without these perfect highways the armies 
of Germany would never have swept across 
Belgium and Northern France in the late 
summer of 1914. 


A road map of the frontier between Italy 
and Austria shows an entirely different 
state of affairs. On a frontier line of 500 
miles there are snow-capped mountains, 
13,000 ft. high, and only at the lower end 
of the line, near the Adriatic, do the 
heights drop to pimples of a few hundred 
feet. It is a work of years to build motor 
car roads over the Alps, and when they 
are built cannot be used more than 2 or 3 


In Two Parts—Part I 


Italian Army 
Built Highway 


Example for 
Other Coun- 


tries 


By W. F. Bradley 


hen sate: NOTE—This 
is the beginning of a 
two-part article on how 
italy has built roads on 
the Italian-Austrian fron- 
tier since the opening of 
the war. W. F. Bradley, 
Motor Age’s special corre- 
spondent on European 
battlefields, spent several 
months in the ambulance 
service of italy and this 
afforded an opportunity of 
studying military high- 
way construction at close 
range. 


months in each year. Thus, when Italy 
went to war against Austria she found a 
few well-made, beautifully engineered 
roads, but placed at very wide intervals, 
leading into Austria. She found numerous 
mule tracks and a limited number of 
single-track railroads between even im. 
portant centers. 


There appears to have been some con- 


vention between Italy and Austria regard- 


ing the building of railroads. The require- 
ments of the population just settled the 
highways: the few main roads were quite 
sufficient for international travelers, and 
mule tracks were all that were needed by 
the mountaineers. 


As Italy advanced into Austria—and she 
has advanced until at the time of writing 
she holds 1267 square miles of Austrian ter- 
ritory—she had to build her own roads. 
She had to build many of the roads under 
shell fire, she had to blast them out of solid 
rock, and she had to pay as much atten- 
tion to the embankment as to the road 
surface, so that heavy rains or snow would 
not bring down the overhanging earth and 
bury or destroy the road surface. 

Officially Italy declares she has built 
4000 miles of new road along the frontier 
and that she maintains an army of 20,000 
men to keep her roads in repair. From per- 
sonal observation these figures appear to 
be conservative. No matter on what part 
of the front you travel the pick and shovel 
gang are to be found. They are right up 
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A carabineri, or traffic policeman, on duty at 
a cross-roads frequently under shell fire 


in the fighting zone, within sight of the 
enemy, making new roads amid the in- 
describable wreckage of the battlefields, 
and they are miles back in the rear, on the 
wealthy, luxurious plains of Italy, carry- 
ing out improvements which will facilitate 
the work of the army. 


Not War; Contractor’s Job 

At certain times, and on certain portions 
of the front, the amount of constructive 
work which is being carried out and the 
quantity of building material which is be- 
ing sent up is so great that the thought 
arises: ‘‘This is not war; this is a huge 
contractor’s job.’’ But on this front the 
road makers and engineers are as impor- 
tant, if not more important, than the in- 
fantry. Naturally the men who advance 
with rifles receive the glory, and deserve 
it; but if there had not been engineers to 
build and improve the roads as they ad- 
vanced, the infantry would never have 
been able to attack. 


When it was known that Italy was go- 


_ing to join the Allies, a squadron of cav- 


alry gathered a few hundred yards back 
of the frontier station on the main road 
from Udine to Klagenfurt, determined, as 
the clock finished striking midnight, to 
make a dash and capture the picturesque 
little village of Caporetto, only 3 miles be- 
yond the boundary line. But the Austrian 
outposts very practically blew up 20 yds., 
no more of that main road, and even 
cavalry could not pass. This road, one of 
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the main highways, it must be remembered, 
ran through a narrow winding gorge, the 
Italian cavalry having on their right a ver- 
tical wall of rock and on their left a sheer 
drop of 200 ft. to a deep mountain stream. 
They got through eventually, capturing 
Caporetto and also, in some miraculous 
way, the 8000-ft. snowy peak of Monte 
Nero, just beyond the village. But before 
they could do this the engineers had to be 
called up to bridge that almost insignificant 
gap, and the delay doubtless gave the 
Austrians all the time they wanted. 

Quite unconsciously, an Englishman who 
had. had no experience of the war and had 
only been on the Italian front a few days 
summed up the entire situation in a single 
sentence. An important position was held 
beyond the Isonzo river. The wood bridge 
being little more than the width of a motor 
ear, served for ingoing traffic, and a 
pontoon bridge carried all the outgoing 
vehicles. The Austrians constantly brought 
those bridges down, and the Italians just as 
constantly put them back again. To reach 
the pontoon bridge, vehicles had to run 
down a-.narrow road on one of the steep 
banks of the river and run up an equally 
steep and narrow track on the opposite 
side. Under such conditions the least 
hitch was sufficient to arrest all traffic. 
Such a hitch had occurred, owing to a 
heavy truck getting off the center of the 
road and bogging in the soft earth on one 
side. In consequence a quarter of a mile 
of traffic could not move either ahead or 
astern. 

‘*Now, just look at that,’’ exclaimed 
the inexperienced Englishman, ‘‘the whole 
Italian army held up by a bit of a lane 
like this.’’ 
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Transportation is the 
greatest difficulty the 
Italian. army has to con- ~~ 
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tend with. It’s no use sas 


blasting the enemy out 
of strong positions and 
sending the infantry 
forward to occupy those 
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tion conditions make it 
impossible to keep those 
troops supplied with 
food, water, ammunition, clothing and the 
thousand other things men in the field must 
be supplied with. Before the army can 
make a move forward it must have a per- 
feet set of highways behind it, and when 
it has moved forward it must immediately 
make roads over the country it has cap- 
tured. The process is ever-recurring. First 
the country has to be blasted until it has 
lost all its original shape or distinctive- 
ness, and when it has been captured it must 
be returned, so far as the roads are con- 
cerned at any rate, to better than its origi- 
nal condition. 

For road-making the Italians employ 
civilians, men either too young or too old 
for active service in the army, for the less 
dangerous positions and special groups of 
soldiers for the making and maintenance 
of roads under shell fire. These workers, 
both civilian and military, appear to have 
a genius for road-making not possessed by 
laborers in any other part of the world. 
The young members of the civilian gangs 
are mere boys, 14, 15 or 16 years of age; 
the older ones appear to have spent more 
than 60 summers on this earth. They are 
brought from the interior zone in gangs 
under the charge of ‘‘carbineri,’’ or mili- 























Diagram showing how the Italian soldiers construct roads 


tary police, and are divided up in groups 
in charge of a road foreman. They live 
in wood sheds near their work and are paid 
from $1 to $1.50 a day. So far as their 
movements are concerned they are under 
the same strict discipline as soldiers and, 
of course, are not allowed to move out of 
the district in which they are working. 

Last August, 1916, the Italian forces 
made a determined and very successful at- 
tack on the Isonzo front, capturing among 
other places the city of Gorizia and pene- 
trating into Austrian territory for a depth 
of about 8 miles. Months of patient pre- 
liminary work was necessary to make that 
advance possible, and since the advance 
months have been spent in improving the 
roads and making new roads to consoli- 
date the position and bring about the con- 
ditions necessary for another attack. 

One of the positions captured on the 
Austrian side of the Isonzo river could be 
reached by a single made-road and was also 
provided with a few mule tracks. A con- 
siderable portion of the main road had 
been in No Man’s Land and ran through 
a once-substantial village which had been 
shelled until not a single one of its houses 
was worth rebuilding. That wrecked vil- 
lage, even when 
captured, was a 
serious obstacle 
to the victorious 
Italian army. Its 
main street at 
one point was so 
narrow that 
there liad never 
been room for 
‘two vehicles to 
pass abreast. Af- 
ter the bombard- 
ment that nar- 
row street was 
piled up with 
wreckage to such 
a height that 
nothing on 


After this house 
had been hit by 
shell fire it had to 
be pulled down so 
as not to risk in- 
terfering with traf- 
fic and the mate- 
rial was used to 
build roads 
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The Stelvio pass between Italy and Austria, one of the finest roads in Europe. It is the 
highest motor road in the world 


wheels could get through. Even the mar- 
ket square was littered with wreckage over 
its entire area so that only a caterpillar or 
four-wheel-drive tractor could cross it. 
Smoothing the Wreckage 

The first urgent necessity was to ¢lear 
that road so that the motor car convoys 
could pass through with supplies for the 
troops ahead. Gangs of men followed up 
right behind the infantry and had orders 
first of all to make a single track passage 
through the wreckage. There were three 
traffic-congesting bottle-necks in that vil- 
lage, but there was no time to remove 
them; villages are built so solidly in Italy 
and Austria that even modern artillery 
cannot completely raze them to the ground. 
Farther ahead there were abandoned 
trenches right across the road. These had 
to be filled up with the plentiful wreckage 
to be found on all sides. There were huge 
shell holes; there were landslides formed 
by embankments having been shot away. 
All these had to be filled up roughly, hur- 
riedly, with no thought of rolling, macada- 
mizing, or even making the surface reason- 
ably smooth. A track had to be made 
across that chaotic wreckage, and made im- 
mediately, so that the advancing troops 
could be adequately supported in case the 
enemy launched a counter-attack. 

Day by day, and night by night, the 
road gangs worked until that rough single- 
track road was improved and enlarged 
until in time it became worthy of the 
name of road and, except when under 
heavy shell fire, could carry two steady 
streams of motor car and horse traffic. 
But the position was too important to be 
served by a single road. Before the war 
there had been a couple of picturesque, nar- 
row mountain roads acting as auxiliaries 
to the main highway, but very little used 
except by the mountaineers. For 8 miles 





these two winding mountain roads had 
been fought over inch by inch, every square 
yard of the country being pounded with 
shells until it was impossible for a stran- 
ger to say where groups of houses had 
once existed or to deduct from the meager 
wreckage whether a stable or a mansion 
had once existed on a particular site. 

It was important that these two roads 
should be opened for traffic with the least 
possible delay to relieve the main road and 
make one-way trips possible for at least 
some of the convoys. The same system was 
adopted. First of all the bigger wreckage 
was cleared away so that.sufficient width 
was provided for a single vehicle. As soon 
as this had been done traffic was allowed 
to come through, but as there were gradi- 
ents of 10 to 12 per cent, conditions were 
the most strenuous possible. For a week 
only pack mules passed over the road, but 
as soon as the surface was strengthened 
and the necessary width obtained motor 
cars were sent forward and were able to 
tackle the rough conditions before it was 
possible to move with horse convoys. For 
a time traffic was slow, and sometimes the 
road gangs had to give a hand to get trucks 
over the most difficult stretches. But traf- 
fic never ceased, and the work of improv- 
ing the road was never allowed to slacken. 
From Cottage to Road 

The question of material had to be 
solved. It was obviously impossible to 
bring up stone and other road material ex- 
cept by beginning at the Italian end of the 
road and working forward. Further, the 
trucks employed for this work would have 
been an encumbrance occupying space 
which could have been better filled by 
ammunition and food convoys. Instead, 
gangs of men were set to work to pull down 
the wrecked cottages and other buildings, 
and the materials thus obtained were used 
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for making the roads. Blocks of granite 
which had once formed the walls of some 
centuries-old casteletto went to form an 
embankment for a modern highway or 
would pave a gutter to carry away the 
heavy rains so frequent in this district. 
The smaller and more completely broken 
up material went under the hammer and 
was reduced to the regulation size of road 
chips. 

This work was not carried on without 
danger. The enemy was sufficiently near 
to have these roads under observation, and 
any unusual activity would call forth ar- 
tillery fire. One of the first tasks, there- 
fore, was to put up screens roughly formed 
of rushes, along one or both sides of the 
road, and in some cases right across the 
road, at intervals of 30 or 40 yd., and suf- 
ficiently high for traffic to pass under. 
The peculiar nature of the country was 
such that the enemy sometimes had a road 
under observation from left and right, as 
well as right down the length of the road. 
In a few exceptional cases it was necessary 
to paint a huge canvas screen, something 
like scenic decorations of a theater, place 
it in position at night and let the men work 
behind it. Screened roads are found on all 
the European fronts but are particularly 
useful on the Italian front, where the 
mountainous conditions often bring the 
two forces close together in a straight line, 
yet far apart if the natural contour of the 
country has to be followed. Screens con- 
stitute a safeguard not to be measured by 
their material strength. With the road 
hidden from observation the enemy will 
not waste his shells on haphazard firing. 


Sterilizing the Highways 

It is quite common for the roadmen en- 
gaged in breaking stones to build a sub- 
stantial sand-bagged dug-out or to make 
a small cave in the face of the cliff and 
carry on their work in the mouth of this 
shelter. If the whistle of a shell is heard 
they move back a few feet and are immedi- 
ately in comparative safety. The men 
working on the open road usually have 
some abandoned cave into which they can 
dive if the enemy opens fire. They are 
also under instructions to seek shelter if 
an enemy airplane appears above, for not 
only is it undesirable that the enemy should 
know where work is being carried on, but 
falling shrapnel from the anti-aircraft bat- 
teries has to be guarded against. 

These old battlefields are a hotbed of 
infection. For months men had lived in 
these human warrens; they had been buried 


there, and when the battle swept over the 


country corpses were left behind in the 
hundreds. Experience has shown that if 
these road workers are wounded by shell 
fire they are much more liable to septic 
poisoning than soldiers in the trenches, for 
their clothing is covered with germ-in- 
fested earth and an open wound allows 
those germs to be carried into the system. 

Thus when ground has to be broken men 
are specially told off to sprinkle chloride 
of lime into the earth as it is loosened by 
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pick and shovel. While wrecked houses 
were being pulled down and the material 
used for making a first-class road, other 
groups of soldiers were employed in col- 
lecting abandoned material. Among the 
labyrinth of wrecked trenches and dug-outs 
were abandoned clothing, haversacks, 
rifles, wrecked cannon, trench material and 
not a few unexploded shells and trench 
bombs. These latter were collected in 
groups and then handed over to the artil- 
lery who buried them and exploded them 
electrically. Other gangs of soldiers looked 
after graves, which were scattered singly 
and in groups over the whole country. 
Sometimes the bodies were dug up and in- 
terred in the military cemetery; in other 
eases the graves were clearly marked off 
and tended. From time to time the pick 
unearthed the remains of some forgotten 
soldier—either friend or foe. 


War’s Hand-Made Roads 


Thus, in a few months’ time, the entire 
nature of the country changed. Villages, 
composed of substantial houses built to 
last for generations, were wiped out of 
existence so completely that it was im- 
possible for an observer to state where 
there had once been a street and where a 
dwelling had once stood. There remained a 
military highway, many well-filled grave- 
yards and some tenacious vines which re- 
fused to be buried in this scarred and bat- 
tle-worn earth. The general plan of recon- 
struction lacked sentiment and probably 
would not have met with the approval of 
the individual holders of property. But 
there is little sentiment in war, and to 
make a clean sweep of dwellings which 
could never again be used as dwellings and 
make use of the material for roads was 
much more sensible than to leave the 
wrecks for peasants to weep over. 


In this advanced road work it is a diffi- 
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cult matter to make use of machinery 
commonly employed for road con- 
struction under peace conditions. 
Heavy steam rollers, for instance, 
cannot be taken near the front, for 
owing to their size and slow move- 
ments they would practically arrest 
all traffic. Considerable use is made 
of water ballast rollers driven by a 
gasoline engine. These are both of 
English and Italian make. But on 
the new or improved roads close to 
the front even the small gasoline 
road roller has to be dispensed with, 
and all work is done by hand. The 
road is laid with a good solid foun- 
dation of granite chips, then covered 
with loose earth, being treated, in 
fact, exactly like a macadamized 
road, but the rolling has to be done 
by the ordinary traffic. It is not 
often possible to bring up power- 
driven stone-breaking machinery for 
the roads under direct shell fire, but 
these machines are used very exten- 
sively for new roads farther in the 
rear, which are out of range or only 
occasionally shelled. 

On certain portions of the front, 
where no local stone is available and 
there are no wrecked villages to fur- 
nish material, stones are taken from the 
river beds, dumped on the road to a depth 
of several inches and earth thrown on ahe 





top. If the weather is dry, the earth is - 


watered, and motor cars and horse convoys 


roll the surface. 


Good roads are of primary importance 
to the heavy artillery. A foundation for 
a 12 to 15-inch gun may require from 
2 to 3 months to construct, and while it 
must be hidden from the enemy it is use- 
less unless approachable by a good road 
capable of carrying heavy motor ear traf- 
fic. Scores of miles of new roads have 





An example of a second-class road back of the Italian lines. Note the single track 
railroad 


Laborers pulling down wrecked house to use 
material for road making 


been made with no other object than to 
render possible the carrying of ammunition 
to a satisfactory artillery emplacement. 
It is not always realized that a single big 
gun will monopolize the services of fifteen 
to twenty trucks, and will also call upon 
the heavy tractors whenever a move has to 
be made. The artillery officers will have 
their own observation balloon, which is 
controlled by a special motor car with a 
powerful winch and attended by a special 
telephone car. Trucks are required to 
carry the hydrogen tubes and to transport 
the balloon, its shed and equipment. Fur- 
ther all the shells for the gun must be 
brought up by motor truck, and probably 
two or at most three of these shells will 
constitute a load. 

Behind the lines there are actually thou- 
sands of places where crooked bits of road 
have been straightened, where narrow 
bridges which tended to bottle traffic have 
been widened, where roads have been made 
around villages to avoid congestion or 
where a narrow lane in a village has been 
widened to provide two good roads, one 
for ingoing and another for outgoing 
traffic. Scores of villages could be men- 
tioned which in pre-war days did not see 
more than 200 vehicles of all kinds per 24 
hours, but are now passing through from 
4000 to 10,000 vehicles—trucks, staff cars, 
ambulances, motor bicycles, ammunition 
wagons, mule carts, water wagons—within 
the same length of time. With such traffic 
conditions going on day and night, one 
bottle neck, one twist in a village street, 
may be sufficient to delay or modify the 
plans of an entire army. 

On main roads leading to the front re- 
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pairs have to be carried out while traffic 
is in progress. The only practical method 
is that of patching by hand labor, there 
being a roadman on an average of every 
15 or 20 yards, whose task consists in 
dumping material and bedding it in when- 
ever a slack period in the traffic makes it 
possible for him to work. These men take 
advantage of every interval and work 
with shovel and pile to the last fraction 
of a second, just jumping aside in time to 
allow the oncoming cars to pass. Where 
traffic conditions permit, the lighter types 
of gasoline water-ballast rollers are used, 
but their presence can only be tolerated 





@ The automobile is an ingenious contriwwance 
of various kinds of metal, rubber, leather and 
a strong odor. It is used by mankind to kill 
time, and sometimes hens, chickens, pigs and 
larger game. Men who own automobiles are 
sometimes compelled to gwe up some of their 
time to business, as their pets are extremely 
voracious and cost a good deal to support. 
This, however, is often a blessing in disguise, 
because it gives them a greater zest for those 
pieasures the enjoyment of which constitutes 
real existence. 
> + 

@ It <s ar. interesting thing to watch a healthy 
automobile taking nourishment. The process 
ts as follows: The creature is first of all di- 
rected towards what appears to be a mail 
box that has for some years been deprwed of 
proper feeding. The upright arrangements 
are usually very red, and are bounded on the 
sky-piece by a length of hose. This trunk- 
like appendage is attached to the nostril of 
the auto, and the garage attendant coazes it 
into disgorging. For this purpose he uses a 
series of motions with a pump handle which 
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Did you ever try to convert the loose 
change in your pocket into gas and see 
how little you get? Usually it’s not 
enough to carry you back to your home 
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during periods of comparative military 
inactivity, when the traffic is thin. During 
the fine weather, and in the periods when 
traffic is light, arrangements have to be 
made to bring up supplies of road-making 
material and place it on refuge by the 
roadside. These refuges are made as 
shown in the accompanying sketch; it will 
be noticed that the deep ditch along each 
side of the road is carried around the 
refuge. In those portions of the country 
where roads are made with stones taken 
from the river beds, these refuges are very 
essential, for while the beds are dry in 


summer, they are under water during most . 
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are a cross between reducing exercises and 
the conciliating bows necessary to make a 
good impression. When the machine has 
disgorged sufficiently, the attendant performs 
the same process upon the owner of the car, 
who usually becomes very red and disgorges 
with as much difficulty as the machine. The 
only difference between the two is that the 
car owner has his hose attached to the ground- 
work of his structure, not to the skypiece. A 
well-fed automobile can make more noise, 
raise more dust and kill more hens than any 
other living thing unless it is a skunk at- 
tacked from behind. 


* # * 


@ Some people prefer cats to automobiles as 
household pets. The two creatures are very 
much alike in many details. Both will purr 
when they are pleased and have two glaring 
eyes that shine in the night. They will also 
swear when you put your finger on the back 
of their necks, and even a dog will get out 
of the way. If it does not, there is usually 
something doing. Cats always land on their 
paws; an auto will often pause on the land, 
especially if you are in a hurry to catch a 
train. Autos cannot climb trees as cats can, 
although they will sometimes try. It is gen- 
erally bad for the tree when they do. 


* * * 


@ Should an auto wish to retire from active 

life, this is the correct method of proceeding, 

as it usually falls on its back and the wheels 

are then easy to get at. If it falls far, the 

retiring may continue clear to the scrap heap. 
* * * 


@ Any man who intends to adopt an auto- 
mobile needs to possess three things—money, 
a garage and a large smile. He goes into 
his pocket when it needs food or repairs, he 
goes into the garage to smoke and whenever 
he feels like it, and into debt when his money 
is spent. 
itors come with the bills. 

- 7 - 


@ Autos often carry a spare tire on their 
backs. This is a sensible custom because ét 
can be vlown up and worn as a life belt in 
cases of emergency. It is just as well to be 
prepared, because you never know where you 
may get to 
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of the winter, and the supply of material is 
thus cut off. 

There being no tarred roads on the Ital- 
ian front and the extremes of climate tend- 
ing to make roads very dusty in summer, 
elaborate arrangements have to be made 
for watering. In the level country at the 
head of the Adriatic little streams abound, 
and water nearly always can be kept run- 
ning in the deep ditches along the roadside. 
A common method of watering in these 
cases is to use an all-metal wagon running 
on narrow track rails by the roadside and 
drawn by a donkey. 

(Concluded next week) 











The smile ts useful when the cred- . 





@ There are three sciences that automobile 
owners learn—perambulation, gyration and 
exasperation. Three branches of the last 
named are examination, prostration and per- 
spiration. 
7 * - 

@ When an auto is kept long in captivity tt 
will become very tame and can be made to 
serve many useful purposes. The horn, for 
example, can be kept in the house at night 
for a burglar alarm. The wheels can be 
taken off and will make attractive cushions. 


* ~ * 


q@ Some autos become very fond of their 
owners. It is said of one millionaire that 
when he died the only thing that wept was 
his automobile, which shed gasoline for days 
afterwards. It was found later that there 
was a screw loose somewhere, which account- 
ed for tt. 


% * * 


@ The automobile is a useful creature and 
has its work in the great world. 
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The 90-h.p. demon that the salesman told 
you would go anywhere sometimes needs 
other assistance. Some bovine power 
they forgot to give you when you bought 
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War Cars Bring Victory 


Armored Motor: Vehicles Get 
Credit for Capture of 


Cities in Europe 


Raid on Enemy in Libyan Desert 
an Unusual Success 


HICAGO, April 2—Increased use and 
ie value of the armored motor car as a 
distinct unit of service with the allied 
armies is indicated in reports from all 
fronts of the European conflict. Several 
reports give the armored car credit for cap- 
turing cities in recent engagements. From 
the British headquarters in Egypt comes 
the report that in a raid of the Egyptian 
armored car column on a body of Moham- 
medans the cars traveled 200 miles into 
the Libyan desert, fought a stubborn and 
well intrenched enemy for twenty hours, 
and during the night, twenty-two men in 
the cars remained within 500 yards of a 
foe outnumbering them 25 to 1. Accord- 
ing to an Associated Press dispatch, told 
by an eye witness, the cars had a hot 
reception. 


‘‘The tops of the turrets had been re- 
moved to save weight, and the mohafzia, as 
the Senussi sharpshooters are _ called, 
scampered from their places of security 
behind rocks to the top of limestone cliffs 
and poured down a plunging fire in the 
hope of hitting the machine gunners in- 
side the car. Leaving one car in the cen- 
ter to engage the enemy, the remainder 
moved to the right and left to enfilade the 
position, and for half an hour the one car 
at the center received the fire from two 
ten-pounder mountain guns, two machine 
guns, and 800 rifles. 

Dispatches Cite Cars’ Exploits 


‘¢Further in the rear the patrols in un- 
armored cars with machine guns came into 
action, and so sprinkled the hill with bul- 
lets that the enemy dared no longer show 
a head. At noon a Senussi bugler sounded 
the charge and many of the enemy rose to 
advance, but the motor machine gunners 
did such execution that they quickly 
dropped back to cover. All through the 
night the armored cars were stationary. 
Such a wholesome dread had the Senussi 
of the armored cars that 800 of them made 
no attempt to rush the little band.’’ 

Dispatches from the Western front re- 
count the exploits of armored cars in clear- 
ing out the German’s rear guard from 
towns and intrenched positions during the 
recent German retreat. 





FRANCE PROHIBITS CAR IMPORT 


Paris, France, March 24—France, one of 
our largest motor and truck buyers, has 
prohibited the importation of goods of for- 
eign origin either to that country or to 
Algeria. The decree was published March 
22. The prohibition is not applicable to 
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imports or Government account, goods 
proved to have been shipped direct to 
France or Algeria before the publication 
of the decree, or goods declared for ware-. 
housing before its publication. 


The gasoline situation in Europe is be- 
coming more acute each day. To date, 
India, Holland and France have prohibited 
motor vehicle importation. Denmark’s 
gasoline situation was so acute that it 
stopped the driving of passenger cars 
through its streets. 


France was one of our biggest buyers in 
February, when she bought 503 cars valued 
at more than $1,000,000. For the seven 
months ending February, her purchases 
amounted to 4,328 cars and trucks valued 
at $12,925,101. 





$250,000 FOR MOTOR AMBULANCE 


New York, March 3—Robert W. Goelet 
has donated $250,000 for the establishment 
and equipment of two additional ambulance 
sections of the Harjes-Norton American 
Ambulance Corps operating with the 
French army and consisting at present of 
three sections with about seventy-five cars 
and 120 men. The two new sections will 
consist exclusively of Americans. Each 
car will have two drivers and will operate 
from field dressing stations to base hos- 
pitals. These men serve at least six months. 
Recruits will be made for the new sections, 
each of which will have between twenty 
and twenty-five cars and forty or fifty men. 





NEED OF ROADS AGITATED 


Washington, D. C., March 31—All over 
the country the need of roads in connec- 
tion with comprehensive preparedness is 
being expressed in new legislation and in 
good roads rallies. Birmingham, Ala., is 
to have a roads gathering April 17. 


‘*Tf we are to have war, we must have 
roads; if we have peace, we must also have 
roads. It may be that I can be of service 
to my country, whether in war or in peace, 
by promoting in every way possible the 
building of better highways,’’ says Chair- 
man John H. Bankhead of the Senate com- 
mittee on postoffices and postroads. 


The first public speech of Governor Wil- 
liam B. Stephens in California calls for 
‘*Federal, state and county co-operation in 
the construction of military roads for coast 
protection and for defense in other ways.’’ 


Under the direction of Chairman George 
C. Diehl of the A. A. A. Good Roads Board 
a special edition of the A. A. A. transcon- 
tinental map has been prepared to show the 
main usable interstate and intrastate roads 
which would fit into a countrywide system 
that would lend itself for military pur- 
poses. These maps are to be sent to Presi- 
dent Wilson, Major General Hugh L. Scott, 
Brigadier-General Joseph E. Kuhn and Di- 
rector W. 8. Gifford of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense. 


WarMay Mean No Races 


Speedway Managers Rest Final 
Decision on Action of 
Session of Congress 


Decoration Day Date Dispute Gives 
Way to Crisis 


HICAGO, April 2—Whether or not 

there will be motor car races at any 
of the major speedways on May 30 or pos- 
sibly at any time during the year probably 
will depend upon the action taken by Con- 
gress at a special war session which opens 
to-day. Announcement was made Saturday 
in Cincinnati, after a conference between 
David F. Reid, president of the Chicago 
Speedway, and Harry Lehman, president 
of the Cincinnati speedway. Both tracks 
have applied to the American Automobile 
Association Contest Board, for the Memo- 
rial Day date following its surrender by 
the management of the Indianapolis track. 


‘*We decided to await the action of con- 
gress before settling our dispute over the 
May 30 date,’’ President Reid said. ‘‘ There 
is a possibility that the government in 
the national crisis may need the services of 
all the race drivers and mechanicians either 
in aviation schools or for assisting in mob- 


. ilization, and may wish to use the speed- 


ways for military training camps. Under 
such conditions, motor car races will be out 
of the question and it is our wish to co- 
operate with the government and do all in. 
our power to assist in America’s defense. 
We will wait until this greatest of na- 
tional questions is answered before at- 


tempting to settle a personal dispute over _ 


a race date.’’ 





WILLYS SIX $1,425 


Toledo, O., March 31—The Willys-Over- 
land Co. announces that the Willys six will 
sell at $1,425 after April 1. This advanes 
is in addition to the price increases an- 
nounced in last week’s issue of MoTOR AGE. 
It is further announced that the prices of 
the Overland big four and the light six 
touring cars will be advanced May 1. 





PARACHUTES FOR AIRPLANES 


Los Angeles, March 25—A new type of 
airplane equipped with a platform to carry 
a lightweight motorcycle so that stranded 
aviators can avoid suck perils as were ex- 
perienced by Colonel Bishop and Lieuten- 
ant Robertson of the United States Army 
corps in the Sonora desert several weeks 
ago, has been designed, constructed and 
successfully demonstrated by the Glenn 
Martin Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 


The airplane is a Martin tractor biplane 
with a platform between the two planes 
and alongside the fusilage. On this plat- 
form is strapped a motorcycle weighing 
150 Ib. 
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Our Supplement Map 


— AGE is proud of the annual touring supplement which 
goes with this issue in the form of a national touring map 
in colors, which not only shows the major highways but scores 
of feeder roads as well. It is human to feel proud of personal 
achievements and as this week’s supplement is quite superior to 
its two predecessors, Motor AGE proudly draws the attention 
of its readers to this map. 
= ® 
HIS supplement map, like the eighteen sectional maps, was 
drawn by over 800 Moror AGE readers. It is a composite 
map. It is a new map—not a copied one. True, some of the great 
highways are shown on this map the same as they were a year 
ago, but the minor highways and the feeders are new. 
= ® 
OTOR AGE sent out over 7500 personal letters to get the 
information on this supplement map and also that on the 


other sixteen pages of maps, also in color, in this issue. On 
these page maps are routes not heretofore shown on any map 
embracing so large an area. These routes have been contrib- 
uted by motorists living in the territory served by the routes. 
They are routes that these motorists have traveled over. They | 
are tourable routes and not imaginary ones. 


eH ® 


HE motor car is not to-day a vehicle of the cities or towns, 
T but its use is as general as the distribution of mail; its 
ramifications as broad as those of the rural telephone, and its use 
takes in every road, improved or otherwise, in the country. 
These state or territorial maps cover every corner of the land. 
They are useful for the small village car owner in any of the 
forty-eight states. These maps bring a new service to motorists 
and put on the touring map routes that heretofore have not been 
noticed. 


Need of Permanent Roads 


HERE is no better time than to-day to push the movement 
for permanent highways through the Mississippi Valley, 
one of the two great granaries of North America. The day has 
passed when dragged dirt roads will suffice. They have been a 
good stepping stone, but these stepping stones must not be inter- 
preted as final. They are only steps in the staircase leading 
to finality. 
e ® 
N*Y England, New York State, New Jersey, Maryland and 
a few other sections of the North Atlantic seaboard to 
which we can add sections in Ohio, Pennsylvania, Indiana and 
California are the only parts of the country that can boast 
proudly of a usable system of roads, good for service twelve 
months in the year, whether it rains or snows. In such places 
the motor truck—either in war or peace—can carry on the work 
it is destined to do. A few other local areas might be added. 
| 2 & 
__ Spearman roads for motor trucks and motor cars all 
through the great Mississippi Valley, that territory must 
come entirely under the sway of the farm tractor, the gasoline 
tractor that will cultivate the soil and become the final step in 


motorizing the farm. The economical development of this terri- 
tory demands that tractors replace horses. 


e ® 
CIENCE has proved that farm land cultivated in the hot 
month of July retains more fertility than the same land 
plowed in August or September. The yield of winter wheat is 
less per acre when the soil is not plowed deep in July. With 
horses this plowing cannot be done in July. With farm tractors 
it can be done in July and can be deeper than with horses. This 


scientifically established fact makes it just as imperative that 
the Mississippi Valley get tractorized and that it get its perma- 
nent roads. It requires both. Both are essential to the in- 
dividual farmer. Both are essential to the economical develop- 
ment of the entire nation. 
RH ® 

APOLEON Bonaparte, 100 years ago, saw the great neces- 
N sity for stone roads—not dirt roads but broad, well-built 
stone roads. As soon as he conquered a country he started his 
road-building armies at work. Witness that he carried his road- 
building program into the dependencies of conquered countries 
and when Holland temporarily came under his control he started 
the building of stone roads in such far-away possessions as the 
Island of Java, where good stone roads still exist as monuments 
to the civilizing conception he had of roads. 

% ® ; 

HE potential investment of roads to this country has not been 
F i realized. We require them for defense purposes but we need 
them also for development purposes. To-day our farmers do not 
appreciate the financial returns that come from permanent roads 
that are usable 12 months in the year. The motor car has worked 
marvels in building roads usable in dry and medium-wet seasons 
but the country has not yet awakened to the financial value of 
the road that is usable 12 months in the year. 


em ® 


HETHER war comes or not, this job stares us in the face 
W and it is conservative criticism when we state that such a 
highly developed agricultural valley without stone roads is a 
national disgrace, not to characterize it as a national weakness 
and a standing invitation to foreign aggression. 


Touring Tire Service 


Wee destroys the pleasure of a tour so much as to be short 
of inner tubes with several days’ trip ahead? You arrive 
at the hotel late in the evening with your good nature slightly 
ruffed due to two or three quite unexpected punctures, and 
what good nature you have in reserve is nearly exhausted when 


you discover there is not a place to get your tubes vulcanized. 
The garageman advises that the only person on the job is the 
night man, and that while he cannot vuleanize the tubes he has 
some quick-repair patches that may do. If your tires are 34 by 
4 or larger and the weather is hot, you know the failures of 





(SOTOROCE 


if you want gasoline. You have to ask for it. You are rarely 
asked if you want oil. It would astonish you to stop at a garage 
where the man asked you if you had some inner tubes to be 
repaired, or if there was anything about your car to be repaired. 
These garagemen are not on the job. They are poor business 
men; they are not good merchants. 


em ® 
VERY garageman should at least try to sell you every night 
those things that the tourist generally needs—gasoline, oil 
grease, repairing tubes, and repairing any part of the car. The 
wide-a-wake garageman should see that his attendants are 
schooled in such work. The tourist would then not come home 
with a lot of inner tubes to be vulcanized, with his horn or 
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such, and your prospects for an early start the next morning 
are not very inviting. 

en ® 

HY do not garagemen in the touring season put on an all- 

W night tire repair system, or if not all-night, then up to mid- 
night. If it would not pay all of the garages to do so, it would 
be good business for them to club together and make sure that 
one place is open for tube repairing. If there are four garages 
in a town, they could take one week each for a month and then 
repeat the arrangement each month while the touring season 
lasts. This is very essential in towns along leading motor 
highways. 

e% & 


T is stupefying how little work many garages want to do for 
| you when on your tour. You drive into the garage at night 
and in 95 per cent of the garages have to ask for everything 
In one-half of the garages you are not asked 


you get done. 


Circus Device Is Warlike 


New Kind of Armored Car 
May Prove of Service to 
Warring Nations 


EW YORK, March 30—What was orig- 
N inally designed for a circus act may 
yet be influential in serving the country, 
judging from the new kind of armored car 
which has appeared in New York recently. 
It has a steel tower 18 ft. high which is 
hinged 12 ft. from the base and usually is 
carried with the upper part folded back 
and tied down to the car body. The military 
purposes suggested are that with the tower 
folded, a machine gun can be attached to 
the steel structure at the 12-ft. point and 
that the tower can be used as an observa- 
tion platform. 


The vehicle was designed by Mirano 
Bros. It has heavy steel braces which un- 
fold from the side of the car, insuring it 
against movement if used as a machine-gun 
base. It is said also that the tower could 
have wireless apparatus attached to the top 
and that the machine gun could be used as a 
traveling messenger service, picking up 
wireless messages when the vehicle was in 
motion. The car was taken out to Forest 
Hills, Long Island, N. Y., for demonstra- 
tion to a local army detachment. 


Uses Chalmers Chassis 


The chassis is a Chalmers. The tower 
was planned to carry a revolving cross- 
beam 20 ft. long. At the end of this beam 
was to be a small aluminum airship pro- 
pelled by an electric motor, at the other 
end a trapeze on which the Mirano broth- 
ers would perform. The car and tower was 
bult by Peter Clark of New York. The 
crossbeam and attachments have not been 
made yet. On the car’s first appearance in 
the streets the rumor immediately spread 
that this was a new military device. Though 
that was not the inventors’ first intention, 
the possibilities of the situation were 
grasped at once. The Mirano brothers say 
they have received offers for the invention 
from the French government. 





The new type of armored car that 
started out to be in a circus act 


NEW TRUCK FEES FOR NEW JERSEY 


Trenton, N. J.,. March 30—New Jersey 
has increased the license fees of all commer- 
cial vehicles other than those equipped 
with pneumatic tires, effective Jan. 1, 1918. 
The schedule is based on the gross weight 
of vehicle and load. The proposed sched- 
ule is practically the same as that in New 
York, except that the fees for larger-ca- 
pacity vehicles are slightly less. The fees 
range from $15 for vehicles of 4000 lb. or 
less to $59 for vehicles between 25,009 and 
25,875 lb. It is provided also that commer- 
cial vehicles not subject to registration fee 
based on the gross weight of the vehicles 
will continue to be subject to a registration 
fee based on horsepower at the old rate of 
$4.50 for those of 10 hp. or less and up to 
$15 for those of 30 or more hp. This 
means that a 2-ton motor truck equipped 
with pneumatic tires all around will pay 
a license fee according to horsepower. 

The law further provides that if any 
truck is registered after the first of Sep- 
tember of any year the fee shall be but 
half the fee according to weight. 


-had even less. 


speedometer out of commission, and with five or six other jobs 
to be done on the car. 
keep his car in good commission when on a tour, but it is the 
night garageman who is the weak link in the system. 


The tourist almost invariably wants to 


U-Boats Affect Exports 


But Indiscriminate Submarine 
Warfare Effect Is Less 
Than Expected 


EW YORK, March 30—So far the in- 
discriminate submarine warfare, 
which began March 1, has had little effect 
apparently in halting passage of the great 
liners across the Atlantic; its effect during 
the days that preceded its commencement 
For motor car exports to- 
taled $2,081,638 for the week ending March 
3 as against only $465,750 for the week 
ending Feb. 24 and $769,266 for the week 
ending Feb. 17. : 

Passenger cars valued at $919,659, com- 
mercial vehicles valued at $801,924 and 
parts valued at $360,055 were exported dur- 
ing the week ending March 3. A compari- 
son of this week’s mark with the whole of 
February emphasizes the improvement 
made in the face of threatened destruction 
even before the beginning of indiscrim- 
inate torpedoing. The figure for the month 
of February is $4,408,277 and for January 
$6,798,158. 

The belief in shipping circles here is that 
our export trade will not be affected seri- 
ously by the German submarine warfare. 
It is taken for granted that the French 
and British governments will make special 
efforts to have our products transported to 
the continent. France and Great Britain 
were the biggest buyers of trucks in Jant- 
ary and in February. France took 251 
trucks, valued at $760,754, while England 
bought 234, valued at $692,691, in Febru- 
ary. 





MARION-HANDLEY PRICE INCREASE 

Jackson, Mich., April 2—The Marion- 
Handley Motor Car Co. has increased the 
price of its products by a $75 advance, tak- 
ing effect at once. 





LOZIER TO REORGANIZE 
New York, March 30—A complete reor- 
ganization is contemplated by the Lozier 
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Motor Co., Detroit. It is planned to or- 
ganize the company under Michigan laws. 
Plans are now under way for the establish- 
ment of dealers throughout the country, a 
change from the present factory branch 
arrangement. Several changes are con- 
templated in the construction of the car, 
for instance, the chassis is to be lowered 
11% in. The company plans entering the 
custom body field, having in view at pres- 
ent six or seven bodies for the one chassis. 

The recent purchase of the holdings of 
Samuel and Harry Frank by Theodore 
Friedeberg and his associates, it is stated, 
is a step toward the entrance of new blood 
into the organization. 





UNIONTOWN TRAINS RACERS 

Uniontown, Pa., March 30—The Union- 
town Speedway Association has given over 
its track and grounds for mobilization 
work for motor car drivers and aviators. 
The camp will be opened within two weeks. 
Thompson of Washington, Pa., an aviator, 
will instruct the aviator class, and W. H. 
Pickens will have charge of the racing 
drivers. Races will be held to defray ex- 
penses. 





CHANDLER SHIPS 2822 CARS 


Cleveland, March 30—The Chandler 
Motor Car Co. shipped 2,822 cars from 
Jan. 1 to March 10. This compares with 
1,791 a year ago. Since the second week 
in January, following inventory, Chan- 
dler’s output has been steadily increasing 
until a weekly aggregate of 600 may soon 
be expected. 





DODGE PRICES INCREASE 
Detroit, Mich., April 3-——Special tele- 
gram—New Dodge prices, effective April 
1, are: Chassis, $750; touring car and 
roadster, $835; winter car, $1,000; sedan 
and coupe, $1,265. 
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Duesenberg Merger Made 


Combines 
Company and Goes to 
New Jersey 


To Build Engines for Motor Cars 
and Airplanes 


EW YORK, March 30—The Duesenberg 
Motors Corp. has succeeded the Due- 
senberg Motor Co., St. Paul, Minn., and the 
Loew-Victor Engine Co., Chicago. Its cap- 
ital is $1,500,000, of which $1,050,000 is 
paid in. The engineering and experimental 
forces already have been moved from Chi- 
cago, and the company soon will be build- 
ing a line of Duesenberg engines for both 
motor cars and aeronautical purposes on a 
commercial basis. 


Marine Models at Chicago 


The Chicago plant will be devoted to ma- 
rine models and will be consolidated with 
the Edgewater, N. J., plant. The Loew- 
Victor Engine Co. has been building one 
of the largest high-speed marine engines on 
the market for the last year. These were 
designed by F. 8. Duesenberg. 


It is the intention of the new corpora- 
tion to build only engines of the highest 
grade, and it will cater to motor car mak- 
ers producing cars selling for $2,000 or 
more. The sales and executive forces are 
to be in this city. 


_ J. R. Harbeck, president of the Loew-Vic- 
tor Engine Co. since its formation, is presi- 
dent and managing director of the Duesen- 
berg corporation. E. L. Decker is assistant 
to the president; H. A. Wing, secretary and 
treasurer; C. B. Page, general manager in 
charge of production; and N. G. Rose, gen- 
eral sales manager. F. S. Duesenberg is 


Be cist INFANTRY 
= jt MoBILIZED 
FigsT IN ACTION 


EWLIST HERE NOW 


Pci 
a 


Chicago employs motor cars with khakl-clad exhorters to get recrults, using soldiers 


and young women, who arc helping recruit men 


with Loew-Victor 
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chief engineer; A. 8S. Duesenberg, assistant 
engineer; M. M. Whitaker, assistant engi- 
neer and naval architect. G. A. Beilstein is 
purchasing agent, and F. E. Lampe is su- 
perintendent. 

The directors are: J. R. Harbeck, F. 8. 
Wheeler, Charles Stollberg, K. 8S. Brecken- 
ridge, L. A. Welles and F. B. Page. The 
first five are all of one of America’s largest 
industrial corporations. Mr. Page is vice- 
president and general manager of the 
E. W. Bliss Corp. 





1916 PEERLESS SALES GREATER 

New York, March 30—The Peerless 
Truck & Motor Corp. for 1916 shows net 
profits of $1,358,810, after allowing for the 
full year’s interest on the $5,000,000 notes 
outstanding and charging $550,637 as a net 
loss on munitions and special foreign con- 
tracts. of the General Vehicle Co. Net 
profits in 1915 were $2,555,773. 

The balance at the end of the year, Dec. 
31, was $1,358,810, after deducting $2,463 
for preferred dividends on the stock of the 
Peerless Motor Car Co. outstanding. This is 
equivalent to 13.56 per cent of the $10,000,- 
000 capital stock, or $6.78 a share, par 
value $50. 





STANDARD PARTS BUYS WESTERN 

Cleveland, Ohio, March 31—Announce- 
ment was made today of the acquisition of 
the Western Spring & Axle Co., by the 
Standard Parts Co., of Cleveland. The 
purchase places the Standard Parts Co. in 
the front rank of large manufacturers of 
essential motor car parts. 

The Western Spring & Axle Co. has a 
capitalization of $4,000,000. The basis of 
sale to Standard Parts is a share for a 
share exchange for Standard Parts pre- 
ferred and common issued. The price of 
the latter is being figured on the basis of 
between $88 and $89 a share. 

President E. J. Hess of the Western 
Spring & Axle Co. will become a member 
of the Standard Parts board, as will also 
W. E. Bock of the Bock Bearing Co., 
Toledo, which the Standard Parts Co. re- 
cently purchased. The directorate of the 
Standard Parts Co. is being further en- 
larged by the addition of John A. Kling, 
president of the Cleveland Builders’ Supply 
Co., and M. H. Murch of Cleveland. 





RUNNING COSTS AND ROADS 

Kokomo, Ind., March 30—Effect of road 
conditions upon the cost of running a car 
was brought out very forcibly in the re- 
sults of investigation of the performance 
of 5,000 Haynes cars now in the service of 
owners. Fuel, oil and tire mileages were 
greater on the average in California than 
in any other part of the United States. In 
the Dakotas, Minnesota, and many of the 
states below the Mason and Dixon line, a 
very much lower mileage was shown. The 
maintenance cost of cars used by farmers 
were 10 per cent less than the upkeep of 
Haynes sixes belonging to city residents. 

An average of 15 miles to the gallon of 
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gasoline and over 200 miles to a quart of 
oil is the finding of the inquiry. Investiga- 
tion went into every state in the union, 
as well as a number of foreign countries. 
While these figures on economy are excep- 
tionally good, they are less striking than 
the data received on tire mileage. It was 
found that the 5,000 cars were averaging 
6,280 miles to the set of tires. One Ohio 
Haynes owner stated that his car had gone 
more than 21,000 miles on its original tire 
equipment. 


—_— 





BROADER NAME FOR ENGINEERS 


New York, March 30—Final steps have 
been taken to change the name of the So- 
ciety of Automobile Engineers to that of 
the Society of Automotive Engineers. The 
change will be made April 19, at which 
time the engineers who were formerly mem- 
bers of the American Society of Aeronautic 
Engineers, the Society of Tractor Engi- 
neers and engineers connected with the 
company members of the National Associa- 
tion of Engine and Boat Manufacturers 
will be working with those who have been 
members of the Society of Automobile En- 
gineers. The final decision to change the 
name was based on the need of co-operation 
in time of stress and is to further standard- 
ization in government preparedness work. 


The preparedness committee of the 
S. A. E., consisting of President G. W. Dun- 
ham, past-President W. H. Vandervoort and 
Vice-president J. G. Vincent, is not only 
making a classification of the society mem- 
bers with reference to qualification to co- 
operate with the Government and keeping 
in close touch with Government officials but 
is taking an active part in the plan under 
way to increase the membership, drawing 
on engineers in the various automotive 
fields. 





CROW-ELKHART PRICES RAISED 


Elkhart, Ind., March 31—Both the Crow- 
Elkhart touring car and the Cloverleaf 
roadster are to be advanced to $845. The 
increase will take effect April 14. 





BEAVER RUMOR UNFOUNDED 


Milwaukee, Wis., March 30—Rumors to 
the effect that the plant of the Beaver 
Mfg. Co., maker of the Beaver motor, has 
been sold are without foundation, accord- 
ing to high officials of the company. No 
change has occurred nor is any contem- 
plated. The plant has returned to normal 
conditions after its strike of last year. 





NEWTON MAKER MAY CONTINUE 


Brooklyn, N. Y., March 30—There is a 
possibility that the Automobile Supply 
Mfg. Co., maker of the Newtone horn, will 
become a going concern again. Several 
large creditors are working to this end, and 
for this reason the receiver’s sale, sched- 
uled for March 26, was postponed to 
April 10. 
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Motorist Marine Service 
One Arm of Federal Forces Ar- 


ranges for Cars and Drivers 
in Reserve 


Corps Will Take Over Vehicles at 


Reasonable Figure 


HICAGO, April 2— First among the 

branches of the government to pro- 
vide for the service of motorists and their 
cars in national defense is the Marine 
Corps. This branch of the service under 
orders issued March 21 by Major General 
Commandant Barnett of the Marine Corps 
Reserve a special class known as class 4 
has been arranged for owners of motor 
trucks and ‘‘other craft suitable for pur- 
poses in defense and maintenance of naval 
utilities.’’ Under this arrangement motor 
car owners may be enrolled in the Marine 
Corps Reserve and contracts made with 
such owners to take over their vehicles 
in time of war or national emergency upon 
payment of a reasonable indemnity. 


According to Captain William Brackett, 
in charge of recruiting in the central west 
and with headquarters at Chicago, this 
means that motor car owners may enroll 
in the reserve and upon call, their car will 
be appraised by the Marine Corps and prob- 
ably purchased outright, the owner serv- 
ing as the driver of his own car perhaps. 


Members of the Marine Corps Reserve 
will be issued a distinctive button which 
may be worn with civilian dress. They 
will be entitled in signing their names to 
subscribe thereafter the title of their rank, 


followed by the words ‘‘United States 
Marine Corps Reserve,’’ or the initials, 
‘*U.S.M.C.R.’’ Any citizen of the United 
States capable of performing special use- 
ful service in the Marine Corps or in the 
corps in the defense or maintenance of 
naval utilities is eligible for membership. 
This includes owners and operators of mo- 
tor cars, motor trucks, airplanes, hydro- 
planes, ete. 

Motorists who have the special ability, 
experience or qualifications may be pro- 
visional officers upon passing a satisfactory 
examination. After three months’ active 
service, an officer may be confirmed in his 
provisional rank by qualifying before an 
examining board. 

Enrollments shall be for a period of 
four years and the period of active service 
training cannot be for-less than three 
weeks. Each member receives an annual 
retainer pay in addition to active duty 
pay and the indemnity on his machine. 
A yearly allowance is made for the pur- 
chase of uniforms. 





TRUCKS SHOW PREPAREDNESS 

New York, April 2—The Motor Truck 
Club of America has demonstrated what 
practical preparedness so far as motor 
trucks are concerned means. Saturday 
when one of the local regiments was or- 
dered to report to ‘‘somewhere in New 
York state’’ Roderick Stephens, president 
of the club, immediately came to the front 
with a proposition to move 100 tons of am- 
munition, rifles, food-stuffs and camp 
equipment to Middletown, N. Y. This is 
by a road of 65 miles. At 7.30 yesterday 
morning sixteen trucks loaded with this 
equipment left this city and had it all un- 
loaded by 8 p. m. at Middletown. 





Out in California the militiamen mounted a machine gun on this truck and went out 
with the recruiting officers to get new men 
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Industry Is Ready to Give War Aid 


Makers Plan to Turn Over Plants or Operate for 
Government 


pate Mich., April 3—Special tele- 
gram—The war crisis now facing the 
nation finds the motor car industry ready 
to put forth most effective efforts for the 
defense of the country. Many car and 
parts makers already have engaged in the 
manufacture of munitions, airplane motors, 
trucks and other war needs and every plant 
has stated its readiness either to turn its 
factory over or to operate it for govern- 
ment requirements. 

While of necessity there must be a cer- 
tain secrecy maintained about various ac- 
tivities, and companies refuse to divulge 
operations or plans, it may be said that 
the machinery of every plant has been 
listed and indexed so that the Government 
knows just what demands it can safely 
make. One of the large parts companies is 
engaged now in the manufacture of shells 
and at least three of the motor car fac- 
tories are making munitions in a small way 
to keep the men informed and machinery 
in readiness. 


One Perfects Airplane Engine 

One large manufacturer has practically 
perfected an airplane engine, which as soon 
as experiments are completed, will be made 
in great quantities and a number of other 
plants are engaged in similar work. The 
stranger at different factories finds himself 
carefully watched and must have passes 
from important officials of the concerns 
before he is allowed to venture beyond the 
front door. 

Several of the factories maintain armed 
guards about their buildings and a number, 
while admitting activities along these lines, 
refuse to divulge the scope of their opera- 
tions. 

Akron, Ohio, where large rubber plants 
are located, is completely under Federal 
guard and the Goodrich plant has been in- 
ventoried by the Government, which has 
enlisted 1,000 Goodrich employes for manu- 
facturing purposes. Goodyear tire and 
rubber factories are engaged in making 
dirigibles for army purposes. 

Racers Organize 

The Society of Automotive Engineers is 
making active preparations to meet the 
need for trained men. Racing drivers al- 
ready have organized for the aviation sec- 
tion of army and twenty-six have signed, 
while ten remain to be heard from. Among 
those signed are Joseph Boyer, Jr., Ralph 
de Palma, Eddie Rickenbacher, Billy Chan- 
dler, Ira Vail and Louis Fontaine. Ralph 
Mulford, now en route from Florida, is 
expected to sign. Louis Chevrolet is or- 


ganizing an engineering department of 
which he will be a member. 

It is likely that Howard Coffin, vice- 
president of the Hudson Motor Car Co., and 
commissioner in charge of munitions prep- 


arations will be appointed Secretary of 
Munitions in the President’s cabinet. 

The various divisions of the General 
Motors Co. are momentarily awaiting word 
from W. C. Durant, president, who is has- 
tening east from the Pacific coast, and 
will send such men into Government serv- 
ice as the country will require, besides 
turning over all their machinery and fac- 
tories as may assist in military operations. 

The Maxwell Motor Car Co. has 1000 
trucks in process of manufacture that can 


- be turned over to the Government and 


stands ready either to turn over the plant 
or to divert operations as the demands may 
be. The Willys-Overland Co. and the Ford 
Motor Co., have already expressed willing- 
ness to turn over their plants to the Gov- 
ernment, or to operate as the nation de- 
mands. 

The Cadillac Motor Car Co., has filed a 
report with the Government setting forth 
various means in which it could be of ad- 
vantage. The factory is prepared to turn 
out special motor cars for the transporta- 
tion of troops, or to turn to the manufac- 
ture of army trucks, or to manufacture air- 
plane engines and stands ready to convert 
its motor car body plant into a factory for 
making airplane bodies. 


Makers Are Ready 

The Reo Motor Car Co., while not yet en- 
gaged in active Government work, stands 
in readiness to do anything asked of it 
and will-divert its truck and pleasure car 


plants to Government work on momentary 


notice. At present the company, as is the 
case with many others, finds it difficult to 
manufacture trucks and cars in quantities 
to meet the ordinary demand and in conse- 
quence has none on hand that would be 
immediately available for Government 
service. 

The Buick Motor Co. and the Chevrolet 
Motor Co. stand ready to do whatever the 
Government requests. 





GRAY LEAVES HAYNES 
Kokomo, Ind., April 2—R. T. Gray, ad- 
vertising manager of the Haynes Automo- 
bile Co., has resigned and joined the staff 
of the Shuman Advertising Co., Chicago. 





INTERCITY RULES OUT 

New York, March 30—The city that wins 
the three-day Intercity Team Reliability 
Contest from Buffalo and return July 17 to 
19, will have license to brag of its cars 
and drivers if present plans are carried out 
as outlined in the entry blanks which ap- 
pear this week. The contest is to be be- 
tween teams of picked non-professional 
drivers from eight or ten of the larger cities, 
the teams being limited to a minimum of 
five and a maximum of ten cars. 
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Sanction has been granted by the Amer- 
ican Automobile Association as a class E 
non-stock invitation contest and the team 
with the lowest penalization will be 
awarded the A. A. A. touring trophy. Pen- 
alizations are to be assessed for lateness at 
the three daily controls at the rate of one 
point per minute. Cars not starting within 
5 minutes of their starting time are as- 
sessed 5 points and have to make up the 
time. Motor stops cost 5 points per min- 
ute and work costs a point per man er 
minute. Two points per minute are as- 
sessed for taking on supplies outside of 
controls. Arrests for violation of speed 
laws mean disqualification. 





DUFFIELD HEADS BAILEY SALES 

Chicago, April 3—J. E. Duffield, formerly 
in charge of tire sales for the Brunswick- 
Balke-Collender Co., has become treasurer 
and general manager of the Bailey Non- 
Stall Differential Co., succeeding W. H. 
Needham. Duffield is succeeded in the 
Brunswick sales by John W. McGuire, as 
reported in Motor AGE March 29. 





KAISER’S CAR AUCTIONED 

New York, April 2—According to an 
Associated Press dispatch from London, a 
motor car which was built in Germany for 
the personal use of Emperor William and 
which had been sent to London just before 
the war to be fitted with an English body 
has just been sold for $35,000 to a Danish 
ship owner. The car has been in the hands 
of the body builders ever since it was fin- 
ished and was ordered sold by the courts to 
satisfy their charges. It is called by Eng- 
lish experts the most luxurious motor car 
ever built, and the price paid for it at auc- 
tion is believed to be a record for a car for 
personal use. 





CONCRETE FOR LINCOLN HIGHWAY 


Salt Lake, March 30—Local bankers 
have announced that they have on de- 
posit here part of the preliminary funds 
to be used by the Lincoln Highway Asso- 
ciation for building a 22-mile concrete road 
across Great Salt Lake desert. The present 
route of the highway is south of the desert 
through a mud flat known as Fish Springs. 
The proposed highway would eliminate this 
by paving right across what is called ‘‘ the 
worst place on the entire road,’’ that is, 
from Granite Mountain to Redding Springs. 
Estimates made by the American Associa- 
tion of Concrete Manufacturers place the 
road cost in the neighborhood of $300,000. 





GEORGIA PLANS ROAD DAY 

Savannah, Ga., March 31—Motorists in 
Georgia are co-operating in a movement 
to make Good Roads Day, March 30, at the 
Chautauqua of the South a great success. 
On this day a movement will be launched 
for the construction of permanent concrete 
highways in Georgia. At the gathering 4 
movement will be launched for the con- 
struction of concrete roads in the state, the 
funds to be raised by joint bond issues in 
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the counties through which the highways 
pass. As a sample highway, one is being 
proposed from Macon to Atlanta. Three 
routes are suggested for this road—across 
the river and through Monticello and Con- 
yers to Stone Mountain; or through Jack- 
son and McDonough; or through Burnsville 
and Griffin. The counties offering the best 
inducements will probably get the sample 
highway. The movement has already been 
started at the terminal points, Macon and 
Atlanta. 

It is the plan to get special authority for 
joint bond issues in the counties to be bene- 
fited by the improved highways and to 
have the roads constructed under the super- 
vision of the state highway department. 





NEW JERSEY GETS GOETHALS 

Trenton, N. J., April 2—Gen. George W. 
Goethals, builder of the Panama Canal, has 
accepted the invitation of Governor Edge 
and the appointment by the State Senate 
to the position of chief engineer of New 
Jersey. He will start on an inspection 
tour of the state highways April 4 with 
State Highway Engineer R. A. Meeker. The 
appointment of General Goethals is part of 
a comprehensive plan to develop the 
natural resources of New Jersey, which em- 
braces complete re-organization of the 
highway system at a cost of $15,000,000, 
construction of 600 miles of improved road- 
ways, building of a traffic tunnel under the 
Hudson river and a bridge over the Dela- 
ware to connect the highway systems of 
New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania, 
besides the construction of a ship canal. 





NEW PLANT FOR HAYNES 

Indianapolis, Ind., April 2—Plans for a 
new plant for the Haynes Automobile Co., 
Kokomo, Ind., have been announced. The 
company will buy a tract of land of 60 
acres as a site and buildings will be erected 
with a ground-floor space of from 12 to 15 
acres. The breaking of ground for the new 
plant will be started April 15. 

The company recently purchased 30 
acres of ground adjoining its present plant, 
but it was found that the ground was too 
small for the company’s needs and that 
the type of buildings that have been de- 
signed could not be built there. 

The new plant will have six major build- 

ings and a few smaller structures. The 
mechanical building will include the ma- 
chine shop, a rough stock room and a fin- 
ished stock room; the unit assembly depart- 
ment for engines, clutches, transmissions, 
axles and miscellaneous parts; the unit test 
department; the chassis assembly depart- 
ment, with a stock room for parts pur- 
chased ready for assembly. 





TREGO BUYS FACTORY 
New Haven, Conn., March 29—Frank H. 
Trego has purchased the factory buildings 
of the A. C. Gilbert Co. The Trego Motors 
Corp. was formed last week with a capital 
of $1,500,000, to build engines, airplanes 
and flying apparatus. 
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Mileometer Automatic Guide Book 


Device Applies Principle of Speedometer to Road 
Directions for Motorist 


. automatic route guide operating on 
somewhat the same principle as the 
speedometer, but instead of giving speeds, 
as does the speedometer, giving printed 
road directions for each turn, bridge, cross 
roads, and so on, is the Mileometer, made 
by the Mileometer Co., Chicago and Detroit. 
It consists of a tape upon which is printed 
symbols which indicate turns, railroad 
crossings, bridges and danger points, a con- 
siderable distance before the point is 
reached. In fact, there is over a mile of 
tape visible at all times. The tape and 
operating mechanism is contained in a 
small metal box, which is attached to the 
steering column and sets directly under the 
steering wheel, receiving its action from 
one of the front wheels through a flexible 
shaft. It automatically shows when the 
tourist arrives at the turn he is to take, 
over given route, and by the same symbol 
shows which way or at which angle to turn. 
This device is readily adjusted to any size 
tire without a change of gears. 

The original tapes or routes are made by 
actually running over the road with car, 
using a blank tape in the Mileometer. 

The first vertical line on the left-hand 
side represents the roadway, be it North, 
East, South or West, and a right or left 
hand turn is designated by an arrow placed 
on the right or left side of this line of 
travel; the angle turn shown is the exact 
angle at which the turn is taken. 

There are two indicators, one black and 
one red; one is for the outgoing trip, the 
other for the return journey. Thus for 
the outgoing trip as the tape is moving 
towards the black indicator, read black 
symbols at black indicator. By loosening 
the thumb screw shown at the side of the 
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Mileometer and moving it to the other end 
of the slot it reverses the action of the 
tape so that it rolls towards the red indica- 
tor; then read red symbols at red indicator 
which will bring you back over the same 
road you have traversed. 

The Mileometer gives the mileage as to 
how far the driver has gone and how far 
he has to go, also informing him of hotels 
and garages, together with speed laws, 
traffic regulations and points of interest. 

The instrument costs $15 installed, but 
all tapes are furnished free. When a mo- 
torist buys a Mileometer he receives one 
tape, which is exchangeable without charge 
at any service station. It is the intention 
of the company to cover all roads in the 
United States. Mileometer service stations 
are being established rapidly throughout 
the country, and a large proportion of the 
main roads have been charted already. 

One feature of the apparatus is that 
while it is operated through a flexible shaft, 
from a gear on the front wheel similar to 
a speedometer, the life of a shaft should be 
at least the life of the car, as instead of a 
large gear on the front wheel as is common 
with speedometers, there is simply a spiral 
which picks up one tooth in the 10-tooth 
pinion and turns it slowly through an entire 
revolution of the wheel, so that the shaft 
revolves only one-tenth as fast as does the 
front wheel. 


STUDEBAKER OFFICIALS MOVED 

Indianapolis, Ind., April 2—Beginning 
April 1, South Bend, Ind., became the head- 
quarters for the advertising and sales de- 
partments of the Studebaker Corp., more 
than 100 employes of this department hav- 
ing been given offices in the company’s ad- 
ministration building. Officials of the 
company who were taken to South Bend 
as a result of the order are: L. J. Ollier, 
vice-president of the corporation in charge 
of the motor car department; R. R. 
Hodgkins, a director and sales manager, 
and G. T. Willman, manager of the motor 
ear advertising department. 








KING COPYRIGHTS “FOURSOME” 

Detroit, March 30 — The King Motor 
Car Co., Detroit, has taken out copyright 
papers for the word ‘‘Foursome’’ used to 
designate a four-passenger motor car. The 
King Foursome is of the sport type and is 
built exclusively for four persons. 





ROSS STEERING GEARS IN BUSES 

Chicago, March 30—Steering gears used 
in the new Chicago buses described in 
MorTor AGE, issue of March 29, are made 
by the Ross Gear & Tool Co., Lafayette, 
Ind. Ross steering gears have found an 
increasingly wide use in public and com- 
mercial vehicles. 





night’s camp. 


Hit the Trail Equipped 


(Continued from page 31) 


through malleable iron plugs which are riv- 
eted to the ends of the kitchenette. The 
front of the kitchenette unfolds into a 
table and the outer leaf is supported by ad- 
justable legs. The bodies of the stoves 
under the Moats trade name are made of 
24 gaged steel, enameled in black. The 
tanks are made of the same weight steel, 
welded and tested under 80 lbs. pressure. 
These tanks are protected from the heat by 
a partition, jacket and double air cham- 
ber. The generator cups are large, allow- 
ing perfect generation. The burners in 
these stoves are large and work under 
pressure, producing a blue flame guaran- 
teed to withstand a 40-mile wind. Prices 
of the stoves range from $5 to $17.50 and 
of the kitchenettes from $25 to $50. Pren- 
tiss-Wabers Mfg. Co., Grand Rapids, Wis. 
The Red-E Folding Oven 

The Red-E folding oven is a practical 
attachment for baking and roasting so 
made as to hook on the back of the Red-E 
broiler stove. It will bake and roast as 
perfectly and as quickly as a kitchen range, 
the claim is. The entire oven folds into 
a small space. The broiler stove is a fold- 
ing stove designed for use with a wood fire 
lasa on the ground beneath. The price of 
the stove is $2.50 and of the oven, $2.50, or 
$5 for both. The Red-E Co., 18 East Broad 
street, Columbus, Ohio. 
Lebiron Guide Boards 

All metal guide boards solid enough to 
withstand years of service are offered to 
road building organizations. The all cast- 
iron construction of this guide board as- 
sures permanence under practically all con- 
ditions except willful vandalism. The 
characters on the guide boards may be re- 
moved by removing the back of the board 
and replaced at nominal cost should they 
become damaged. The board consists of 
five parts, the supporting post, the two 
piece board, the clip or moulding at the 
top which fastens the two boards together, 
and the characters of letters, figures and 
arrows. Each of the two board faces are 


provided at the bottom with a tapering 
wedge which, when inserted in the top of 
the post brings together the lower part of 


the boards. These boards are adaptable 
for direction signs, danger signals, traffic 
signs, etc. The Lebanon Machine Co., Leb- 
anon, N. H. 
McMillan Auto Bed 

The McMillan bed is a hammock sus- 
pended under the top of the car. It can 
be set up in the ear in 3 min. so it is 
claimed, and when rolled up makes a bun- 
dle 4 in. in diameter and 2 ft. long weighing 
13 lb. The beds are constructed of a few 
light-weight iron rods which are easily 
and quickly connected together and a 12- 
0z. canvas sling strongly bound with rope, 
and a few hooks or screw eyes. When 
erected the bed does not sag and it will 
hold two grown persons without there be- 
ing a tendency for them to roll together. 
The price for Ford cars is $8.50, for other 
small five-passenger cars, $10. Auto Bed 
Co., Bellingham, Wash. 
Warner Prairie Schooner 

The equipment of the Warner prairie 
schooner, which is a complete camping 
trailer, includes a folding tent of 10 oz. 
army duck, khaki color. There are two 
separate folding double Pullman-type beds, 
each bed being 4 ft. by 6 ft. Each sleep- 
ing compartment is partitioned off. There 
is a folding table, a folding campstove and 
plenty of room in the trailer body for 








The McMillan bed ready for use. 
up into a bundle 4 in. in diameter and 
2 ft. long weighing 13 Ib. 


It rolls 





Yo the left is the Warner prairie schooner opened up for a 
Above the Cleveland-Akron camp tent which 
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requires no poles 


steamer trunks, suit cases, camping para- 
phernalia, etc., when the tents and beds are 
folded away. In 20 min. the camping 
equipment can be removed from the trailer 
and the latter used for a high-speed com- 
mercial vehicle. This trailer can be coupled 
onto any car by the use of a Warner 
coupling. When you want to camp, un- 
couple the prairie schooner, open the tent 
like a motor car top, set the four uprights 
and fold down the beds. The price equipped 
is $200. Warner Mfg. Co., Beloit, Wis. 


Hercules Towing Line 


The Hercules towing line-consists of 25 
ft. of s-in. Hercules red strand wire rope 
to each end of which is fastened a gal- 
vanized shackle and two endless \-in. di- 
ameter manila rope loops. The flexibility 
of the rope permits it to be compactly 
coiled. Each line is furnished in a neat 
canvas bag. The price is $4 each, deliv- 
ered. A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Compac Camping Tent 


The Compac tent has a floor sewed in as 
a part of the tent, snake proof and bug 
proof and no poles required. The height 
can be adjusted to conform to the height 
of the car. It is made of strong, light- 
weight waterproofed material double sewed 
and taped. Complete, the tent rolls into 
a package as small as 6 by 18 in., weighing 
from 8 to 18 lb., depending on the size. 
This includes the detachable compartment 
curtain which comes with the 7 by 9 and 
7 by 10 sizes only. The side of the tent 
facing the car is all inclosed, with provi- 
sions for ample ventilation. All but the 5 
by 7 size have an entrance door in each 
side, equipped with double lapel and pat- 
ent adjustable button fasteners. The com- 
partment curtain fastens to the top, sides 
and floor, making two private compart- 
ments. Prices range from $18 to $36. The 
Compac Tent Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Comfo-Lux Back Rest 


The Comfo-Lux back rest is designed to 
give the driver or passenger a tailored fit 
to his or her back. The rest is light in 
weight and easily stored out of the way 
when not needed. It will not mar the up- 
holstery. For men and women short of 
stature who drive, it affords a seating 
nearer to the wheel, lessening the need of 
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stretching and reaching for the controls. 
Price, $3. Rudolph Claus, Ottawa, Ill. 


Gemco Luggage Carrier 


The Gemco Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, is 
manufacturing the Gemco luggage carrier 
designed to transport securely suitcases, 
bags and parcels on the running board of 
the car. The carrier fastens to the run- 
ning board by means of a _ thumb 
screw, no drilling of the board being 
needed. The carrier does not touch the 
body of the car, and with the bag or case 
strapped in place there is no rattle or in- 
jury to the finish of the body. Removal 
is made by releasing the thumb screw. The 
carrier comes in a set of two, listing at 
$2.50 complete. 


Cleveland-Akron Camp Tent 


No poles are required to set up the Cleve- 
land-Akron tent. It fastens to the side 
of the car and there are four sides in- 
closed. There are doors in front next to 
the car and in the side wall, It is so sealed 
that one may use the car for a dressing 
room and have a complete inclosure made 
up of the car and the tent. The tent may 
be set up in 3 min. and there is room for 
four people. The price for one side is $15 
and $17.50 depending on size and for two 
sides $29 and $34. The Cleveland-Akron 
Bag Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Tandy’s Collapsible Bed 


The Auto Device Manufacturing Co., 
Dalhart, Texas, is manufacturing and mar- 
keting Tandy’s collapsible motor car bed 
which can be used in any ear or in the tent 
as a cot. It rolls up for carrying on the 
running board or on the truck rack behind. 
When used within the car it fits over the 
backs of the seats and will be made in any 
size for any make of car. 


Trunks for Any Car 


A trunk to meet the requirements of each 
individual type of car has been the motto 
in building the Kamlee line. The trunks 
are of substantial construction, simple in 
design, dust-proof and waterproof and con- 
form to the lines of the car for which they 
are made. An important: feature of the 
Kamlee construction is the patented inter- 
locking edge, which is a tongue and groove 
arrangement on the edges of the openings, 
rendering the truck dust-proof and water- 
proof. New trunks in the line are those 
designed for the 1917 Franklin, Cadillac 
and Marmon models. The Kamlee Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





TIRE PRICES SOAR 

New York, April 2—As predicted in 
these columns last week, tire prices have 
gone up, the increases ranging from 5 to 15 
per cent. Last week it was said that Kel- 
ly-Springfield would go up, but would with- 
hold any announcement of its increase, 
pending action taken by the other com- 
panies. 

Today’s increase includes nearly every 
large tire company. Kelly-Springfield has 
gone up about 6 per cent; Goodyear has 








Red-E folding stove with folding oven 
attached, in active service 


One of the Kamlee trunks. These are 
built to fit the particular car 


risen 10 per cent on all sizes; Goodrich has 
gone up 10 per cent on its Silvertown 
straight side, its regular fabric tires and 
its tubes, and 15 per cent on its Q. D. and 
regular Silvertown cords. U. 8S. Rubber 
Nobby treads up to and including 3%-in. 
sizes are 10 per cent higher. Its round Usco 
and chain treads are also 10 per cent high- 
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er. All the cord sizes are 10 per cent high- 
er. Firestone tires are 10 to 12% per cent 
higher, and Michelin tires are 10 per cent 
higher on the shoes and 5 higher on the 
tubes. Fisk prices are up 10 per cent on 
all sizes. 

Ajax expects to go up 10 per cent. 
Though no action has been taken by the 
other companies in regard to changes in 
their lists, they are expected to go up, as 
there is a shortage in materials with high 
prices. The increase in prices has been 
laid to lack of cargo space in ships from 
Europe and the embargo on Egyptian cot- 
ton by England. Fabrice prices have been 
affected as a result, the tire makers paying 
as high as $1.25 a pound for it, as compared 
with 66 cents a year ago. Rubber prices 
are stationary. 





MAXWELL INCREASES PRICE 
Detroit, April 2—The Maxwell Motor 
Sales Corp. has found it necessary to in- 
crease the retail price of the Maxwell tour- 
ing car and roadster models by a $30 ad- 
vance, effective May 1. The present price 
is $635. 





SPACKE MACHINE REORGANIZED 

Indianapolis, Ind., April 2—The F. W. 
Spacke Machine Co. has been sold to a new 
corporation organized under the name of 
Spacke Machine and Tool Co., involving a 
manufacturing establishment valued at 
$500,000. The new company has assumed 
operation of the plant which is engaged in 
the manufacture of motor car parts. The 
old company was organized thirteen years 
ago by F. W. Spacke. 

Officers of the new company are: Daniel 
S. Brooks, president, formerly secretary 
Peru Auto Parts Mfg. Co.; James R. Shortt, 
vice-president, formerly manager of Peru 
company; Wm. H. MacAfree, secretary and 
treasurer, a Pittsburgh banker. 

The new company was incorporated last 
week with a capital stock of $255,000. 
Plans are made to enlarge the business of 
the concern. It is understood that other 
lines of motor car parts, including axles, 
will be manufactured. 





A Lebiron guide post. These are also made up as direction poste 


and road guides. 


At the right the Hercules wire rope towing line 
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Engineers Plan Their War Work 


Society to Locate Every Member Where 
He Can Do His Best for U.S. 


NDIANAPOLIS, Ind., March 30—The 
Society of Automotive Engineers has 
its definite duty in the event of war. Fur- 
thermore, in the matter of preparedness it 
has not been blind to this duty and is al- 
ready well organized for mobilization of 
its membership to the performance of the 
tasks which will evolve upon it. The coun- 
cil is card-indexing the membership of the 
entire society to locate each man where he 
will be best fitted. A general committee 
has been appointed to supervise war activi- 
ties in the various localities to which the 
society extends. A committee of three 
members of the council, known as the 
steering committee will have charge of the 
society’s activities in Washington. The 
council has pledged itself to the general 
supervision of this work. - 
Engines for Submarine Chasers 

Members of the society are to build the 
engines for submarine chasers through an 
affiliation with marine engineers. They 
are looked to to build aeronautical engines 
through an affiliation with the aeronaut- 
ical engineers, and to build motor convoys 
and transports. In many cases members 
will be called upon to man them. On land, 
air and water the nation will look to the 
S.A.E. to do this work. These were the 
points brought out by F. E. Moskovies, 
chief engineer of Marmon in his talk to the 
Indiana section of the society at Indian- 
apolis, Ind., March 30. 

To fulfill the duty of the society in the 
efficient thoroughness which befits it, the 
membership should be made up of every 
man eligible to any of the three grades of 
the Society. It was with a view of increas- 
ing the membership within the territory 





covered by the Indiana section that Mos- 
kovics appealed to those present. The ac- 
tion is being taken in the other sections as 
a co-operative measure in line with the big 
membership campaign being launched by 
the society itself. 

There are 8000 men in this country avail- 
able for membership in the society. At 
present there are less than 3000 enrolled 
and there will be at least 5000 if the mem- 
bership campaign is successful. If the 
government asks for 1000 trained men, it 
would mean a different problem to pick 
them from a 5000 membership than a 3000 
membership. 

Following is the complete appeal pre- 
sented by Moskovics to the 250 present at 
the meeting of the Indiana section: 

‘*You all remember the fateful words 
of Patrick Henry in those stirring days im- 
mediately preceeding the revolution, when 
he arose in the legislative hall of Virginia 
and said: ‘War and rumors of war fill the 
air around us. The next wind from the 
north may bring the clash of arms.’ Could 
anything better describe the situation of 
our nation to-night? With this exception 
—we haven’t the hatred of our prospective 
enemy that our forefathers displayed. 
Strange as it may be, we are on our way to 
war, with more pity in our hearts than 
rancor. We are not fired by a cataclysm 
of loathing, but rather by a sacred, pro- 
found feeling that it’s a job that must be 
done before humanity can once more re- 
turn to its normal pursuits. 

‘*The years of patient hope we have 
gone through, the years of tolerant fore- 
bearance we have shown, have amply pre- 
pared us mentally for what lies ahead; but 


indiana’s aeronautics Committee Inspected Fort Benjamin Harrison as a possible site 


for an aeronautic station. 


The members are, from left to right, W. E. Stalnaker, by 


driver, Harry B. Stutz, Charles E. Coffin, chairman, Harry B. Smith, adjutant general, 
and Governor Goodrich 





do we realize fully the actual labors ahead? 


‘¢A small group of patriots has tried for 
years to awaken us to a realization of our 
precarious position. It has preached in- 
dustrial preparedness day and night, and 
to-day, the nation for the first time realizes 
the importance of its message. 


‘*Gentlemen, to-day the question is no 
longer, Are we pro-Allies or pro-German, 
but are we pro-American? In this spirit 
the S.A.E. approaches the problem. You 
must realize first how the country at large 
considers your society. I have recently re- 
turned from an extended trip to the Coast, 
and while there I had the honor of speak- 
ing before various civic bodies in Portland, 
Seattle, San Francisco, Los Angeles, San 
Diego and Denver, and in each case my 
topic was: The Relation of the Society 
to Industrial Preparedness.’ It utterly 
astounded me to see the interest these men 
took in our work. Among them were the 
most prominent bankers, lawyers and mer- 
chants. 


Outlines S8.A.E. Usefulness 

‘*Gentlemen, the country looks to us for 
a tremendous work. We are to be the ones 
to build engines for submarine chasers, 
through our affiliation with the marine en- 
gineers. We are looked to to build aeronaut- 
ical engines through our affiliation with the 
aeronautical engineers; and of course we 
are to build the motor convoys and trans- 
ports. In many cases we will be called 
upon to man them, too; so you see land 
and air and water, the nation will look to 
us to do the work. Now, we can’t do this 
without careful pre-arrangement and plan- 
ning. We can’t do this if our membership 
will at the first call to arms enlist to fight 
in the trenches. Our members must be held 
for bigger and higher things. About the 
poorest thing any member of this society 
could do for his country is to go out into 
the field and be shot. I can’t see that sort 
of patriotism for the technically trained 
men. The greatest thing he can do is to 
conserve his life and offer his services to 
his country where it will go the most good 
—offer it through the channel which can 
best dispose of it—and in your case it 
means offer it through the S.A.E. 


‘*Now, gentlemen, I have tried to show 
you the usefulness of the society. Now I 
want to say how you can help. First, we 
need more members. We need them badly, 
and when I say ‘we’ I mean your country. 
There are 8000 men in this industry eligible 
to either grade of the Society. We ought 
to have at least 5000 enrolled and up to 
now we have less than 3000. You can 
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readily see that if the government asks us 
to supply 1000 trained men and this 1000 
must be chosen from 3000 men, it would 
mean a vastly different problem than if it 
were chosen from 5000. Each and every 
one of you can to-day best serve his coun- 
try by getting one new eligible member in 
the 8.A.E., and those of you who are not 
members can do your country no greater 
service than by joining now. 

‘*Second, your council is card-indexing 
the membership of the entire society to 
locate each man where he will be best fitted 
in case of need. 

‘‘Third, a general committee has been 
appointed by your council to handle the 
affairs of the society in each of the various 
localities where the activities of the so- 
ciety extends, and it will be the duty of 
these general committeemen to supervise 
the society’s activities in its relation to 
war in that section. Each of these men 
has pledged his undivided and untiring ef- 
forts. In this section I have the honor of 
being the committeeman. 

‘*Fourth, a committee of three of the 
council has been appointed to be known 
as a steering committee, which has entire 
and absolute charge of the activity of the 
society at Washington, and it has pledged 
its time night and day to be there to fur- 
ther the work and interests of the country 
and society. 

‘*Fifth, the council of the society has 
pledged itself to the general supervision of 
this work and to attend all meetings, to 
work individually and collectively for the 
welfare of your country and of the so- 
ciety. 

To Serve Through Society 

‘*There’s the story. We need you and 
your help. We feel you can best serve your 
country through the offices of the society. 
Take, for instance, the case of a foreman 
of any assembly department. Suppose in 
one case he enlists as a private. His family, 
if dependent on him, will suffer and his 
services are of no greater value those those 
of the lowest type of labor. Suppose, on 
the other hand, through the S8.A.E. his serv- 
ices are offered and taken only when need- 
ed. He receives an appointment as a ser- 
geant at much higher pay and is put in 
charge of a motor repair shop or aero re- 
pair shop. Hasn’t he served his country 
much, much better? We want you.’’ 

The meeting was terminated by a paper 
on ‘The Overhead-Valve Problem of an 
Aluminum Motor,’’ delivered by A. L. 
Nelson, chief experimental engineer of the 
Premier Motor Corp., in which he gave to 
the engineers the methods whereby Pre- 
mier designed its cam action to insure 
quietness, at the same time taking in the 
factor of great expansion of aluminum cyl- 
inders, and this designing being done by 
analytical analysis rather than by experi- 
mentation. It is doubtful whether cams 
have been designed in this manner before, 
and Nelson stated that, by simple altera- 
tion of the sizes of parts the formulas can 
be used for any type of valve lift. 
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G.P. System Stands Test 


Patent Device Shows Fuel Econ- 
omy of 25.5 m. p. g. 
of Kerosene 


Gasoline Is Used for Starting Only 
with Device 


HICAGO, March 30—Statements of 

kerosene enthusiasts that economy of 
operation on kerosene as compared with 
gasoline comes not only from the difference 
in the price of the fuel itself, but also in a 
greater mileage per gallon on kerosene if 
carburetion and compression are properly 
eared for seems to be borne out by a recent 
A. A. A. test of the G. P. system for using 
kerosene in which a distance of 25.5 miles 
was run on a gallon of kerosene as against 
23.0 miles on a gallon of gasoline with a 
Ford car and stock carbureter. 


A. A. A. Sanction 

This test was under sanction of the 
American Automobile Association and un- 
der the supervision of E. A. Hillman, repre- 
sentative of the A. A. A. Contest Board for 
this territory. With the same setting of 
the carbureter at whcih the economy test 
was made, an accelera ‘on from 10 to 25 
miles per hour was made in 15.6 seconds. 
With that adjustment the car idled nicely 
down to 10 miles per hour, but with a richer 
adjustment its running was good at 4 miles 
per hour. The car has Leen in service since 
last fall, during which period the carbon 
had been removed twice, according to the 
owner. It had been operating on kerosene 
since it came from the factory. During 
the test the top was down and the wind- 
shield up, and with the three passengers, 
weighed 2,156 lbs. 


The G. P. system made by the G. P. Coal 
Oil System Co., 1806 Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, consists of a patented means of heat- 
ing the intake gas by passing it through a 
specially designed manifold heated by the 
exhaust gas. In starting a cold motor, gas- 
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oline is used, the change to kerosene being 
made by a valve on the dash as soon as 
the engine warms up. Daring the test in 
question a completely cold motor was 
started on gasoline and was operating on 
kerosene in 1 min. 25 sec. 


During the entire test there was no evi- 
dence of smoke and except for the neces- 
sity of starting on gasoline and the inabil- 
ity to throttle down with the most econom- 
ical setting to less than 10 miles per hour 
no distinction could be seen between the 
operation on kerosene and that on gasoline. 
If anything, the operation seemed a little 
smoother with the heavier fuel. In utiliz- 
ing this system the manufacturer finds it 
necessary for best results to lower the com- 
pression by putting in a -in. gasket be- 
tween cylinder and cylinder head. This 
gasket was in place during the gasoline 
economy test as well and whether a better 
mileage on gasoline would have been ob- 
tained with a normal combustion space 
remains to be determined. 


This system is manufactured in three 


, sizes, and is applicable to practically any 


ear. Its installation on a Ford is illus- 
trated herewith. The Ford equipment sells 
for $25. 


In order to provide more positive cooling 
water circulation on the Ford, this company 
also fits a special water circulator which 
operates from the fan pulley. 


* The gasoline used in the test was Red 
Crown of regular grade, costing 21 cents 
per gallon. The kerosene cost 8 cents per 
gallon. On the basis of this test the kero- 
sene cost per mile was .003 cents as against 
-008 cents when operated on gasoline. - 





RACING AT TWIN-CITIES 

New York, March 30—The revival of 
speedway racing at the Twin-Cities track 
is being planned. A complete reorganiza- 
tion will occur soon, and a race meet will 
be held some time this spring. Stanley 
Kandul of Chicago, who has been identi- 
fied with the racing field, is working on the 
reorganization. 
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Diagram showing method of installing the G. P. system on a Ford 








Chicago’s women have formed a woman drivers’ service department to aid 
Uncle Sam, and this is one of their classes 
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Since War Means Motor Service 


Uncle Sam Has No Weaker Sex 


T was a strange place for sheltered 

woman to be, hard to understand at first. 
The ground was bare and muddy, and the 
only shelter available for the twenty-five 
and more women was a shelter exposed to 
the raw wind that was blowing. 


The place was a public playground. A 
skating pond had reigned supreme just 
lately, and the aftermath of its rule was 
present in the mud and ooze that clung to 
the women’s shoes and made walking diffi- 
cult. Cars ranked at the curb indicated 
that the women had not sought the play- 
ground for the same reason that led the 
woman in a shawl, who carried a small 
child, to come there.’ 


Only Two Men 


Two cars, and then another, drove across 
the sidewalk and sought the retired skating 
pond. The two were driven by men, another 
strange thing in that they were the only 
men among the women. Several of the 
women seemed spurred to action by the 
arrival of the men, and linen dusters, kitch- 
en aprons and rough work gloves appeared 
among furs and velvets as if by magic. 


The woman drivers’ service detachment 
had met for a lesson in the care of motor 
cars. 


This was in Chicago. It is no less true 
in its meaning than many similar meetings 
in other cities of the United States. For 
Uncle Sam has no weaker sex among his 
citizens since war means that motor service 
will be required, and the women of the land 


are preparing to uphold the flag by motor 
service. | 

Sunday the woman drivers of the emer- 
gency motor car corps of the women’s 
section of the Navy league started actual 
motor service. They are assisting in the 
work of recruiting for the navy in Chicago 
and will aid in the investigation of families 
of soldiers and sailors reported to the Red 
Cross to be in want. Most of the women 
who belong to the woman drivers’ service 
detachment, a separate organization, be- 
long to the Navy League also. All of them 
have had experience in driving and are 
able to be of service now. The classes are 
to fit them to make road repairs and under- 
stand more fully the mechanical side of 
the operation of their motor cars. 

The women not only are aiding in the 
recruiting of soldiers and sailors, but they 
are waging vigorous campaigns to recruit 
other women for various wartime activ- 
ities. Chicago alone, it is planned by them, 
is to furnish 10,000 women for the women’s 
reserve. While all these women are not to 
be used for motor service, many of them 
are to be prepared to take their places as 
drivers in cases of emergency. 

Each week the service detachment meets 
to take instructions from a motor car ex- 
pert in the care of their cars. The last one, 
that on the public playground, was in the 
eare and changing of tires. And it was 
productive of thought to see gray-haired 
women, whose only part in motor service 
heretofore had been to take the wheel for 


pleasure, doing their bit with the rest in 
struggling with unruly inner tubes, foot 
pumps and stubborn rims. 

In the background a few children from 
the public school, spending the morning 
recess, swung and watched the funny 
women doing things they never saw done 
in their school rooms. They thought it 
odder because they themselves kept on the 
few high spots, where the mud was not 
quite so deep, while the strange women 
went straight into the open expanse of mud, 
where the cars were. 

Whole-Hearted in Work 

It was serious work. Not a woman there 
but had put herself wholeheartedly into the 
organization, and the young society girl and 
her mother’s friend spoke only of quick de- 
taching of tires, vuleanizing and pumps, with 
never a word about how perhaps the un- 
accustomed dampness would be felt later 
or how disagreeable the wind was. 

This detachment meets every week and 
has been meeting for several weeks. At 
first the instruction was by lecture only. 
Now the members have passed to the labor- 
atory stage, and the struggle with tire- 
changing is only the beginning. 

About sixty women belong to the de- 
tachment. Mrs. John B. Sardy of Oak 
Park is captain, and W. G. Tennant, who 
sells Oaklands in Chicago, is furnishing 
the laboratory cars and the instructors. 
Other officers are: Vice-president, Mrs. G. 
Adams; secretary, Miss Marion Keehn, 
and treasurer, Mrs. E. C. Morton. 
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No sooner had the United States 
broken diplomatic relations with 
Germany than the women of America 
began to plan organizations similar 
to this one. Motoring reserves have 
been formed in various sections of . 
the country and offered to the Gov- 
ernment for service. The National 
Red Cross at Washington, D. C., mo- 
bilized fifty-two women to serve as 
ambulance drivers in case of war al- 
most immediately after the breaking 
of diplomatic relations. The Na- 
tional League for Women’s Service, 
New York, and the first division of 
the Women Motor Drivers’ League, 
Atlantic City, N. J., are to prepare 
women to take the place of men in 
motor bus or street car transporta- 
tion or to take food, ammunition, 
amublance and relief motor cars 
from place to place. 

Mrs. J. Borden Harriman, Mrs. Au- 
gustus P. Gardner, Miss Margaret 
Perrin, Mrs. Joseph Leiter and the 
Countess Gizycka are interested in 
the Washington division. Mrs. I. 
Woleott Thomas is chairman of the 
division in. New York. Mrs. Mary 
Walker Harper has organized the Women 
Motor Drivers’ League and has offered its 
services to Governor Edge of New Jersey 
and President Wilson. 

Motor Corps A, Boston, the only organi- 
zation of its kind in the country, is now 
on duty at the East Newton street armory 
in Boston. The corps is composed entirely 
of women, each of whom is perfectly fa- 
miliar with the motor car. The purpose of 





For a taste of service try pumping a 
tire on muddy ground and in a wind. 
Even an instructor can’t make it easy 


the corps is to provide quick transportation 
for the National Guard officers. The com- 
mander of the corps is Captain Frances 
Gray, a society woman. 

The Navy league in Chicago requires an 
examination for emergency drivers for the 
women’s section, and fifty women passed 
the first test held. In the list are many 
young women, as well as older women. 
Some of these have :lready taken steps to 
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The mysteries concealed by the engine’s hood are best investigated when garbed thus 
for the occasion. 
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Overalls serve as a foretaste of the khaki of actual service 
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become as thoroughly prepared for 
the service open to them as possible. 
For instance, some of them belonged 
to service camps last summer, where 
first aid to the wounded and kindred 
subjects were taught. Others are 
even now attending Red Cross 
classes. 

There is no doubt that the Ameri- 
can woman will be as well equipped 
to do her part in any need that may 
arise as has her sister across the 
ocean proved to be. Whether the 
example set by woman drivers in 
Europe has anything to do with the 
very noticeable activity of the 
American woman along this line or 
not may be left to individual judg- 
ment. Perhaps the greater number 
of women drivers among motorists 
here has more to do with it. At any 
rate, though one report from Wash- 
ington has it already that women’s 
service will be confined to hospital 
and clerical service the woman 
driver will become an important link 
in the American army through the 
readiness of the woman who owns 
a car to enter it and herself into Gov- 
ernment service when it may be needed. 

From a mere bystander in the motoring 
field the woman has become a telling fac- 
tor in the manufacture and sale of the 
motor car. What is more logical then than 
that the woman should have a part in the 
service for our country since the motor car 
is to play such an important part? The 
old argument that she should denote her 
wartime activities to bandage rolling and 
similar activities is too old. 


Already a Motor Factor 

That the woman herself believes she has 
a part in the motor service of our country 
is evident in the many meetings similar to 
those on the public playground in Chicago. 
Even as the foreign children of the neigh- 
borhood and the passing truck drivers 
watched and wondered at the strange 
women who did stranger work, so are less 
initiative Americans wondering that there 
should be a need for service at all. If that 
day comes when the -oman does get the - 
opportunity to serve her country in yet an- 
other way—by motor—the opportunity will 
find her prepared, and it will make no dif- 
ference to her that Opportunity is bald on 
the back of the head and must be seized by 
the forelock for the woman driver will be 
ready to go on with Opportunity. 





TO ENLIST GOODRICH EMPLOYES 


Akron, Ohio, March 31—An order re- 
ceived by the B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 
to enlist 1000 experienced employes for a 
naval reserve to operate the plant in case 
war is declared with Germany is regarded 
here as confimation of the report that the 
plant is to be taken over by the Federal 
Government. The plant was offered some 
time ago. The firm is making dirigible bal- 
loons for the Government. 
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Cars Supercede Stage Coaches 


Yellowstone Park’s 600 Old Timers Give 
Place to 175 Motor Vehicles 


serena to Yellowstone Park this sea- 
‘ son will find a change in the park. The 
old timers have been superseded. No more 
will the stage coach, relic of pioneer days 
and reminiscent of many a western ro- 
mance, furnish transportation through the 
park, for the motor car has taken its place 
at Yellowstone as elsewhere. 

More than 600 old stage coaches have 
been in use in the park. But now the 
White Co. of Cleveland, Ohio, is building 
ten-passenger and twenty-five seven-pasen- 
ger touring cars for the Yellowstone Park 
Transportation Co., and when the play- 
ground of wonders is thrown open for the 
1917 season June 20 they will be in the 
places of the old coaches. 


More Comfort and Speed 

The change was natural. It is part of the 
Government’s plan to make the national 
parks more popular and to make the ‘‘See 
America First’’slogan more compelling this 
year than ever before. While the passing 
of the stage coach may be regarded by 
many as a loss in sentiment, the greater 
comfort and speed of the motor cars will be 
appreciated as a public improvement. 

The new transportation equipment will 
make it possible for tourists on a compara- 
tively short visit to see all the geysers, ter- 
races, canyons, waterfalls, cascades, gla- 
ciers and other features of the park. Be- 
sides, twice as many tourists can be accom- 
modated during the season as could be 
transported by stage. 

The ears are a development of a type 
which has proved successful in national 
parks and mountain regions. Special 
springs, pneumatic tires and deeply uphol- 
stered cushions are used to insure easy rid- 
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ing. Folding tops allow full view of the 
scenery and at the same time provide pro- 
tection when needed. In traveling between 
the hotels in the park, a passenger’s hand 
baggage can be carried on the car in which 
he rides, as special racks have been pro- 
vided for this. 

The park has excellent hotel accommoda- 
tions. Some of the hotels in Yellowstone 
Park are 60 miles from the nearest rail- 
road and more than 1000 miles from a mar- 
ket of any size. The Mammoth, Old Faith- 
ful, Lake and Grand Canyon hotels, for in- 
stance, can accommodate 600 to 700 guests 
at a time, which insures metropolitan serv- 
ice at the end of the motor trip. 


The park was first opened to motor traffic 
late in 1915, and thousands of motorists ex- 
plored it last season in their own ears. 
There are 400 miles of roads in the park, 
including Jackson’s Hole County, Jack- 
son’s Lake and the Grand Teton mountains, 
14,000 ft. high. ‘*The Greater Yellow- 
stone,’’ now accessible by motor car, com- 
prises 7000 square miles. 


Nearly all the park transportation com- 
panies are increasing their facilities. Yo- 
semite was motorized largely last season. 
Glacier will have thirty ten-passenger cars 
and Estes will have thirty at the beginning 
of this season. 





SUMMER MEETING ANNOUNCED 


New York, April 2—The summer meet- 
ing of the Society of Automobile Engineers 
will be held June 26-29 at Ottawa Beach 
Hotel on Lake Michigan. This is 100 miles 
from Chicago and six from Holland, Mich. 
About 1000 can be acco modated at the 
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hotel and cottages nearby, which have been 
obtained for the exclusive use of the en- 
gineers and their friends. The activities of 
the society have increased so much during 
the last year by the addition of aviation, 
farm tractor and marine engines that the 
annual boat trip was changed to provide 
more accommodations. 





GETS FOREIGN CONTRACT 


Cincinnati, Ohio, April 2—The United 
States Motor Truck Co. has received a run- 
ning order for twenty 5-ton trucks a 
month, delivery commencing at once, the 
trucks to be used in France by Parisian 
merchants whose vehicles have been com- 
mandeered by the French government for 
war purposes. The order eamethrotigh the 
offices of J. P. Morgan & Co. In announc- 
ing this order, F. J. Alvin, general sales 
manager of the United States Motor Truck 
Co., emphasizes the fact that the vehicles 
are for commercial purposes and the con- 
tract is not a war order. 





A. A. A. CHANGES N. Y. ADDRESS 


New York, April 2—The American Au- 
tomobile Association, which has been lo- 
cated at 437 Fifth avenue, will move April 
21 to 501 Fifth avenue. This is a move of 
three blocks closer to the Grand Central 
station. The new location is on the corner 
of Fifth avenue and Forty-second street, 
which is one of the best corners in the city. 
The headquarters of the contest board will 
also be located at this address, which is in 
the new building of the Astor Trust 
Building, not yet completed. 
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When motor vehicles replace the old stage coaches In Yellowstone Park this season 175 White buses will be In operation 
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NUMBER of readers who have insti- 

tuted a spring cleanup on their cars 

have asked us how to determine whether 
the valves need grinding or not. 

If you have the time and the inclination 
we would suggest that you grind them 
whether they need it or not, if they have 
not been ground for a thousand or so miles 
of driving. By whether they need it or not, 
we mean whether or not you test the com- 
pression. It is like the man who takes a 
seasonal bath whether he needs it or not. 
It is quite reasonable to assume that he 
needs it. 

To test the compression of an engine, 
one has but to crank slowly by hand for 
several revolutions of the crankshaft, and 
at the same time carefully feel the com- 


There are many motorists having diff- 
culty in keeping their cars or garages 
clean owing to the fact that oil and 
grease seem to leak continually from the 
gearbox and rear axle housings. Where 
oil should be used the unwise motorist 
often puts in hard grease, which in a com- 
paratively short time may be worked up 
into the recesses of the case where it will 
do no good at all. 

There are many gearsets, of course, 
which are designed so that hard grease can 
be used more advantageously than flowing 
oil. But, if the manufacturer recommends 
a flowing oil it should be used without ques- 
tion. The greater amount of oil-leaking 


Richmond, Va.—Editor Motor AGE— 
Manufacturers should be encouraged to 
adopt a standard model, and stick to it 
from year to year with as little variation 
as possible instead of as much as possible 
as is the case now. With the exception of 
such parts as carbureters, etc. ,every piece 
on a 1914 model should interchange on a 
1917, or 5 years later. In many cases these 
changes are not real improvements, but 
selling talk, as many manufacturers go 
back several years afterward to some old 
ideas which have proved best through years 
of service. 


St. Joseph, Mich.—Editor Motor AGE— 
I noticed the appeal for time-saving 
schemes and herewith give one which I 
have found very satisfactory. 

Many drivers do not use grease or 
graphite grease between the spring leaves 
often enough. It is rather a tedious and 
dirty job when done in the ordinary way. 





Shall I Grind My Valves? 


pression resistance. If the compression is 
comparatively strong and of an elastic or 
reactive character, it is good. This is a 
fair indication that the valves are seating 
properly, although a small leak would not 
have enough effect to be felt by hand. It 
also should be noted that the compression 
or resistance to the cranking effort for 
each cylinder is practically the same. 

When a loss of compression, accompanied 
by a consequent loss of power, makes it 
necessary to grind the valves of an engine, 
the sooner the job is performed the better. 
It will save the seats of the valves, save 
gasoline, and save the aggravation of a 
faulty operating engine. 

A compression meter is a valuable equip- 
ment in a garage. These can be made from 


Oil or Grease? 


trouble experienced by motorists is due to 
the use of too much oil in the gearbox and 
rear axle housing. In a gearbox in which a 
fluid oil is used, the amount of lubricant 
maintained therein should be no higher 
than the center of the lowermost gear- 
shaft. This pertains to gearsets in which 
the shafts are either in a horizontal or a 
vertical plane. In a gearbox having the 
gearshafts in the same horizontal plane 
the oil should reach the center of both gear- 
shafts; and though only the lower shaft of 
a gearset having the shafts in the same 
vertical plane will be partly submerged in 
the lubricant, this shaft and its gears when 
in motion will throw plenty of oil onto the 


Heating Old Manifolds 


Poor Gasoline—Old cars having long in- 
take manifolds will be far more efficient 
if a pipe were tapped into the exhaust 
manifold and run parallel with the intake. 
Make a coat of asbestos to wrap the intake 
pipe and hot pipe from the exhaust to- 
gether. In most instances a 14-inch pipe 
will supply enough heat. The cost is very 
slight, as the average cost of material for 
such a job is less than $2. This pipe can be 
carried down through the dust pan, or into 
the exhaust pipe. The noise is very slight 
when it is allowed to run free into the air 
below the dust pan. 


Greasing Spring Leaves 


When the following process is used it is 
not necessary to get under the car or jack 
up the body. Secure a piece of round 
54-in. bar of cold rolled steel 2% ft. long. 
Taper one end similar to a cold chisel, 
using a long taper of 3 in., draw the edge 
out thin but do not sharpen to a cutting 
edge. The length of this tool enables one 







tire pressure gages although they are not 
as accurate as one which is more accurate- 
ly calibrated. With the ordinary barrel 
type of tite gage, one can insert it into 
the shell of a spark plug and pour solder 


around it to make it gas tight. Then by 
serewing the shell and gage into the spark 
plug hole and turning the engine over by 
hand one can get a fairly accurate register 
of the compression. At least this will tell 
whether each cylinder has the same 
amount of compression. Do not use this 
makeshift, soldered gage with the engine 
firing. It would not take long for the 
solder to melt and work down into the cyl- 
inder with harmful results. The factory 
will supply you with the proper compres- 
sion figures for your particular engine. 


other working mechanisms of the case. If 
too much oil is used it only tends to work 
out through the bearings, causing a waste 
of oil, and a dirty car or garage floor. 

The same applies to the lubrication of 
the rear axle, the only difference being 
that the oil which escapes not only tends to 
render the brakes ineffective, but often the 
oil is thrown out onto the wheels, tires and 
car body, giving them all a dirty appear- 
ance, damaging the latter two, and making 
considerable work for the car washer. 
Should a reduction of the amount of oil 
used prove ineffective, have new felt wash- 
ers fitted to the axle ends. This should 
cure the trouble by all means. 


Warming the intake in this way is 
quickly done, as it gets hot long before the 
water in the radiator and never gets too 
hot, as there should be 14-inch space be- 
tween the two pipes, especially where there 
is a soldered joint in the intake manifold. 
Many of the old cars have long, copper in- 
take manifolds with soldered joints, conse- 
quently 14-inch space between the two 
pipes is sufficiently safe. 

I am sure any one putting on this attach- 
ment will save gasoline and have a better 
running engine in addition.—S. Dorsey 
Sydnor. 


to use it between the spokes of the wheels, 
and a sharp blow with a hammer separates 
the leaves better than any patented appli- 
ance I have seen. 

Numerous other uses may be found 
around a garage for such a tool. It makes 
an excellent tire iron or small pry bar.— 
C. H. Williamson. 
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Editor’s Note—Herewith is reprinted in answer to a number of requests a special installment of a weekly series of articles 
which began in Motor Age issue of June 29, designed to give the motorist the knowledge necessary to enable him to care for 
and repair any and all of the electrical features of his car, no matter what make or model it may be. ‘‘ Electrical Equipment of 
of Motor Car,’’ with additions, will be published in book form by the Class Journal Co., in a size to fit the pocket conveniently. 


Locating Common Starting and Lighting Troubles 


NOTE—This is a special installment of the series published at this time. in answer to a number of requests from readers. 
When this material is published in book form, it will appear in different form in_another portion of the work. 


T LEAST 90 per cent of the difficulties encountered in the 
A operation of modern starting and lighting systems are 
due to one or more of the following causes: 

(a) Battery partly or entirely discharged. 

(b) Open circuits due to broken connections, etc. 

(c) Bad contacts. 

(d) Short-circuits. 

(e) Grounded circuits. 

(f) Improper equipment. 

For convenience, the various cases of trouble may be classi- 

fied as belonging to one or the other of two groups and these 
may be called lighting troubles and starting troubles. 


Lighting Troubles 


No Lights, Engine Not Running 

This condition is usually due to a discharged battery or an 
open circuit. The battery may be tested by operating the 
starting motor, but if the motor fails to operate do not assume 
that the battery must be discharged as there may be an open 
ig the starting circuit as well as in the lighting circuit. Open 
the battery compartment and examine the connections to the bat- 
tery to make sure they are all clean and tight. If no loose con- 
nections are found at the battery test it by means of a test 
lamp or voltmeter, if either is available, or by a hydrometer. 

In the absence of a test lamp and voltmeter the approximate 
condition of charge of the battery may be tested by momentarily 
short-circuiting it with a short piece of wire or other conductor. 
If it is completely discharged, practically no spark or are will 
form when the short circuit is broken. This method of testing 
is advised only in an emergency. Should the-battery be found 
discharged it may be due to any one or a combination of the 
following causes and the trouble should be located and corrected. 

(a) Short circuits in the wiring, lamps, switches, and 
other equipment. 

(b) Battery worn out, internal short circuit, low electro- 
lyte, excessive lamp load, improper use of start- 
ing motor, partial short-circuit caused by acid and 
moisture on top of battery, etc. 

(c) Cut-out not operating properly and as a result the 
battery discharges through the generator. 

If the condition of the battery is found to be correct, then 
the trouble is doubtless due to an open circuit. An inspection 
of the circuit may locate the trouble which may be due to a 
terminal coming loose, a terminal block or switch open, blown 
fuse, loose wires in lamp sockets, burned out lamps, broken wire, 
lamps loose in sockets, defective switch, and so forth. If the 
open circuit is not readily located by an inspection of the cir- 


cuit it may be found by testing, as explained in one of the 
following sections. 
No Lights, Engine Running 

If no lights burn when the engine is running, the cause of 
the trouble may be any one or a combination of the following: 

(a) Cireuits connected to the: battery short-circuited, 
which also short-circuits the generator. 

(b) Open circuit between battery and lights as explained 
above, or an open circuit between the generator 
and battery. 

(c) No voltage generated by the generator, which may 
be due to dirty or roughened commutator, brushes. 
stuck in holders and not in contact with the com- 
mutator, brushes not fitted to surface of commu- 
tator, no pressure on brushes so as to hold them on 
the commutator, winding burned out or grounded, 
short-circuited or grounded field coils, ete. 

(d) The cut-out and regulator may not be operating due 
to improper adjustment, burnt-out winding, broken 
connections, dirty contacts, worn-out contacts, etc. 

One or More Lights Out, Others Bright 

If one or more of the lamps do not light when turned on, but 
others do light the trouble is due probably to: 

(a) Fuse blown. 

(b) Bulb burned out. 

-(¢) Bulb loose in socket. 

(d) Open or ground in wire to lamp from switch. 

(e) Switch does not close: 

First try the bulb by making sure it is firm in its socket and 
then inserting it in a soeket to replace a lamp that is burning. 
If it does not light, the bulb must be renewed; if it does light 
the trouble is between the switch and the socket. Then look 
to the fuse. If it is correct, the trouble is between fuse block 
and socket and can be located by inspection for grounds or 
open circuits or tested as explained later. 


Dim and Flickering Lights : 


If all the lights are dim when the engine is not running, the 
cause is a partly discharged battery. 

If all the lights are dim when the engine is running, the cause 
is a partly discharged battery, or the cut-out, regulator or 
generator are not operating correctly. 

When one or more, but not all, lamps flicker, the cause of the 
trouble may be due to loose connection in the lamp circuit, 
broken filament or the cut-out may not be operating properly. 

When some lights are ‘dim and others of supposedly the same 
candlepower are bright the cause of the trouble may be a poor 
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Fig. 1—At the left, a test lamp and battery for locating troubles in electric system. The battery in the car usually can be uscd without 
remoting it from the car. The detail shows a special test point that can be made for repairshop use whcre frequent testing is necessary. 
For the motorist, a length of lamp cord usually will serve. Fig. 2—At the right, using.a test lamp for locating troubles in a series lighting 


circuit 


bulb, or one of improper voltage, blackened or worn out bulb, 
partial short circuit on some part of the lighting circuit. 


Starting Troubles 
Starting Motor Does Not Crank Engine 


If the starting motor refuses to operate when the starting 
switch is closed, the trouble is likely due to one of the follow- 
ing causes: 

(a) Discharged battery, which may be determined as 
explained above. 

(b) Open circuits due to loose connections at battery, 
starting switch, motor terminals or ground con- 
nection; very poor contact in starting switch; 
dirty or reughened commutator; worn brushes; 
brushes not fitted to the surface of the commuta- 
tor; improper pressure on the brushes; armature 
or field winding burnt out. 

(c) Short circuits or grounds in starting switch, wiring 
or motor, due to insulation being worn off of the 
conductors by metal cleats, sharp bends around 
the metal covers, insulation destroyed by heat, 
water and grease, etc. 

Starting Motor Cranks Engine Slowly 

When the starting motor cranks the engine below the proper 
speed, it may be due to any one of the following causes: 

(a) Battery partly discharged or very cold, thus lower- 
ing its efficiency. 

(b) Poor contacts in motor circuit, usually at battery 
terminals, starting switch, contacts, of the com- 
mutator of the motor. In fact any condition which 
will not result in an abnormal amount of resist- 
ance being introduced into the circuit. 


Simple Testing Equipment 
A 6-volt lamp in a small socket and provided with testing 
points corrected to it by means of lamp cord may be used in 


locating practically all kinds of trouble on a starting and light-. 


ing system when the operator is familiar with the wiring dia- 
gram of the system or has at his disposal a diagram ‘which he 
can readily follow. For repair-shop use the. test points may 
be made similar to the ones shown in Fig. 1. For emergency 
use, any two lengths of wire with bared end usually will serve. 


How to Locate an Open Circuit 
The use of the test points in locating an open circuit may 
be shown by taking the circuit shown in Fig. 2. Assuming you 
are going to use the battery in the car in making the tests you 
may proceed as follows: Connect one test point to the positive 


terminal of the battery and the other point to the negative ter- 
minal. With these connections made the test lamp should light 
up to its full candlepower unless the battery is in a discharged 
condition. Assuming the battery is found to be properly charged 
move -the test point from the negative terminal of the battery 
to the terminal of the switch where the wire D is connected, 
and ifthe lamp lights the wire D is O. K. Next move the test 
point P2 to the terminal of the.switch where the wire C is con- 
nected and if the lamp lights with the switch closed, the switch 
is O.K. Next move the test point P2 to the right-hand ‘terminal 
of lamp L2 and if the test lamp burns the wire C is O.K. Next 
move the test point P2 to.the left-hand terminal of the lamp L2. 
When this last connection is made the test lamp and lamp L2 
will be connected in series across the terminals of the battery. 
If lamp L2 is O.K. the filament of the test lamp will brighten 
up but not to the same extent it did when connected to the right- 
hand terminal of the lamp. Next move the test point P2 to the 
right-hand terminal of lamp L1 and if the test lamp glows the 
same as when the test point P2 was connected to the left-hand 
terminal of lamp L2 then wire Bis O.K. Lamp Ll may be tested 
by moving the test point P2 to the left-hand terminal of the 
lamp which puts the lamps L1 and L2 both in series with the 
test lamp and the test lamp may not light at all due to the added 
resistance in series with it. Lamp L1 and wire A may be tested 
by placing the test point P2.on the negative terminal of the 
battery and the test point Pl on the left-hand terminal of the 
lamp Lil and if the test lamp lights wire A is O.K. Then move 
the test point P1 to the right-hand side of the Lamp L1, which 
places the test lamp and the lamp L1 in series and if the lamp 
L1 is O.K. the test lamp will light, but not at full voltage due 
to the resistance of lamp L1 jin series with it.. Should the test 
lamp fail to light under any of the above conditions, it is an 
indication that there is an open circuit between the last point 
where the test lamp would light and the first point along the 
circuit where it failed to light. 


Testing for Short-Circuits 


Short circuits between two wires which are normally insulated 
from each other may be tested for with the test lamp and 
battery shown in Fig. 1, by placing one test point in con- 
tact with one of the wires and the other test point in con- 
tact with the other wire. If the test lamp lights it is an indication 
that the two wires being tested are electrically connected or 
shorted. In making this test be sure that the wire or circuits 
being tested are not normally connected. This may be de- 
termined by a thorough inspection of the wiring diagram. ' 


NEXT WEEK 


The next regular installment in this series will 
appear in the issue of Moror Ace for April 12 as a 


discussion of generator drives. 
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Variety as the Spice of Motoring 
What Women Say of It 


T was rather an event in her life back 
| in 1909 to take a motoring trip, even 
when it was just to town, for motor cars 
had not been in her town long and she was 
newly acquainted with them. But it be- 
came the custom for her to start on a short 
motoring trip of at least 10 miles every 
evening about 7 o’clock. Being a humani- 
tarian and all that she always tried to see 
that the car was full and for this reason 
much variety in the way of companionship 
in motoring was added. 


Hard to Dress Properly 


She invited several friends one evening 
as usual, and the car was turned toward 
another town, about 10 miles distant. Be- 
ing new at the motoring game as yet, there 
was also variety in the motoring costume, 
and she likes to tell of that. She herself 
had an invisible hair net over her hair 
with no other head protection, a linen 
duster such as she had been accustomed to 
wear when being courted on the dusty coun- 
try roads in a horse and buggy turn-out 
completed her protective ensemble. Her 
companions had more choice, it seems. One 
wore a winter coat—it was the middle of 
summer—with a ribbon boudoir cap; the 
other compromised on a light, summer 
shawl that could be slipped over the head 
when the outskirts of town were reached. 
All three, by the way, were accustomed to 
appear in society without making breaks 
that would prevent their reappearance 
there, which shows the extended variety of 
their motoring clothes. 

All went well until they started back. 
A mere man was driving, and he, too, liked 
variety, so thought he would try ‘‘that new 
cut-off through the lane.’’ There was 
more than one cut-off, however, and the 
lane became a mere trail through the 
woods with fresh stumps jolting the living 
out of the motorists. 

They became stalled. The mere man 
sounded the mud hole and went on—very 
silently—to look for a span of mules. The 
three women were left in the pitch black 
woods with prospects of an all-night stand. 
One suggested that they pray for help, but 
she was overruled by the other two who 
thought it more advisable to go up the 
complimentary road and look for mules. 
They returned home by mule power, the 
driver of the mules guiding his noble 
beasts from the advantage place of behind 
the wheel. Mudholes and stumps had giv- 
en too much variety. 


River Crossing Scarey 
2—She takes a trip to Tennessee every 
summer, and as it is taken over the roads 


of to-day and in a car of to-day it is very 
uneventful except the crossing of the Mis- 


sissippi. That to her is always a thriller, 
and she breathes a sigh of relief when the 
car and all in it are on the other side safe- 
ly. Last summer had it not been for the 
high-powered and quickly-responding en- 
gine, she says, they all would have rolled 
into the river just as they drove off the 
ferry. The men had carelessly tied the 
ropes and left too much slack, allowing the 
boat to push out from the bank just as the 
car was about half way on the planks lead- 
ing to the bank. The driver felt the car 
give way and realized the danger in time. 
The car responded so quickly as to almost 
clear the planks with a bound, and it was 
really all that saved the situation, she feels. 
Since then she has believed firmly in the 
six-cylinder and the high-powered car for 
safety. 

The Thermos bottles and drinking cups 
are of great pleasure along the way on 
these summer trips, especially so since two 
small children make the trip also. 

3—Of more ambitious motoring is this 
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visitor who likes transcontinental trips. 
She went across the country in a Ford re- 
cently, an account of which trip will be 
published in an early issue. And as for 
variety, you can be sure that she had it 
for she drove the car herself and was with- 
out companions for the greater part of the 
trip. 


Variety Serious Sometimes 


But the variety was very pleasant af- 
terward—all of it, even though some of it 
could never be classed as pleasant if it 
were not for the softening hand of time. 
For instance a peculiar wabbling of the 
front wheel showed her a broken cone when 
she was 55 miles away from the nearest 
garage. She had little experience in such 
matters, none in a case of this kind, but 
was compelled to remedy it herself or stay 
there indefinitely. How she remedied it 
and how she met other incidents that lent 
variety to her motoring you will have op- 
portunity to read of later. 

To sum it up she says that the pleasure 
derived from the trip overcame all the trou- 
bles and excitement—after the trip had 
ended. 

4—-Her father gave her a small runabout 
when he bought a seven-passenger, and 
she thought she was just fixed to have the 


best time ever. The runabout was red, two- 
seated and a tolerably good traveler. She 
lived in a town of about 6000 and took 
music lessons in a large town some 12 or 
15 miles away. The family, too, thought 
this would be just the thing, for taking 
music lessons as she did at this distance 
she would have such a fine chance to get 
in some really good motoring. 

She would have preferred an underslung 
herself, she admits, but even though the 
runabout was not the ideal of her heart 
she knew she could make it do. Twice a 
week she drove it over for her music 
lesson, and what she didn’t meet in the way 
of variety wasn’t worth comment. 


Not Acquainted with Car 


In the first place she knew practically 
nothing about what the hood of the car 
covered, and naturally it became necessary 
for her either to remain stalled for 2 or 3 
hrs. until someone could come and get her 
or else learn something about the ear. 
Not that the car would stall purposely or 
without reason, but naturally it met some 
rather rough treatment. 

She tells of one eventful day on which 
the car stalled just at the critical moment 
at the foot of one of the numerous hills. 
She doesn’t know to this day what she did 
to cure its stubbornness, even though she 
has had experience with other cars, but 
that is probably due to the time that has 
elapsed since she did the job. At any 
rate, she used a hairpin. Strange as this 
may seem, she has found it advisable since 
to use the same instrument of usefulness on 
her car. For cleaning spark plugs in emer- 
gencies she thinks nothing can surpass it— 
in ingenuity at least. 

There was a good deal of variety in the 
way the runabout rode and the way the 
seven-passenger rode. For instance, it 
would never do for her to wear her best 
clothes, not because she had to tinker with 
the car so much but because the runabout 
seemed to have an appetite for mudholes 
and took them so swiftly that a sheet of 
muddy water often was lifted higher than 
the windshield. 


Traffic Control Has Effect 


5—In a little Illinois town the city au- 
thorities have tried the plan of planting 
poles in the center of each street inter- 
section so that drivers will take their cars 
around the intersection in turning from 
one street into another instead of taking 
a corner very sharply. The plan works 
very well now, but for a while there was 
quite a bit of excitement connected with 
those poles, and some of those who had the 
most excitement from it were the women 
who drove cars in the town or vicinity. 
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One, it is told, found a great deal of 
trouble in getting around the pole, owing 
to the length of her car. She had no serl- 
ous trouble, but found it required a little 
more skill to get around, especially on the 


| streets that had much grade, without rak- 


ing either the pole or the corners, and that 
would never do, you know, for a good 
driver to do. So she didn’t. 

That some of the town’s drivers did find 
it impossible to get around the pole you 
may be sure, for it is said that many a 
morning saw the fallen pole lying in the 
center of the street intersection. 


Hills Are Bugbears 


Hills of any kind, whether they are 
right in town or outside, seem to furnish 
the greatest variety, from the woman’s 
viewpoint, and there are very few women 
who do not dread them. In many localities 
where there are hills of any size the num- 
ber of women drivers is noticeable for its 
minority as compared to the total number 
of drivers there. However, the women 
everywhere are gaining more confidence in 
their driving, and this, more than anything 
else, will remove the hill bugbear and 
enable them to get only the desirable vari- 
ety from driving. : 

6—There are some parts of our glorious 
country, you know, that have more sand in 
their roads than do others. Well, it is of 
one such parts that this variety is recalled. 

The roads were of two general kinds— 
those that had been built on the old beds 
of abandoned railroad rights-of-way and 
those that were bordered with the big 
drainage ditches that went with that sec- 
tion of the country. A beginner liked 
neither, and with reason. The slightest 
turn of the steering wheel beyond the nec- 
essary turn made one think the ditch was 
the ultimate destination, whether it meant 
danger or not. 

Well, women learn to drive on these 
roads, and they learn to become good driv- 
ers, too. The beginning is always the worst, 
and it is especially hard for the one who 
is a mere bystander, so to speak, with no 
way to jump but a ditch full of water. 
The water often carries blooming plants, 
but this seems to make no difference, and 
the woman who first drives by a road of this 
kind doesn’t see the flowers. 


When Speeders Go By 


One woman tells that as she was taking 
her first lesson, a big six-cylinder mon- 
ster came speeding along the middle of the 
road. Well, she didn’t try to pass it. She 
just clung to the edge of the road and 
cringed while the car passed her. These 
toads during the last year, however, have 
been improved wonderfully, and she be- 
lieves that if she should learn to drive 
again the learning would be much easier 
and take much less time. 

7—While we are on this phase of motor- 
ing—variety—it might be good to consider 
the variety of clothes suggestions received 
from time to time. 

‘‘Tf a woman wants to really learn to 
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How’s This? 


This is part of a letter from a 
girl who drives from one state 
to another as a matter of course, 
and she has had a good deal of 
experience in driving. Perhaps 
what she has to say will help 
you. 

“I always equip one of the side 
pockets with a sort of ‘Safety- 
First’ outfit, consisting of small 
bottles of turpentine, peroxide, 
iodine, bandages, scissors and 
anything else that might be need- 
ed in case of accident. 

“Probably the thing that makes 
driving easy with me is that I 
have a way of shifting the gear 
with my foot. Any car that has 
the ‘H’ shift can be managed in 
this way. It enables one to al- 
ways keep the eye on the road 
and does away with the possible ; 
missing of the lever and the 
strained position one sometimes 
must get in to shift it with the 
hand. 

“Then, too, I’ce found it quite 
an advantage to attach a narrow 
tape to the side of the skirt— 
long enough to be tied loosely 
around the ankle. This prevents 
the skirts from becoming entan- 
gled with the levers and also 
from blowing, if the windshield 
is open.”—N. L. D. 

“P. S—Forgot to say I strap 
my jointed fishing rod and rifle to 
the crossbars in the top.” 




















drive, and drive efficiently, she must get 
rid of her skirts and wear khaki breeches,’’ 
says one. 

‘*A woman should never attempt a trans- 
continental trip in any kind of clothing but 
khaki. That is the best material. And if 
she will adopt the costume of her more old- 
fashioned sister who rides the horse astride, 
so much the better,’’ another suggests. 

Though practically as many again do not 
agree with these two, the general belief is 
that a woman cannot wear her best clothes 
and get the full amount of pleasure from 
motoring that is her due. Neither does 
she wish to look dowdy. The most conclu- 
sive suggestion is that she wear the loosely 
fitting coat, models for which are so nu- 
merous in this time of universal motoring, 
and closely fitting hat, with some device 
to keep her skirts from becoming entangled 
in the levers, brakes and so on. On these 
pages we have one such device suggested. 
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NE of the greatest objections women 
have to the extended motoring trip is 
that it is hard on the complexion. Also it 
is hard on the health, in general, they say. 


The veteran motorist, however, dreads a 
long-trip no more than she does a short one. 
For in her motoring she has found that ordi- 
nary care, consistently observed, can do 
wonders in this respect. The general ad- 
vice from women who motor is that a thin 
coating of good cold cream should be ap- 
plied to the skin before starting on a motor- 
ing trip of any length. This serves be- 
cause it keeps the harmful effect of the 
wind, naturally incited by a swiftly mov- 
ing car, from drying out the pores of the 
skin, the first cause of many of the ills of 
exposure to the wind and sun. 


An Original Suggestion 


One of the most original suggestions from 
woman motorists is that the use of red as 
a color in the veil or coat will prevent any 
burning or tanning. This does not neces- 
sarily mean that red in its most intense 
qualities should be used, though this per- 
haps would be the most perfect protection, 
according to the theory on which this sug- 
gestion is based. Yellow is worn very much 
now and so is orange. Perhaps this is due 
unconsciously to gradual recognition of its 
protective qualities. 

Women have been known to wear thin 
chiffon veils of red through the desert and 
find no more change in their skin than 
would have come had they remained at 
home. It might be worth trying, anyway. 

But the cold cream is the usual method. 
It should be applied smoothly, and the 
superfluous cream can be removed with a 
soft cloth. A light dust with a pure pow- 
der completes the pfotection. Care should 
be taken in the selection of cold cream and 
in the powder which you use, or else it will 
do more harm than good. 

The kind of soap you use has a great deal 
to do with the effect a motoring trip has 
on your complexion. You often hear the 
remark that such and such a soap ruins 
your hair and skin. This is not so far 
wrong. The skin responds differently to 
different soaps, and you will find, if you 
care to experiment, that one kind of soap 
will make your skin tan and even chap, on 


a hot summer day, when another will not 
affect it in the least. 


Chosing Soap by Skin 


Ordinary skin should have super-fatted 
soaps. Moist skin should have glycerine or 
alkali soap. If you can find no soap agree- 
able to your skin, or prefer something else, 
use 1 lb. bran, % lb. starch in bags, 2 oz. in 
each bag. Put the bags in boiling water 
and, when cool, squeeze them out. They 
are for use as wash rags. Besides cleans- 
ing, this softens and whitens the skin. You 
could prepare these bags before starting on 
a long trip, and take them with you without 
further attention to them. 


One of the best things you can do is to 
be as comfortable as possible. Fatigue and 
strain of position make lines in the loveli- 
est of skins. Don’t shun cushions if the 
car seats are too low, too high or too hard, 


and remember the Thermos bottle and 
lunch basket. 
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READER AIRS VIEWS ON BODIES 
Believes Manufacturers Set Aside Conven- 
ience for Style 


Los Angeles, Cal.—Editor Motor 
Age—The writer from Warner, 8. D., 
said much for the benefit of the 
touring public in the way of more 
convenient touring cars for traveling 
and camping. In my experience on 
one of our trips of over 3000 mi., I 
learned much of convenience for quick 
service. A tent is too bulky and takes 
too long to set up, though a canvas 
large enough to cover the car is a good 
thing to use. This we also used for 
covering our baggage and provisions. 

The back of the front seat cut down 
or made like a trap door that can be 
let down in a minute for a bed at 
night or to rest at noon, is essential, 
though there are no manufacturers 
building them this way that I know of. 


Before purchasing a new car re- 
cently, I wrote the manufacturer the 
way I would like to have the car built, 
also some criticisms. One particular 
part was the narrow windshield, 
‘* Streamline,’’ which they boast of. 
But the real fact is a stream line of 
cold wind back of my neck which 
gives me a severe cold every time I 
drive any distance; catering to style 
instead of comfort. There is no place 
for the tools except under the front 
seat and that cannot be locked. I am 
now making two drawers under the 
cowl, one for tools and the other for 
sun glasses, tire gage, patches and 
light things that can be locked up and 
can be gotten at quickly. 


When I have five passengers, there 
is no room left for even a lunch bas- 
ket. I am not allowed to use the 
runningboard to carry baggage on. 
Even if I did, the doors are hung so 
that I could not use them. 


The hoods are made so large now 
that it is impossible to lay a suitcase 
on the fender, though there is much 
waste room under the hood. 


I received a very polished reply from 
the manufacturer with a concealed 
hint that he knew his buswmess. 

Motor Age, please open the way for 
a little more public sentiment.—W. H. 
Beard. 


Editor’s Note—Motor Age 
would like to hear the pro and 
con of this story. You who 
are supporters of the present 
type of body construction 
might be willing to answer 
this critic. Lets have more. 
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What Not to Ask 


Editor’s Note—In preparing answers for 
the Readers’ Clearing House of this week’s 
issue, the editor came across a surprising 
number of inquiries asking how fast cer- 
tain models will go and how much faster 
they would go if certain alterations were 
made upon them. These questions are 
quite out of our grasp, in fact they can be 
answered only by those making such 
changes. 


When manufacturers have made official 
speed records under the sanction of the 
American Automobile Association, we will 
gladly print the speed figures made dur- 
ing that test. Where no tests have been 
made there is no source of positive infor- 
mation regarding these car speeds and we 
see no reason why we should guess at it. 


Furthermore, the idea of anybody esti- 
mating within 5 or 10 mp.h. how much 
faster a car will go with aluminum pistons, 
higher gearing, etc., etc., is absurd. A poor 
mechanic may install new parts intended 
to increase the speed and do such a sloppy 
job of it that the speed will, in reality, be 
reduced. 


The same thing applies to the maximum 
revolutions per minute of an engine. Two 
engines of exactly the same model may 
have a difference in maximum speed of 200 
r.p.m. Furthermore, when the engines be- 
come used, the maximum changes. It de- 
pends to such a great extent on the unjust- 
ment and general conditions of the engine 
that no reasonably accurate figure can be 
given. Another thing we cannot give you 
with any accuracy. That is car weights. 


PECULIAR TROUBLE IN MAXWELL 
Possibly Due to Dirty or Oily Brushes in 
Armature 


Kansas City, Mo.—Editor Motor Acr—I am 
having a peculiar trouble with the Simms-Huff 
generator on my Maxwell 25, 1916 model. When 
I start the engine by hand, the ammeter does 
not show a charge even though the engine is 
speeded to the utmost. If lights are switched 
on with engine still speeding the ammeter shows 
discharge which, of course, shows that there is 
absolutely no series circuit from the generator 
through the cut-out relay. Now, if the engine 
is stopped but started with the starting motor, 
the ammeter shows a good charge immediately 
upon the starting of the engine. When the 
engine has been running until it is thoroughly 
warm and is stopped, the ammeter will this time 
show a charge when the engine is started by 
coast and letting in clutch. What is the 
trouble ?—H. J. Halley. 


1—It is possible that the armature 
brushes are dirty and that, while the gen- 
erator is cold, no current passes through 
on account of dirt or oil, but as soon as 
the generator warms up the brushes wipe 
this oil off and allow the generator at least 
some current. 
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METHOD OF COMPRESSION TEST 
Dry Cells Not Suitable for Lighting— 
Counterbalancing Explained 


W. Brooklyn, Ill.—Editor Motor AGE—I have 
an Overland 1913 Model 69 T. What should the 
ron +1 nae of this car be, and how can this be 

este 


2—I fastened an old valve from an inner tube 
in an old spark plug, and put it in place of a 
spark plug on each cylinder. I puta tire tester 
on this, and turned the engine over slowly by 
hand, and the needle on the tire tester would go 
up to 55 lb. every time. Is this the way to test 
compression? This car has been run 10,000 mi. 


3—The engine has a mechanical oiler to oil 
the pistons and timing gears, and I would like 
to know how far it should run on a gallon of 
cylinder oil. The crankshaft bearings are oiled 
by splash. The car has been running about 200 
mi. to a gallon. Is this too much oil? 


4—-I would like to put electric liglits on this 
car and want to know if a multiple dry battery 
would be suitable to light them, in place of a 
storage battery? I use my car all winter, and 
as I have no generator on it, I could not use a 
storage battery in winter, therefore, I would not 
have any light in winter unless I would use a 
dry battery. 


5S—How can one tell when the magneto mag- 
nets need recharging? What does it cost to 
have them recharged? 


6—Give the name of a poet nickel polish for 
shining dull nickel trimmings. 
7—Why are crankshafts counterbalanced? Is 
not the flywheel made for this purpose? 
8—Why do some engines have four valves in 
a cylinder? How do they work? What is the 
advantage? 


9—Can the Owen-Magnetic transmission be 
ny on any car? If so, does it have to be built 
n at the factory, or can it be put on an old 


andy What is the price of this?—wWilbur Vick- 


1—The compression pressure should be 
5D to 60 lb. This can be tested very readily 
by screwing in any gage of the proper 
capacity in the spark-plug hole or in the 
hole of the relief cock, then turning the 
starting crank by hand and note the posi- 
tion of the indicator on the gage. 


2—A good way to test compression, al- 
though not as accurate as it might be with 
a more finely calibrated gage. 

3—An average of 200 mi. per gal. is good. 
It is not using too much oil at that rate. 

4—Dry batteries can be used for light- 
ing, but the capacity in electrical units 
in comparison with the price is so small 
that it is an expensive investment. You 
can use a storage battery in winter, if you 
take the precaution of testing it every 
few days with a hydrometer. It can drop 
to a hydrometer reading well below 1.225 
and be immune from freezing in the cold- 
est weather you would encounter in your 
locality. Or even wtihout a hydrometer, 
you can run until the lights are very per- 
ceptibly dimmed without danger of freez- 
ing and then have a rew charge put in, 
but to run this low is not good for the 
plates. 

5—The magnets are not weak enough 
to do any harm until the action of the 
engine is interfered with. Should there 
be an appreciable power loss and after 2 
very thorough inspection you cannot find 
the cause to be elsewhere, it can very 
likely be in weak magnets. If the engine 
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misses and there is no other apparent cause 
it can be in weak magnets. If the spark 
will not jump a 1-16-in. gap in the plug 
it is probable that the magnet is weak. 
Although this is not a sure test, it is a 
good indication when the engine is run- 
ning at slow speed. About the average 
cost of recharging magnets when disassem- 
bled is 50 cents; when the repairman has 
to diassemble them, $1. These figures are 
from Arthur Jones Electric Co., Chicago. 


6—There are so many good nickel pol- 
ishes on the market that a list of all of 
them would be more confusing to you than 
of service. The motor car supply house 
in your town or the one you do business 
with should have a suitable polish. 


7—Crankshafts are counterbalanced to 
offset the driving force conducted to the 
piston and thence to all moving parts by 
the explosion of the fuel mixture. A sud- 
den blow is imparted to the reciprocating 
parts when this explosion takes place. The 
counterbalance is a weight so placed on the 
arm of crankshaft as to check the sud- 
den transmission of this blow to the crank- 
shaft. It neutralizes the force of the blow 
without taking away its driving effect. 


8—To raise the volumetric efficiency of 
the engine. Present-day engines are be- 
ing built to develop maximum power at 
high engine speeds. With an engine turn- 
ing over 3,000 r. p. m., the time allowed 
for the fresh gases to enter and the burned 
gases to leave the cylinder is exceedingly 
short. Therefore, the larger the valve 
openings, the higher is the volumetric ef- 
ficiency; there is more space to get in a 
full charge of gas and to get it all out 
again after it has exploded. It might be 
assumed that two valves could be used, 
giving an area of the size given by the 
four valves per cylinder. There is room 
for the two large valves, but they must 
necessarily be heavy; they must carry 
heavy springs and this heavy weight per 
eam is not suitable for high speed. It 
is reasonable that two light-weight valves 
with light-weight parts and quick springs 
will open and close faster than one heavy 
one with the same area and with heavy 
springs. There is also the factor of less 
chance for warping and a smaller seat 
area to keep gastight in the small valve. 


9—It could be adapted to practically any 








Fig. 1—Side view of chassis of 1915 
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kind of a car having a sliding gear gear- 
set, but it is manufactured for use in the 
Owen car only. 


Missing at Low Speed 


Nelsonville, Ohio—Editor Motor AcE—Why 
does a 1916 Buick, running at 4 m.p.h. on a 
level street, jerk and back lash. It runs all 
rightat 40 m.p.h., but when you slow down to 
4 m.p.h. it jerks. The carbureter seems adjusted 
properly and the cylinders are clean and ignition 
all right. We have several 1916 Buicks in our 
town that seem to do the same thing. Our 
garage man says he can adjust the carbureter 
for slow speed but that it will use lots of gas.— 
Cecil Shafer. 


The garageman is probably right. <A 
richer mixture for slow speeds would give 
a smoother running engine, but would be 


- less economical at high speeds. <A speed of 


4 m.p.h. on high gear is seldom used. So 
seldom, in fact, that it would seem pref- 
erable to have an economy instead of a 
stunt adjustment. 


Dry Cells in Maxwell 


Findlay, O.—Editor Motor AcE—In the 
issue of Nov. 9 L. V. Newton inquires re- 
garding the function of the four dry cells 
in the starting circuit of a Maxwell 25. 
Your answer is rather misleading, as these 
cells do not assist the magneto when the 
car is cranked by hand. They are con- 
nected to a switch which is closed when the 
starting switch is closed, and this led Mr. 
Newton to think they were in the starting 
system. When the car is cranked by hand 
the starting switch is not closed and so 
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these cells are not thrown into the mag- 
neto circuit and so do not help the mag- 
neto. The local Maxwell agents install a 
switch in the heel board, which enables 
the driver to close the circuit of these dry 
cells without closing the starting switch, 
and thus aid the magneto when cranking 
by hand.—A Reader. 


Concerning the Two Steamers 


Prairie Home, Mo.—Bditor Motor Agm— 
Give me the address of the makers of the new 
Doble Steam car and the Stanley steamer. 

2—What is the weight of the seven passenger 
touring car of each make? 

3—What is their horse power? 

4—How is the water kept from freezing in 
them or is it necessary to empty them when 
not in use? 

5—I understand these cars were exhibited at 
the New York show; why did not Moror Aap 
print a description of them? What is the an- 
nual production of each of these companies? 

6—Is it hard to learn to drive a steamer, 
for one who is used to a gasoline car?—S. Alvin 
Carpenter. 


See descriptions in the March 22 issue 
of Motor AGE. Motor AGE does not pub- 
lish weights of cars. It is a very simple 
matter to learn to drive a steamer. They 
control in a manner very similar to that 
of an electric car. 


View of Hudson Chassis 


St. Louis, Mo.—Editor Motor Acr—wWill you 
kindly publish a drawing or sketch of the 1915 
Hudson 6-40 chassis? In other words, I would 
like a side view of the car without the body.— 
J. B. Halpin. 


Published in Fig. 1. 


Oils for Oakland 
Pittsburg, Kan.—Editor Motor AGr—I am 


. seeking information concerning Oakland model 


35, 342x5 engine. What type of oil is best to 
use in this engine? 


2—What gearbox and differential grease is 
best?—A. L. Logan. 


1—For summer use a medium-body oil 
is recommended, a kind that will hold 
its body at high temperatures. For win- 
ter use a light-colored oil of intermediate 
body which flows freely in cold weather is 
indorsed. 

2—The gearbox and differential case 
should both have a very heavy flowing oil, 
such as is used in lubricating steam cylin- 
ders. This has a heavy enough body to 
eddy over the gears in thick eddies in- 
stead of thin splashes, such as a light oil 
would give, and being a flowing oil, it 
eliminates the possibility of the gear cut- 
ting a path in the grease and running dry, 
as might be the case with a solid grease. 


Simms Generating Speed 


Why will a Simms-Huff magneto as installed 
on the Maxwell 25 furnish ample current for 
ignition at slowest possible motor speed, and 
yet not furnish - for starting motor when 
cranking by hand, no matter how fast motor 
is cranked, unless the auxiliary dry cell circuit 
is used? The magnets are strong, and arma- 
ture alone throws a hot spark with dry cell 
circuit, and upon testing all secondary insula- 
tion with high tension current no leakage can 
be detected. This car operates entirely satis- 
factorily at all speeds, but cannot be started by 
hand crank unless the starting switch is also 
closed to close the auxiliary dry cell circuit.— 
W. A. Stephenson. 


The lowest speed at which the Simms- 
Huff Magneto is designed to deliver suffi- 
cient current at a high enough voltage to 
produce an efficient spark without the aid 
of dry cells is 75 r.p.m. It has been Max- 
well’s experience that one could not crank 
the engine at this speed. Therefore the 





/ SRA xCIC 
magneto will not deliver an efficient spark 
at the spark plug by cranking the engine 
by hand unless assisted by the dry cells. 
With the car idled down to 4 m.p.h. in 
high, the engine is still turning 160 r.p.m. 
As can be seen, this speed is considerably 
above 75 r.p.m. at which speed a good spark 
is obtained from the magneto. 


FOUR-WHEEL DRIVE IS EXPLAINED 


Illustrations and Descriptions of Two Such 
Chassis 

Goldfield, Ia.—Editor Motor AGcr—PExplain 
how the Delco starter on the Model 37 Oakland 
ean be removed. 

2—When removing the armature, will it dis- 
turb the timing of the distributor? 

3—Illustrate how the driving and steering 


mechanism works on the F.W.D., and Jeffery 
four-wheel drive trucks.—C. Hanson. 


1—First remove the pin from the collar 
on the armature shaft between the arma- 
ture and the spiral gear case, slide the 
collar ahead as far as possible; then dis- 
connect the bolts which hold the genera- 
tor at the bottom and then the rear. The 
complete generator and starting motor can 
be taken out then from the side. 

2—This will not disturb the timing of 
the distributor if, when No. 1 cylinder is 
on dead center, the distributor cap with 
the wires attached is placed so that the 
wire attached to No. 1 post and to No. 1 
cylinder receives the spark by coming in 
contact with the rotor. If you throw 
the spark out of time it is simply a matter 
of setting the points for any one of the 
cylinders within the distributor at the 
place where the contact is made, previously 
having placed the piston in that cylinder 
at top center. The distributor head is 
distinctly numbered and the cylinders fire 
in the following order: 1-3-4-2, No. 1 cyl- 
inder being considered the one nearest the 
radiator. 

3—Both operate on the same principle, 
although the medium of power transmis- 
sion from the gearbox to the wheels is 
different. A plan view of the chassis of 
the F. W. D. truck is shown in Fig. 4. 
You will note that drive from the engine 
to the gearbox follows conventional prac- 
tice. From the rear of the gearbox a silent 
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chain transmits the power to two shafts, 
one leading to the front axle and one 
leading to the rear axle. Here drive is 
conducted conventionally through bevel 


IN WRITING AN INQUIRY 


to the Readers’ Clearing 
House Department 


DESCRIBE THINGS COMPLETELY! 


If your car is giving trouble, tell 
us all about the trouble and what 
you have done to try to remedy it. 
Always bear in mind that we are 
not looking at your car when we 
are reading your inquiry. Try to 
picture everything to us as we 
might see it if we were looking at 
your car. You understand it. Make 
us understand it. 

Do not write in and say, “My 
engine has developed a_ serious 
knock. What is the trouble and 
how can I remedy it?” It is as 
impossible to give an intelligent 
answer to such a question as it is 
to answer the question, “Why is a 
mouse?” Tell us where the knock 
is, what it sounds like, what effect 
it has on the operation of the en- 
gine, under what driving condition 
it is most evident, etc. Let us 
have some tangible information to 
work on. 

Do not ask us questions concern- 
ing motorcycles and motor boats. 
Our field does not cover these in- 
dustries. Do not ask us for working 
drawings of engines, gearsets, etc. 
We endeavor to conduct an infor- 
mation department, but not an engi- 
neering department of such a na- 
ture. We cannot design the me- 
chanical units of a car for you. 
This also applies to specifications 
for speedster bodies to be applied 
to touring or roadster equipped 
chassis. We will gladly give a gen- 
eral plan of a body, showing how it 
might appear when complete, but 
we cannot furnish complete pat- 
terns and working drawings for the 
construction of these bodies. 
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Fig. 2—Wiring diagram of Overland model 79 showing wire connections for ammeter 
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gears and a differential to the axle 
shafts. In the rear axle there is noth- 
ing out of the ordinary. In the front 
axle there are ball and socket univer- 
sals in the yokes connecting the wheels 
to the axle. Drive is conducted through 
these universals to the wheels and because 
of this universal action the wheels may 
be turned to the left or right for steering 
purposes without hindering the transmis- 
sion of power to the wheels. 

A plan of the Jeffery type of quad is 
similar to this. Here again drive from 
the engine to the gearbox is conventional. 
The propeller shafts are gear driven from 
the layout of the gearset, this construction 
bringing the forward one sufficiently to one 
side to clear the engine. Three differ- 
entials are employed, one on each axle and 
one in the gearbox. Both axles are dead 
and are fitted with steering knuckles. The 
transverse driving shafts at either end are 
placed above the axles and springs and 
have universals just inside of the wheels 
and directly over their steering pivots, as 
shown by the sectional view in Fig. 3. 
The driving pinion is supported from the 
steering knuckles between two taper-roller 
bearings, and drives an internal gear 
mounted in the enlarged wheel hub. Bolted 
to this large hub and the wheel itself is 
a pressed-steel drum for an external brake, 
a dust-excluding felt packing being fitted 
between the drum and the ring gear. 


OIL LEAKS FROM TIMING GEARS 


Possible That Lubricant Has Been Inserted 
in Wrong Place 

Tuscola, Ill.—Editor Moror AGgE—My father 
has a Buick C 55 which throws cylinder oil by 
means of the fan. It is a great annoyance on 
account of the oil on the fenders. The oil ap- 
pears to come from around the crankshaft bear- 
ing or the belt wheel. Can you suggest a 
remedy ? 

2—This car is equipped with a Marvel car- 
buretor which worked good for about one year. 
Then the air spring which controls the air valve 
seemed to crystallize and we can not get one to 
last over about 2 months. 
it is due to popping back. 
slowing down. 

3—At what speed does the D 45 engine de- 
velop maximum power? 

4—-Do you approve of using wax on cars or 
not? Will it crack the body?—Ward Moris. 


1—Leakage of oil from around the fan 
pulley is very likely due to the fact that 
someone endeavored to fill the timing-gear 
case of the engine through the right-hand 
wing plug, which should have only one or 
two tablespoonfuls of oil every 500 mi. 
The timing gears should be lubricated with 
heavy steam cylinder oil, introduced 
through the left-hand wing plug in the 
timing-gear case. It is also possible that 
the front main bearing of this engine has 
been removed at some time and in replac- 
ing it the mechanic did not use sufficient 
care to see that the main-bearing shims 
were drawn tightly against the crankshaft, 
in which case engine oil from the crank- 
case might work forward into the timing- 
gear case and overflow. 

2—You very probably need a new jet to 
take care of the low grade of fuel now 
available. The carbureter was designed to 
handle gasoline of much higher test than 


The garage men say 
It pops back only on 
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is now available. The carburetor makers 
will furnish the necessary parts for the 
alteration. 
3—The model D-6-45 engine develops its 
maximum of 48 hp. at 2200 r. p. m. 
4—Yes. It will not crack the body, but 
will prove a protection to the finish. 


WIRING OF OVERLAND MODEL 79 


Method of Connecting Ammeter Correctly 
Explained 

Lake Village, Ark.—Editor Motor Ace—Send 

me a diagram of the electrical equipment of the 

Overland speedster Model 79 with Gray & Davis 

equipment. Send me diagrams and instructions 

for putting same back in place so that the am- 


meter will show positive to positive and negative 
to negative correctly.—E. E. Clay. 


A diagram of the electrical system is 
published in Fig. 2. Regarding the as- 
sembly of the ammeter it is a simple mat- 
ter to assemble this positive to positive 
and negative to negative. Fasten one of 
the ammeter wires to the black wire, as 
shown in the diagram. Connect this am- 
meter wire to either post of the ammeter. 
Then connect the other ammeter wire to 
tie negative wire leading out of the pedal 
switch. This is the wire which leads from 
the pedal switch direct to the battery. 
Connect this wire to the other post 
of the ammeter. Then, after all wiring is 
completed, start the engine, speed it up 
to a charging speed and watch the action 
of the ammeter. If the needle registers 
charge it is properly connected. If it reg- 
isters discharge, then the ammeter wires 
should be reversed one for the other. 


READER NEEDS SHOCK ABSORBERS 


Not Advised That He Buy New Springs 
for Easy Riding 

Los Angeles, Cal.—Editor Motor AcE—I like 
the sound of an exhaust whistle attached just 
in front of the muffler. Is this a success? I 
frequently see them lying in junk piles which 
makes me suspicious. I am aware that such 
noise is against the laws in some eities, but most 
necessary in the mountains. 

2—Are there any springs that could be at- 
tached to the rear springs of an Oakland Six 34 


to make it ride easier with a light load and are 
they advisable ?—wWilson H. Beard. 


1—Exhaust whistles are _ successful. 
Those you have seen in junk piles were 
probably there either because state or city 
laws prohibited their use or they were 
worn out. 

2—Rather than try to secure the wanted 
resiliency with lighter springs it is sug- 
gested that shoek absorbers be applied. 
Take, for example, the coil-spring type of 
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Fig. 3—Layout of front-wheel driving 

mechanism of a quad drive truck. The 

universal conducts drive to a pinion oper- 
ating an internal gear 


shock absorber, which takes the place of 
the rear spring shackles. In these the 
light road shocks are taken up without 
any perceptible action taking place in the 
main springs. Then if a heavy shock is 
encountered a counterspring within the 
shock absorber minimizes the recoil, ‘so 
that the rear of the body is thrown a 
great deal less than it would be without 
shock absorbers. In the types which work 
between the spring centers, the shocks 
which would tend to throw the rear of the 
ear when driven under light load are 
checked, either by friction, by springs or 
by an air or hydraulic-plunger action, thus 
making the car much easier riding. Shock 
absorbers would cost you less than special 
springs and serve your purpose better. 


BEARING ADJUSTMENTS ON BUICK 


Repairing Scored Cylinders by Insertion 
of Metal 


Texarkana, Tex.—Ecitor Motor AGE—Publish 
instructions for adjusting the bearings in the 
rear axle of a model 29 Buick. 

2—Is there a preparation on the market for 
filling up a scored cylinder? All the cylinders 
are good with the exception of one which I do 
not want rebored. Scoring caused by the piston 
pin working loose. The cylinder is scored to 
about 3 inches of the top.—J. C. Hutchison. 


1—The differential bearings can be ad- 
justed by removing the cover plates and 
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Fig. 4—Layout of a four-wheel drive truck showing drive shaft arrangement to front 


and rear acle 
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locking the fingers and then turning the 
adjusting sleeves which carry the bearings 
either to the right or left, as the case may 
be. Pinion shaft bearings are adjusted by 
removing the lock nut on the forward end 
of the pinion flange, loosening the lock 
nut on the forward end of the pinion shaft 
and turning the adjusting sleeve in the 
proper direction. 

2—The work can be done with success, 
but the cylinders must be sent to shops 
equipped for the work. A silver and nickel 
alloy is applied electrically by this proc- 
ess. You will find the names of several 
concerns which specialize in this work in 
the advertising clearing house section of 
this issue. 

Alterations on National 


Bartlesville, Okla.—Editor Moror AGe—What 
alterations were made on the oiling system of 
the National ear Joe Dawson drove at Indian- 
apolis in 1912? 

2—Was it originally a 4-40 stock car? Give 
as many details as possible-——Paul E. Byron. 

1—The oiling system was augmented by 
the use of a hand pump, which drew oil 
from the supply tank and directed it into 
the crankease sump. Otherwise the en- 
gine was stock. 

2—Yes. The gearing was different and, 
of course, there was a racing body. See 
answer to inquiry of Douglas Norsworthy 


below. 


National Gear Ratio 


Muncie, Ind.—Editor Motor AcE—Did the 
National racing car which Joe Dawson drove on 
Decoration Day, 1912, at Indianapolis, have a 
stock gearing? 

2—If not what was the gearing on it and 
what was the gearing on the National stock cars 
of that year?—Douglas Norsworthy. 


1—No. 

2—The particular car referred to was 
geared 14-42, or 2.21 to 1. The touring 
cars of that model had a stock ratio of 
15-45, or 3 to 1, and the roadsters 18-45, or 
2.5 to 1. 


Stutz and Mercer Data 


St. Louis, Mo.—Editor Motor AGre—Give me 
the bore and stroke, horsepower and piston dis- 
placement of the Mercer 1917-model runabout, 
and the Stutz sixteen-valve four-cylinder engine ; 
also tell what each car is geared at, and which 
car is the fastest of the two cars on the road.— 
J. B. Wahl 


The Mercer engine has a 3%-in. bore 
and 6%4-in. stroke, giving an N. A. C. C. 
horsepower rating of 22.5 and a piston dis- 
placement of 297.08 cu. in. The Stutz six- 
teen-valve engine has a 4%¢-in. bore and a 
6-in. stroke, giving an N. A. C. C. horse- 
power rating of 32.03 and a piston dis- 
placement of 358.32 cu. in. The Mercer 
is geared on high at 3.22 to 1 and the 
Stutz at 3.5 to 1. There have been no tests 
which would prove which car is the faster 
on the road. 


Size of Ammeter Wires 


Webster City, Ia.—Editor Motor Acn—lI 
have a Hudson 6-40, 1915 model, on which I 
had installed an ammeter. The repairman cut 
quite a heavy copper cable and used a much 
smaller copper cable to the ammeter. I have 
always thought he should have used the same 
sized cable as he cut.—H. F .Price. 


It is not necessary to use a heavy cable 
in ammeter connection. In ordinary con- 
nections the ammeter gets a shunt cur- 
rent. 
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BY TRUCK AND THE OVERLAND ROUTE—Nine Kissel trucks, on four of which were Kisselkars, left Hartford, Wis., March 31, 


on a 1200-mile overland trip to Baltimore, Md. 


ONAHUE With Harroun—Ray F. Dona- 

hue, formerly assistant sales manager of 

the Ross Automobile Co., has joined the sales 
staff of the Harroun Motors Corp. 


Cooley is Sales Manager—H. R. Cooley has 
been appointed sales manager of the Mutual 
Motors Co., Jackson, Mich., and G. E. Drawe 
has been made assistant general manager. 


Gray Resigns from Haynes—Russel T. Gray 
has resigned as advertising manager of the 
Haynes Automobile Co., Detroit, to accept 
@ position with the Shuman Advertising Co. 
of Chicago. 


Durham with Harroun—B. F. Durham, who 
recently left the Maxwell Motor Co., Inc., to 
join the Stephens branch of the Moline Plow 
Co., has accepted a position on the sales force 
of the Harroun Motors Corp. 


Fay Makes $10,000,000 Contract—C. E. Fay 
has closed a contract with the Maxwell 
Motor Sales Corp., involving $10,000,000 for 
the distribution of Maxwell cars in eastern 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island. 


King Changes Position—W. A. King, pro- 
duction manager of the Tulsa Automobile 
Co., has resigned his position to become the 
general manager and engineer of a new 
company to be formed in Oklahoma City, 
to manufacture a light six. 


Old Grant Plant Sold—The Findlay Steel 
Castings Co., has purchased the old Grant 
Motor Car Co. plant at Findlay, Ohio, and 
will make castings for motor cars. The com- 
pany is capitalized at $200,000. E. J. Ed- 
wards is president, E. T. Pelton, secretary 
and Dr. C. H. Gage, chemist. 


Dodge Incorporated In Canada—The Dodge 
Brothers Motor Co., Ltd., has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $100,000 by J. 
FE. Dodge, H. E. Dodge, F. J. Haynes and 
others, all of Detroit, to manufacture motor 
cars, etc. A plant will be located at Wind- 
sor, Ont. 


Launier to Charter Oak Concern—Edward 
BH. Launier has been appointed advertising 
manager of the Eastern Motors, Inc., maker 
of the Charter Oak car, New Britain, Conn. 
Mr. Launier has been with the advertising 
department of Colgate & Co. and the Colum- 
bia Graphophone Co. 


Holmes Buys Plant for Car—The Holmes 
Automobile Co., Canton, Ohio, has bought 
the east plant of the Republic Stamping and 
Enameling Co. The deal transfers to the 
new concern the buildings and a tract of 
23 acres and involves an expenditure of more 
than $300,000. Experimental work on the 


Holmes air-cooled car will be started im- 
mediately. It is expected that production 
will start next December. 


Grant Plans Additions—The Grant Motor 
Car Co., Cleveland, Ohio, is having plans 
prepared for a factory 160 by 682 ft. and con- 
templates a second building, 140 by 160 ft. 


Montgomery with Harroun—H. Montgom- 
ery, who has been connected with the pur- 
chasing department of the Hupp Motor Car 
Corp., has resigned to join the purchasing 
department of the Harroun Motor Car Corp. 


Guthrie Continues Consulting Practice— 
James Guthrie, whose association with the 
Dey Electric was announced recently, will 
continue his consulting practice at Cleveland, 
Ohio. His connection with the Dey Electric 
is that he will take care of the purely motor 
car features, Doctor Steinmetz continuing 
to look after the electrical portions. 


Erd Has Large Contract—The Erd Motor 
Co., Saginaw, Mich., has just signed a con- 
tract with a Toronto, Ont. company for the 
produciton of $250,000 worth of engines for 
tractors. This order, with others recently 
received, makes a total of $500,000 worth of 
new business, and the company plans to 
erect a large building to care for the in- 
crease. 


Krebs Company Changes Hands—The 
Krebs Commercial Car Co., Clyde, Ohio, has 
been sold to Massachusetts capitalists, in- 
cluding C. R. Dunbar of Holyoke; C. H. 
Bowker of Northampton; W. P. Dodge of 
Springfield; G. W. Bradburn of South Lea, 
and J. B. Crockett of New York. Louis 
Krebs and Harmon Baynes retain their in- 
terests. 


Body Bullder Markets Stock—Having 
recently entered the field for the manufacture 
of motor vehicle delivery bodies, the C. V. 
Hill Co., Trenton, N. J., has placed on the 
market a stock issue of $100,000, in 7 per 
cent cumulative preferred stock, that will 
pay interest Feb. and Aug. 1. This company 
has been manufacturing since 1890, special- 
izing in refrigerators and store fixtures. 


Niles Discontinues Truck Manufacture— 
The Niles Car & Mfg. Co., Niles, Ohio, 
making motor trucks and cars for electric 
railways, has decided to discontinue the 
manufacture of motor trucks. It is said 
that there is a chance of its considering the 
manufacture of self-propelled interurban cars. 
Originally the corporation manufactured 
street cars and had developed an extensive 
business in that line. In an experimental 
way it started the manufacture of motor 


The journey is estimated at fifteen days 


trucks some time ago. At first 1-ton trucks 
were produced and later heavier types were 
turned out. 


Sterling Company at Salem—The Sterling 
Cord Tire Co., incorporated for $2,000,000, 
will occupy a plant at Salem, Ohio. J. H. 
Christian is president of the company, and 
Frank H. Brice is vice-president. 


Maxwell Promotes Logie—Louis Logie, 
sales supervisor for the Provinces for the 
Maxwell Motor Sales Corp., Detroit, has been 


appointed Canadian Maxwell supervisor in 


charge of both sales and service for the 
entire Dominion. 


Maloney Resigns from Hupp—M._ E. 
Maloney has resigned from the purchasing 
department. of the Hupp Motor Car Corp., 
Detroit. Mr. Maloney will be associated 
with F. E. Bowers as manufacturers’ rep- 
resentative. 


Monroe Plans Addition—The Monroe Mo- 
tor Car Co., formerly the Port’ Huron Con- 
struction Co., Port Huron, Mich., will erect 
an addition about 70 by 35 ft. The company 
is getting under production at its Pontiac 
plant and will turn out about 5000 cars this 
year. 


Geneva to Bulld Tractor Attachment—The 
Geneva Tractor Co., Geneva, Ohio, will in- 
corporate to build tractor attachments to Ford 
cars. All that is necessary is to remove the 
rear wheels of the car and put in their place 
a steel pinion. This pinion engages an in- 
ternal gear on the steel tractor wheels, reduc- 
ing speed to 3 m.p.h. 


Wood Vice-President Champlon Motors— 

F. C. Wood, former manager of the Wood- 
Oakland Co., Cleveland, Ohio, has been ap- 
pointed vice-president and sales manager 
of the Champion Motor Co. of Fulton, IIL, 
and Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. Wood retains his 
financial interest in the Woods-Oakland Co., 
but will devote his time and attention to 
the Champion company. 


Hayes-lonia Co. Expands—The Hayes- 
Ionia Co., maker of bodies, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., has taken a lease on the uncompleted 
plant of the National Motor Co. and will 
move there soon. The factory has 200,000 
sq. ft. of floor space and will give employ- 
ment to 400 men. The capital will be in- 
creased from $70,000 to $500,000 in common 
and from $80,000 to $180,000 in preferred. 


Champion Spark Plug in Canada—The 
Champion Spark Plug Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
has obtained a Dominion charter. The capi- 
tal stock is $100,000, divided into 1,000 shares 
of $100 each. The chief place of business will 
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be in Windsor. The incorporators are Robert 
Alien Stranahan, Frank D. Stranahan, For- 
dyce Barker Caswell of Toledo, Ohio, O. E. 
Fleming, K. C. and A. H. Foster of Windsor. 


Roberts Motor Mfg. Co.—The Roberts Mo- 
tor Mfg. Co., Sandusky, Ohio, has increased 
its capital from $50,000 to $170,000. 


American Rubber & Tire Co.—The Ameri- 
can Rubber & Tire Co., Sandusky, Ohio, has 
increased its capital from $500,000 to $1,000,- 
000. 


Branen Joins Chicago Auto Equipment Co. 
—E. F. Branen, formerly with Auto Parts 
Co., Chicago, is now connected with the Chi- 
cago Auto Equipment Co., Chicago. 


Martin-Goodyear District Manager—C. W. 
Martin, Jr., has been appointed manager for 
the southern district of the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co. For the last five years Mr. 
Martin has been manager of the motor truck 
tire department at Akron, Ohio, but was dis- 
trict manager before that, when the territory 
was not so large. 


Ships Trucks to South Africa—The Four 
Wheel Drive Automobile Co., Clintonville, 
Wis., this week shipped a consignment of 
sixty-one Four Wheel Drive trucks to South 
Africa on account of the British government. 
The shipment is accompanied by Howard H. 
Moody, Waukegan, Ill., and several assist- 


ants, 
Hartley Leaves Wagner Electric—J. J. 
Hartley, for four years with the Wagner 


Electric Co., St. Louis, Mo., has been ap- 
pointed factory manager for the Dorris Motor 
Car Co. Prior to becoming a superintendent 
of the Wagner company Mr. Hartley was 
with the Standard Arms Co. and, prior to 
that, with the Mitchell-Lewis Motor Co., 
Racine, Wis. 


Gillette May Make Castings—lIf the present 
plans materialize the Gillette Motors Co., 
Mishawaka, Ind., which has just installed 
$50,000 worth of machinery for the rapid con- 
struction of 3000 Sun engines as the first 
order, will erect a large modern foundry for 
the casting of all parts at Mishawaka in- 
stead of in other foundries as the practice 
is now. 


Foster Heads Hydraulic Steel—A reorgani- 
zation of the officers of the Hydraulic Pressed 
Steel Co. has resulted in the election of J. H. 
Foster, former vice-president and general 
manager, as president; W. Ellenberger, for- 
mer president, chairman of board of directors; 
H. H. McIntosh, Jr., former treasurer, vice- 
president. Ben Bole remains secretary. H. 
B. Bole, former factory manager, is general 
manager. R. D. Mock, former assistant 


Appleton, Wis.—Appleton Oil & Gas Co.; 
Capital stock, $5,000; incorporators, <A. G. 
Brusewitz, John M. Balliet and Hugh Garvey. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Empire Auto Trailer Co., to 
manufacture motors, machines and accessories; 
capital stock, 00; incorporators, 


G. 
~ + tao Frederick Tucker and Joseph Kazubow- 
ski 


Charleston, W. Va.—Overland Sales Co.; 
tal stock, $10,000; incorporators, Frank C. 
Sweeney, Harry Pugh, J. Blackburn Watts, 
George H. Williamson and Grace Stevenson. 


Cleveland, Ohio—Forster Mfg. Co., to manu- 
facture motor car accessories; capital stock, 
$30,000; incorporators, S. Newell, E. Angelis, W 
L. Fleming, A. P. Martin and C. C. Owens. 

Champaign, [ll.—Cushman Auto Tool 
Capital stock, $150,000; incorporators, G. 
Cushman, M. G. Cushman and B. F. Shaw. 


Denver, Colo.—Moock Motor Sales Co.; capital 
peak $25,000; incorporators, Harry G. Moock, 
E. E, Wright and George Hemmen. 

Deusen, Colo.—S. B. I. Motor Sales Co.; capi- 
tal stock, $25,000; incorporators, Frank 


Simonton, Thomas T. Barnard and James B. 
Irving. 


Denver, Colo.—Holmes Motors Mfg. Co., to 
manufacture motor cars; capital sonane "$100, 000; 
incorporators, F. L. Nicol, J. &. Stovall and Ben 
Englander. 

Denver, Colo.—Harrison Motor Co., to distri- 
tribute cars: capital stock, $10,000: incorpora- 
tors, Edward F. Harrison, Henry R. Harrison 


capi- 


Co.; 
M. 


and L. Ware. 
Frankfort, Til.—Frankfort, IIl., Amemenss 
Co.; capital stock, $5,000; incorporators, 


Medill, R. A. Mitchell and Ezra Hindman. 











Chalmers in High Gear Test—This is the Chalmers seven-passenger that traveled 586.8 


miles on a 24-hr. non-motor stop test in Chicago last week on 42 gal. 


of gasoline, 


or 14 m.p.g. 


treasurer and assistant to the secretary, is 
now treasurer and assistant secretary to the 
president. 


Brooks Joins Lehman—J. E. Brooks will 
have charge of sales for the Lehman Mfg. Co., 
Cannelton, Ind., manufacturer of Lamco speed 
bodies for Ford, Maxwell and Overland cars. 


Limousine Top Expanding—The Limousine 
Top Co. has leased 33,000 sq. ft. of floor 
space in the plant of the State Motor Mfg. 
Co., which marks the second expansion of 
the Limousine Top Co. within thirty days. 
The company also is building an addition 
to its plant which will add about 150,000 sq. 
ft. It will extend its line with several new 
tops. The company, which started in busi- 
ness two years ago with a capital of $15,000, 
has increased it to $100,000 and is doing a 
business of $750,000 a year. 


Cruiser Company to Build—The Cruiser 
Motor Car Co., recently incorporated at 
Joliet, Ill., has decided to construct a plant, 
and a site is now under consideration. W. J. 
Burdick, who has been associated with the 
New Era Engineering Co., recently absrobed 
by the Elgin Motor Car Corp., has been 
elected president of the Cruiser company. 
R. G. Jones, who also was with the New Era, 
is vice-president; D. S. Bobb is secretary, 





“Jucorporations 


Geneva, Ohio—Geneva Tractor Co.; 
stock, $20,000; incorporators, F. G. 
Jacobs, G. C. Webster, A. W. 

‘A. E. Ford 


Goshen, ae aga ly = ory sees Garage Co.; 
capital stock, $10,000; incorporators, Scott 
Thomas, R. R. Kinten and Louis Simon. 


capital 
Jacobs, G. S. 
Chamberlain and 


Harrisburg, Pa.—Rex Garage and Supply Co.; | 


capital stock, $15,000; incorporators, A. 
Stouffer, L. L. Shettle, Irwin B. Rubin and QO. A. 
Stouffer. 


Indianapolis, Ind.—Security Automobile Lock 
Co.; capital stock, $75,000; incorporators, R. T. 


Benedict, A. J. Cochran and E. E. Heller. 


Louisville, Ky.—Universal Motor Equipment 
Co.; capital stock, $5,000; incorporators, Jack F. 
Marx, George Haller and J. B. Kennedy, Jr. 


Madi Wis.—Mulkern Garage Co.; 
stock, $150, 000; 
Helen G. 


capital 
incorporators, Frank Mulkern, 
Mulkern and F. X. Boden. 


and W. E. Burdick, treasurer. 
stock has been fixed at $250,000. 


Hunt Resigns from Packard—W. T. Hunt 
has resigned as laboratory engineer in the 
experimental department of the Packard 
Motor Car Co. to join the Duesenberg Motors 
Corp. Mr. Hunt will do special work for the 
Duesenberg company and will be stationed at 
the plant now being erected at Edgewater, 
N. J. 

Berger Leaves Lozier—L. B. Berger, assist- 
ant treasurer in charge of the sales of the 
Lozier Motor Co., has resigned. Mr. Berger 
came from the Willys-Overland Co. to as- 
sume charge of the sales of the Lozier Motor 
Co. when the same was taken over by the 
present corporation. He leaves the Lozier 
company to enter into an enterprise of his 
own. 

Pays Standard Shareholders—The Girard 
Trust Co., Philadelphia, Pa., is paying share- 
holders of the Standard Roller Bearing Co. 
$7 a share for the common, first and second 
preferred stock upon surrender of certificates 
of deposit. The holders of receipts of de- 
posit for unsecured claims, merchandise ac- 
counts and for bills payable against the 
company deposited with the creditors’ com- 


mittee are being paid by the Guaranty Trust 
Co. in New York. 


The capital 


Milwaukee, Wis.—General Rubber & Tire Co.: : 
capital stock, $10,000; incorporators, Harry E. 
Weber, Percy Weber and Benjamin Weber. 


Milwaukee, Wis.—Dealers’ Supply Co., to deal 
in Ford supplies, accessories, etc.; capital stock, 
$10,000; incorporators, E. . Swendson, Ww. 
Soerens, Ben F. Anger and others. 


Milwaukee, Wis.—The Mulkern Garage Co., 
Milwaukee, to operate a garage, repairshop, sales 
agencies, ete. ; capital stock, $150,000; incorpora- 


tors, Frank Mulkern, Frank x. Boden and Helen 
G. Mulkern. 


Phoenix, Ariz.—Kelly-Springfield Motor Truck 
Co. of California, to manufacture, buy and sell 
motor cars, motor trucks and accessories: capi- 
tal stock, $50,000; incorporators, J. Stone, 
and George W. Dryer. 


Phoenix, Ariz.—Alamo Automobile Corp., to 
manufacture and deal in motor cars, supplies, 
parts and accessories; capital stock, $75,000,000; 
incorporators, F. H. Larsen and John Armstrong. 


Wheeling, W. Va.—Lexington Motor Co., to 
deal in motor cars and accessories; capital stock, 
$10,000; incorporators, Jason Swamp, A. E. 
Meenhart, J. Dodds, Morris Jacobbs and 
James Greer. 


Williamson, W. Va.—Mingo Motor Co., to deal 
in motor cars and accessories and operate gar- 
age; capital stock, $10,000; incorporators, H. W. 
Whitehead, M. W. Whitehead, C. R. C. Wiles, 
E. C. Wiles and C. N. Ryan. 


Wilmington, Del.—International Motor Truck 
Wheel Corp., to manufacture motor truck wheels, 
etc., capital stock, $1,000,000; incorporators, 
F. ; * Froman, E. S. Kane and A, L. Rictmyre. 
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our Winds 








The son of Captain Roberts, superintendent of the Cunard docks in New York, has an 


electric motor Car for a toy. 
equipped. 


k IVE Hundred Dollars for Lincoln High- 

way Section—The Delaware section of 
the Lincoln highway, the branch connecting 
Washington and New York, is assured, the 
Delaware legislature having provided for a 
bond issue of $500,000 for that purpose. With 
the exception of the part of the road that 
passed through Wilmington, Del., which will 
be taken care of by the city, there are about 
20 miles of road to build. 


Nine Years for First Car—Fire Chief 
Thomas A. Clancy of Milwaukee, Wis., has 
his second car after nine years of the first 
and is now responding to alarms in a Pack- 
ard Twin-Six. Just nine years ago, in March, 
1908, the city purchased a Palmer-Singer 
for Chief Clancy. This has been in service 
every day since that time, and upon delivery 
of the Packard the Palmer-Singer was turned 
over to one of the assistant chiefs. 


Garford Shows War Service Ability—The 
ability of the tractor to handle military equip- 
ment is shown, among other instances, by 
the haul made by a Garford 10-ton tractor 
recently The tractor pulled seven pieces 
of artillery and two mess wagons belonging 
to Battery C, Illinois National Guard, from 
Fort Sheridan to Grant Park, Chicago, where 
they were to take part in a parade. The 
total weight amounted to about 20 tons. 


$5,000 More for a Mile—The high cost of 
road building, due to the soaring prices of 
cement, crushed rock and other materials, 
including steel reinforcing binders, may cause 
the Milwaukee, Wis., county board of super- 
visors to abandon a large part of its 1917 
concrete road construction program. ‘The 
county was preparing to spend $500,000 in 
new roads, figuring at the cost of $16,000 a 
mile established in 1916. When bids for the 
work were opened, it was found that the cost 
for 1917 will be about $21,000 a mile. New 
bids have been asked and unless these are 
found more reasonable in the judgment of 
the board, it probably will undertake only 


it was built by employes of the Cunard line and is fully 
it can make 15 m.p.h. 





CONTESTS 


—1917— 


May 10—U niontown, Pa., speedway. 
May 19—New York, speedway. 

May 30—Walla Walla, Wash., track. 
May 30—Uniontown, Pa., speedway. 
June 9—Chicago, speedway. 

June 16—Kansas City, Mo., speedway. 
June 23—Cincinnati, Ohio, speedway. 
July 4—Visalia, Cal., road race. 

July 4—Spokane, Wash., track. 

July 4—Benton Harbor, Mich., track. 
July 4—Uniontown, Pa., speedway. 
July 4—Tacoma, Wash., speedway. 
*July 4—Omaha, Neb., speedway. 
July 15—Missoula, Mont., track. 

July 17-19—Intercity Reliability. 

July 22—Anaconda, Mont., track. 

July 29—Great Falls, Mont., track. 
Aug. 4—Kansas City, Mo., speedway. 
Aug. 5—Billings, Mont., track. 


*Sept. 3—Cincinnati, Ohio, speedway. 
Sept. 6—Red Bank, N. J., track. 
Sept. 8—Pike’s Peak, Colo., hill cilmb. 


*Sept. 15—Providence, R. I., speedway. 
Sept. 22—Allentown, Pa., track. 
Sept. 28—Trenton, N. J., track. 
*Sept. 29—New York, speedway. 

Sept. 30—Uniontown, Pa., speedway. 
Oct. 6—Kansas City, Mo., speedway. 
Oct. 6—Uniontown, Pa., speedway. 
Oct. 6—Danbury, Conn., track. 
*Oct. 13—Chicago, speedway. 

Oct. 13—Richmond, Va., track. 

Oct. 27—New York, speedway. 





* A. A. A. Championship Award Event. 


SHOWS 


April t 7—Providence 

April 4-7—Stockton, ay 
April 11- 14—Calumet, Mich. 
April 20-26—Milwaukee, Wis. 


completion work of roads put under way 
last year. 


Another Road to Touch Everglades—An- 
other road from the east coast to Tampa is 
projected by the local commercial club, to 
be known as the Gulf-Atlantic trail. It will 
pass through Fellsmere, Broadmoor, DeLeon 
Springs, Bartew, Lakeland and Plant City 
and will run just north of the Everglades, 
Marsh land along this route has been drained 
recently, thus making it possible to shorten 
the distance many miles. 


Good Roads Day May 24—State-wide good 
roads day will be observed in Pennsylvania, 
May 24, and Governor Martin G. Brumbaugh 
has issued a proclamation to that effect. 
Last year about 50,000 citizens gave the day 
to work on the roads. In all 5869 teams and 
1121 drags were used to the success of the 
effort. Approximately 4072 miles of roads 
were treated. Women provided free lunch- 
eons for the workers and corporations gave 
their men’s aid. 


To Connect Delaware Road System—Gov- 
ernor John G. Townsend of Delaware says he 
has just been assured by Governor Harring- 
ton of Maryland that the latter state will 
this year make an effort to connect the new 
road system on the eastern shore of Maryland 
with the new du Pont boulevard in Delaware. 
Last year a fine system of roads was built, 
but there is an unfinished link of about 3 
miles between Berlin, Md., and Shelbyville, 
Del., the southern terminus of the statelong 
road which Col. T. Coleman du Pont is 
building for Delaware. 


States Adopt N. O. T.—The National Old 
Trails Road has been adopted and completely 
built as part of the state highway systems 
of Maryland, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
Ohio and Indiana. Sixty-five miles have 
been built in Illinois. Missouri has built one- 
third of the National Old Trails cross-state 
road and will build the rest in two years. 
One county in Kansas, Morris, will build the 
National Old Trails Road in its boundaries 
of concrete and brick. Colorado, New Mex- 
ico, Arizona and California have adopted the 
National Old Trails Road as part of their 
state systems. 


Florida Forms State Organization—A state- 
wide motor car association has been formed 
in Florida with headquarters at Orlando, 
Fla. The organization will be known as the 
Florida State Automobile Association, and 
the officers are: President, M. M. Smith, 
Winter Park; vice-presidents, T. Ed. Bryan, 
Tampa; F. O. Miller, Jacksonville; C. F. 
Weathers, Miami; D. S. Welch, Ocala; F. 
A. Wood, St. Petersburg; G. I. S. Watt, Tal- 
lahassee, and George P. Wentworth, Pensa- 
cola; director-at-large, Samuel A. Belcher, 
Miami; secretary and treasurer, W. E. Mar- 
tin, Orlando. 

Car Dealers Admit Truck Salesmen—In 
the effort to create support in the contest 
against alleged confiscatory legislation, the 
exclusive motor truck dealers of this city 
have succeeded in inducing the Motor Car 
Dealers’ Association to admit them to mem- 
bership in the organization. The only truck 
representatives who heretofore have belonged 
to the association were those who also han- 
dle passenger cars. It was necessary for 
the association to revise its constitution to 
admit the truck men. The proposed limita- 
tions to be placed upon the operation of 
trucks in this state are said to be the most 
drastic enacted anywhere. The truck dealers 
and owners represent one side and the rail- 
roads the other. 














